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Phe ſecond aſſerts, and proves, that this perfection, in the 
ſenſe explained, is one of his eſſential attributes: 


The third endeavours to anſwer objeQions! 


Under one or other of theſe heads; occaſion will be taken to 
view man as an intelligent moral agent; having within him- 
elf an ability aud freedom to WILL, as well as to do, in oppo- 
fition to NECESSITY from any extraneous, cauſe whatever: 
To point out the 0R1GiN OF EVIL, both natural and moral + 
And to offer what may be thought ſufficient to few, that 
there is no 1 between inſnite benevolence in the 
Deity, which is always guided by finite wi/dom, and any 
appearances df evil in the creation; | 
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"BENEVOLENCE is that quality, in the human 
mind, without which we could not be the objects 
of one another”s efteem : Neither, were we wholly 
deflitute of it, could we, whatever other qualities - 
we might be endowed with, place that confidence in 
each other, upon which the well-being of the world, 
in ſo great a meaſure, depends. Were we poſſeſſed 
of power, but no benevolence, it would operate in. 
tyranny ; were woe 2 Le of wiſdom, but no be- 
nevolence, it would be-nothing better than craft 5. 
And the higher woe enjoyed theſe properties in degree, 
the greater reaſon we ſhould" have, had we, at the 
ſame time, no benevolence, tv ſhun one another through. 
fear of miſchief. ' It is benevolence, tempering our 
other qualities, and mating way for their exerciſe in 
the methods of Kindneſs, that conſtitutes us worthy 
objects of each other's love, and lays the foundation 
for that mutual truſt between man and man, without 
which there could be no ſuch thing as public happi<. 
meſs. | 83 ' 
Ns this obſervati on, extended to all other crea- 
ted intelligent agents, is equally true > Yea, it is ſa 
far true, with reſpefF even to the uncreated Supreme 
Being himſelf, as that, if we bad no idea of him as 
benevolent, we could not eſteem him, though we 
might fear bim: Neither could we place our truſt 
in him, though coe might in a ſervile way, do homage - 
to him. Benevolence is that ingredient in his cha- 
rarer which exhibits him to our view as amiably 
Perfect, and 1 F our warmeſt love, and in- 
ure confidence, His other attributes, ſeperate. from 
bin 
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$his, are inſufficient to inſpire.theſe affettions ; nor ara 
they indeed. at all ſuited to ſuch a purpoſe. © Eternity, 
and immenſity amaze our thaughts : Infinite know- 
ledge and wiſdom. fill us with, admiration : Omnipo- 
tence, or irrefi able power, is great and adorable ; 1 
but, at the ſame time, if conſidered ſimply by itſelf, 
tis alſo dreadful and terrible: Deminicn and ma- 
Jefty, clothed with, perfet and impartial juſtice, 45 
— of our bigbeſi praiſes; but ftilltafinners it ap- 
pears rather auf and venerable, than the cljett of 
defire and love : Holineſs and tarity are inexpreſſibly 
beautiful gud amiable ny por of too bright a 
glory for ſinners to contemplate with Lash. Tis good- 
neſs that. finiſpes the idea of God, and repreſents him 
to us under the lovely charatter of the beſt as well 
Gs greateſt Being in the univerſe. This is that attri- 
tute, which both in itſelf is infinitely amiable, and, 
as U ground wort interwoven with all the other per- 
fefions of the Divine Nature, makes every one of: 
them alſo to become objefts of our love, as well ag 
our admiration. immenſe. and eternal, goodneſs, 
gooaneſs all-power ful and ali-wiſe, goodneſs inveſted 
with ſupreme. dominion, and tempering the rigor of 


unrelenting juſtice : This is indeed the deſcription of 


a Perfect Being; a charatter truely worthy of** 
God. 

But though Benevolence thus eſentially enters 
into the character of the Deity, it has been objected 
to by ſome, and abuſed by others. And it may l 6, 
more objections have been levelled againſt, and great- 
er reproaches caſt upon, this attribute of the Divine 
Nature, than any of the other; though it is, in it- 


Dr. Clark's ſermons. elf, 
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Ralf, the moſt Iavely of all the perſeions of God, and 


eminently that perfection, which, being intimately 
conjoined with the reſt, in all their exerciſes, is the 
true and only ſource 4 all created exiſtence, and de- 
pendent happineſs, whether in preſent poſſeſſion or fu- 
ture proſpect. 

With reſpect to ſome, their abuſes of the Divine 
benevolence don't /o much ſpring from any diſtinct 
notions they have formed of the nature of this prin- 
ciple, as exiſting in the Beity; or the methods, in 
which they conclude it ought to operate, as from 6 
wrong ſtate of mind. They are diſſatisfied wit 
their ſituation in the world, and quite cut of humour, 
becauſe. they don't partake ſo liberally of tbe good 
things of providence, as they imagine they might do. 
And theix diſcontent is fill heightened if they meet 
with Aiſappoiniments, and are reduced to ſujferins 
circumſtances, though by their own folly. And be- 
msg out of frame, uneaſy and reſtleſs in their ſpirits, 


they find fault with their Mader, and vent themſelves 


in refloctions on his goodneſs; as though it were great- 
ly defeftive : Otherwiſe, as they imagine, a more 
advantageous condition in life might have been allot- 
ed to them ; and would have been, if the Deny had 
been as good. as thay can ſuppeſe bim tobe. Theſe are 
the complaints, by wich the infinitely benevolent 
Creator, and Governor, of all things, is abuſed by . 
the leſs knowing and inquifitive, who are the moſt 
numerous: But, as their 'complaints don't fo much 
originate in judgment, as a bad temper of 
mind, this chiefly needs to be refificd, and then 
their complaints wilt ceaſe of courſe, 
| ee 8 There 
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Wereare others,wwhoſe objections againſt the Divine 
Benevolence ariſes from a vain mind, proudly aſpi- 


ring to comprehend that which is above the reach of 


their capacities. Some appearances, in the conſtitu- 
tion of nature, and government- of providence, are 
ſuch as they can't account for, upon the plan of in- 
finite benevolence. They find tbemſelves unable | to 
conneft theſe, with other appearances, ſo as to ton- 


fitute an whole which they diſtinfly and 
| particularly perceive to be an abſolutely good 


one, .free'd from all difficulties > And they are 


therefore rather diſpoſed to diſpute the exiſtence of an 
infinitely perfect principle of benevolence, than to. 
call in queſtion their own capacity to ſee through the 
whole of its operations Though, if. there be fuch @ 
principle, it muſt be employed about the univerſal 


ſyſtem of things ; and, for that reaſon, require an 
unaerftanding, in order ta adjuſt its exerciſes, that 


can take. in connections, and dependencies, vaſtly 


tranſcending the moſt enlarged conceptions of ſuch im 
Perfect creatures as wwe are. Nothing can be ſuf- 
ficient to ſatisfy. ſuch objefors, till they have firſt 
learnt to be modeſt; entertaining juſt apprebenſtons. 
of their own weakneſs, and the unſearchable great- 
neſs and goodneſs of God. 

There are yet others, whoſe objections againſt, 


aud abuſes of, the benevolence of the Deity, tate 


riſe from their miſconceptions of the nature of this 


Divine attribute. Having formed to themſelves. 


wrong apprehenſions of ſupreme abſolute benevolence, 


and the methods of its diſplay, they either deny that 
God 7s thus ee, 9 Some detached ap- 
pearances 


- 
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Pearances of goodneſs are not ſuch as they were led, 
from their miſtaken notions, to expect they ſhould be: 
Or elſe, they reproach this glorious attribute of the 
Divine Being, giving falſe and diſhonourable repre- 
ſentations of it, conformably to the erroneous thoughts 
bey ba ve ren, entertained of its nature, or 
manner of exerciſe. 5 | 
| Some there be who ſeem to have no other idea of 
abſolutely perfect benevolence, han an uncon- 
controulable impulſive principle, neceſſarily ar- 
ging on to the greateſt communication of good, and 
be total prevention of evil; its prevention ſo as that 
it ſhould have no place in the creation, in any ſhape, 
or view whatſoever : And the conſtitution of nature, 
not falling in with thisnotion of goodneſs,they queſtion 
the reality of any principle of benevolence : Not conſi- 
dering that benevolence if ſeated in an infinitely perfect 
mind, like God's, is never exerted blindly, or neceſ- 
ſarily,but always under the conduct of reaſon and wiſ- 
dom + Which thought juſtly purſued, will ſufficient- 
ty account for all appearances, however ſeemingly in- 
co nfiſtent with gocdneſs ; as we may have occaſion to 
ſhew hereafter, in its proper place: Whereas, a 
rincipie of benevolence, theu;h of infinite propel- 
ing orce, if net guided in its cperations by wiſdom 
and intelligence, inſtead of producing nothing but 
good, mizht, by blindly counteracting itſelf, produce, 
pon the, whole, as the final reſult of its exertions; 
enfinite cenfuſien and diſerder, | | 
The effect, of miſtaken notions of Divine Goodneſs, 
= 2 vers, 15, not their, denying that God is good, in- 
= finitely good, but [peaking reproachfully of this 
attriouts 
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attribute of his nature. And, perhaps, the reflefti- 
ons which have been caſt upon the benevolence of the 
Deity, from this cauſe, have been equally malig- 
nant with a total denyal of it, and done as muc 

diſſervice to the intereſt + f tri religion; and real vir- 
tue, in the world. A more ſhocking idea can ;ſcarce 
be given of the Deity, than that which repreſents 
him as arbitrarily dooming the greater part of 
the race of men to eternal miſery. Mas be whol- 
ly deſtitute of goodneſs, yea, pefitively malevolent 
in his nature, @ worſe repreſentation could not be 
well made of him. Aud yet, this is the true import 
of the doftrine of abſolute and unconditional. re- 
Probation, as it has been taught, even by thoſe who 


 pr-/e/s faith in God as à benevolent; yea, an infi- 


nicely benevolent Being: But they could not hav? 
zaught this d rine, it would have been impoſſible, if 
they had not firſt entertained intirely wrong concep- 
tions of benevolence, as attributed to the Deity. T1 
indeed ſtrange that any, who feel within ibemſelves 
the werking of kind afjettion, ſhould give in to an 
opinion ſ reproachſul to the Father ef mercies. To be 


ſure their ideas of gooaneſs in God, if they have any, 


muft be totally different from all tht ideas we have 
of goodneſs, as we-apply the term to. ourſelves, cr 


any created intelligent agent whatſoever.. Aud i, 


their ideas are thus different, and may conſequently 
fignify the ſame thing with what we call cruelty in 
men, of any otber treatures endowed with moral 
agency, they can really mean nothing when they ay, 
that Cod is goad : And it is rf us importance, of not 
the leaſt ſignificancy, whetoer they call bim $09, on 
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From thoſe, and ſuch like cauſes, be that 2 good 


ly ſaid of bim, in a comparative ſenſe, he only 13 
good, has been baſely traduced, either by objeCtions 
againſt the exiſtence of any principle of goodneſs in bim, 
or by ſuch repreſentations of it as have tendea toexhi- 
bit him, to the view of the world, rather an odious than 
alowely being. An attempt therefore to remove away 
theſ: oje ions, wipe off theſe aſperfions, and ſet 


forth the benevolence of the Deity, in its true 
Slory, will nat be condemned as a thing needleſs — 


Tois 1s toe deſi ign of th: preſent undertating- 1 andT1 
ba ve the rather entered upon it, as I am fully perſua- 
ded, that the knowledge of God, in his amiable beau- 
ly, . as an infinitely benevolent being, will lay the beſt 
and ſureſt foundation for that ſincere eſteem of bim, 
and love to him, and truſt and hope in him, it whith 
conſiſts the ſum of true religion. _ 

I Hall offer what I have to / ay, in proſecution of 
this 1 zu, under the three following general heads. 

7 Aal aſcertain the ſenſe in which J attri- 
ba: « perfect aud abſolute beneyolence v0 theDeity. 

II. I ball look into the natural and moral world, 
ang engeavour to make it evident, from what is 
there to be ſeen, that this is the idea we are moſt ob- 
viou ly and fairly led to form of God. 

III. I Hall examine to1ſe appearances which 
1319 be alledged as objections againſt toe ſupremely 
perte = benz: lence of theDeity, ani ſhow that” they 
are no ways inconſiſtent herewith. 

Al in diſcourſinz to theſz paints, Lal rather ap- 
ply ts men's underſtandings, than their inzginati 

ohs ; 
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cleareſt, and ſtrongeſt point of rational light, that I 


ſo as not to be underſtood. And if 1 ſhould be really 


preſs that clearly and intelligibly, of which he has 


by covering himſelf with clouds and darkneſs, 


ons ; endeavouring to ſet what I have to ſay in ib 


am able. And if I ſhould now and then be led to 
Speak of things abſtruſe in their nature, I hope, I 
ſhall give no juſt occaſion for complaint, that I talk 


unintelligible to an attentive reader, telerably verſed 
in ſuch matters, I am willing it ſhould be attribut- 
ed, not ſo much to the obſcurity of the things them- 
ſelves, as tomy own tonfuſed conception of them. For 
it is with me a ſettled point, that any man may ex- 


clear and diftinft ideas in his own mind, unleſs be is 
either criminally negligent, or has ſome deſign to ſervs 


Beplainin Benevolence as attributed 


PART I. 


I E firſt thing neceſſary, in treating of 
Divine Benevolence is to aſcertain t . 
in which this perfection 1s aſcribed to the N. 
In order whereto, 
It. may be proper to begin wh fixing the 
general notion of. goodneſs, as a moral attribute. 
And here we ſhall meet with no great difficulty. 
We have clear and diſtin& ideas of this moral 
quality. Tis as readily perceived by the mind 
as any ſenſible quality whatſoever, and as readi- 
ly diſtinguiſhed from all others. 
A prineiple diſpoſing and prompting _ to 
the communication of happineſs,” is the firſt 
idea that enters into its commpoſition. As there- 
fore perceiving beings only are capahle of hap- 
Pr they only are the objects of goodneſs. 
Inanimate matter, tis true, in all its various 
forms, may paſſively be the accaſion of happi- 
_ co creatures that are either ſenſible, or in- 
ent. And, upon this account, it may be 
dered as an object, about which goodneſs 
8 — be employed, and by means of which it 
may be manifeſted: Though, being void of 


perception, 
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perception, it cannot itſelf immediately be the 
object of goodneſs, becauſe an incapable ſubject 


of happineſs. But whatever beings are endow: 


ed with perception, as they are hereby rendered 
capable of happineſs, in an + nr} or lower de- 
gree, in proportion to their faculties, they are. 
the proper objects of goodneſs: And goodneſs 
conſiſis in © a diſpaſition to make them happy.“ 

© This diſpoſition alſo muſt be exerted freely.” 


And hence it is that we don't attribute goodneſs, 
as a character, to the brute creatures. Not that 


they exiſt without kind propenſions, or that hap- 


Fineſs to others, in verious kinds, is not the ef- 


fect of their ſeveral exertions: But as theſe ix- 


 finfive principles are thrown into exerciſe by 


mechanical impulſe, we look upon the animals, in 
whom they are implanted, as inſtruments only 


in the diffuſion of good, not the moral cauſes of 
it. Communicated happineſs muſt be the cho- 


ſen alt of ſome agent, otherwiſe we never con- 
ſider it as a moral quality, and call it ccmmenda- 


_ ble goodneſs. Accordingly, the gecd man, is 
not a meer poſſive inſtrument in the beſtov ment 


of good: Neither do we call a man good, 
tho' he does good, if it be befide his intenti- 


on, and by accident only. But he is the 7 od man, 
and he only, who voluntarily acts for the 


enefit of 
others. His offices of kindneſs are the reſult of 
free choice; and for this reaſon we apply good- 
neſs to him, under the notion of a moral virtue. 

This diſpoſition muſt: alſo be exerred with 


a truly benevolent deſign, We don't call that 
man 
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man good, whoſe actions may be productive of 
good to others, if it was beſide his intention in 
doing them: Much leſs will he deſerve this cha- 
racter, if he did them with a view to ſerve him- 
ſelf only, not them. And, inſtead of benevolent, 
he will be quite the reverſe, if, ii the inſtances 
wherein he manifeſts goodneſs to others, his de- 
ſign is to entrap and enſnare them; making uſe 
of that which has the appearance of intended 
kindneſs, as an enticement to lead them aſide, 
and bring upon them ſome greater evil. A worſe 
character can ſcarce be given a man. It is in- 
deed the character of that Being, who, of all 
Beings, is the moſt malevolent. | 

In fine, this diſpoſition muſt be exerciſed 
under the guidance of reaſon, and in conſiſtency 
with rizht and fit conduct :* Nor otherwiſe do 
we conſider it as a moral perfection. If we look 
within, and reflect upon. our perceptions, we 
ſhall find, that our idea of benevolence, as a 
commendable quality, is not a ſingle diſpoſition 
but a diſpoſition exercifed under the conduct of 
intelligence, and within the limits of moral truth 
and right. Conformably whereto, experience 
teaches us, that we do'nt expect, that the man, 
we call benevolent, ſhould act for our advantage 


without thought, and at random: We ſhould 


elteem ſuch ind benevolence great weakneſs, 


and look upon the expreſſions of it as little bet- 


ter than ſo many inflances of folly. Neither do 

we expect, that the benevolent man ſhould do 

ps kind offices, in contradiftion to the _ 
| laws 
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in angels, and the higheſt order of created moral 


quality itſelf, tis the ſame in kind, in all intelli- 


neſs, and other moral attributes of God, are not 
only different in degree, but in kind likewiſe, from 


laws of juſti e and truth. Such a diſplay of good - 
neſs would make an odious appearance to our 
uncorrupted minds, and we ſhould rather call 
it an inſtance. of vice, than virtue. The truth is, 
whenever we ſpeak of benevolence, as a moral 
character, we conſider 1t as directed by wiſdom, 
and exerciſed within the bounds of right reaſon: 
And the more wiſely and juſtly it is conducted, 
and exerciſed, the higher do we riſe in our eſti- 
mation. of it, as a Jovely quality. | 
Theſe are the ingredients that conſtitute 
the compleat general idea of moral goodneſs ; 
which is the 24 whether we apply it to 
men, or angels, or any created intelligenges what- 
ſoever; or even to the Supreme Being himſelf. 
Only, when we aſcribe goodneſs to the Dezty, 
we mult remove away all defects, and conceive 
of it as infinitely perfect. Goodneſs in men is al- 
ways mixed with frailty and imperfection. Even 


agents, tis finite and defective. But as to the 


gent moral Beings whatſoever. Every Being, 
in heaven and earth, to whom this attribute may 
be applied, partakes of the ſame quality, though 
not in the ſame manner, nor in che ſame degree 
and proportion. | 
Some, 1 am ſenſible, pretend, that the good- 


moral qualities in the creatures: inſomuch that 


the words goodnels, juſtice, veracity, and the 
l > tk like 4 6 
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like, are no otherwiſe applicable to the Deity; 
than as they ſtand to ſignify ſome untnoten 
qualities; anſwerable indeed (as they unintelli- 
bly ſpeak) to thoſe diſpoſitions. in inferior moral 
agents; but yet, in their nature, altogether 
tranſcendent, and not to be conceived of by us. 
But this is certainly a moſt abſurd notion. For, 
if when we. apply the terms good, juſt, faithful, 
and the like to God, the qualities ſignified 
by theſe words, are applied to men, or 
other created intelligent agents, are not 
the qualities intended, but other ixronceiv- 
able ones of a quite different kind, we really mean 
nothing when we ſay; that God is juſt, true, and 
faithful; but aſcribe to him an anknown charac- 
ter. In which caſe, how can we make him the 
object of our adoration and worſhip? We muſt 
certainly, upon this ſuppoſition, worſhip him 
as an anknown God, if we worſhip him at all. The 
truth is, we muſt know what goodneſs; juſtice, 


and faithfulneſs, in God, are, or we ſhall unin- 


telligibly apply theſe attributes to him; uſing 
words that have no meaning at all : And, with- 
out all doubt, we are capable of this knowledge. 
The moral attributes of the infinitely perfect Be- 
Ing, tis true, are incomprebenſible by ſuch narrow 
underſtandings as our's, and perhaps by the un- 
derſtandings of all creatures whatſoever. But this 
does not mean, that we know nothing at all 
about their true nature; but only that their mode 
of exiſtence, manner of exerciſe, and degree of per- 
Fection, tranſcend our, and all other finite, capa- 
CITES 
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cities. . In this ſenſe, the moral qualities of ths 


_ Deity ſurpaſs all pre þ while yet; we 


have as poſitive, clear, and diſtinct ideas of their 


real nature, as of the nature of any qualities ap- 


plicable to ourſelves: Inſomuch that we may, 
with all deſirable certainty; argue from them, 
to the directing of our worſhip, forming our 


expectations, founding our hopes; and govern- 
ing our conduct: Nor otherwiſe would religion 


be an intelligible, or reaſonable ſervice. I may add 
here, the opinion which makes moral qualities, 
in God, totally different in kind, from moral diſ- 
poſitions in men; and other inferior intelligent 
agents, 1s altogether anintelligible; We have no 
conceptions of different kinds of goodneſs, or 
juſtice, or veracity; tho' our ideas of adifference, 
in degree, between theſe qualities, are clear and 
diſtinct. Accordingly, nothing more com mon 
than to fpeak of goodneſs; and juſtice, and faith- 
fulneſs, as qualities more or leſs excellent and 
perfect, in proportion to the manner, and degree, 
of their exerciſe; But we never ſeverally diſtin- 
gviſh theſe qualities into Kinds, attributing. cre i 
kind of goodneſs, or juſtice, or veracity; to thcie i 
| beings, and anither to thoſe. Nor indeed is 
there any foundation in truth for ſuch a diſtinc- 
tion. They are properties, in their nature, in- 
variably one and the ſame; whatever ſubjects they 
are applied to, whether finite or infinite, God or 
man. And it wculd be grolsly abſurd to rark il 
them ſeverally into ſorts, as truly ſo as if we 
ſhould divide roundns/s, or /quarensſs into dif'e- Bl 


rent 
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% kinds of roundneſs or ſquareneſs. We pro- 
poerly diſtinguiſh theſe figures into more perfect or 
% perfect; and we have diſtinct ideas of ſuch a 
f difference * But of different kinds of roiundneſs or 
—_ /:r:n:/, we have no idea at all: And thus to 
4 diſtinguiſh them is a ſelf-evident abſurdity. The. 
ſame is true of goodneſs, and all other moral 
qualities. They are invariably one and the ſame 
thing in Lind, whatever beings they are applied 
to. They are incapable of a diviſion into different 
kinds, WE have not the leaſt conception of ſuch 
a difference; tho' we clearly underſtand what is 
meant, when they are diſtinguiſhed as to their 
degrees of perfection, and modes of exerciſe. . So 
that to aſcribe goodneſs and juſtice, and the like, 
to God; and to ſay, at the ſame time, that theſe *' + 
qualities, as applied to him, mean ſomething 
wholly different in kind from what they mean; 
when attributed to inferior moral agents, is to 
talk in the dark, uſing words without any ideas: 
The tendency of which muſt be to deſtroy all 
real knowledge of the moral character of the Su- 
prem Creator, and conſequently all religion; 
for if we have no ideas of the moral attributes of 
God, we can have no foundation on which to 
build any rational religion, but muſt live as 
without God in the world. | | 
It appears then, upon the whole, that the 
goodneſs of God, is the ſame thing with goodneſs 
in all other intelligent moral beings ; allowing 
only a due difference in degree and proportion. So 
that if we reinove from our ideas, even of a good 
G man, 
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aan; allfrailtiesand defects, and add to it bound= 
leſs perfection in mode and degree, we ſhall entertain 
juſt thoughts of the Divine Benevolence, and need 


not fear being led into a miſtaken notion of this 


moſt glorious attribute of the Supreme Being. 
But it may be worth while to be ſtill more 
particular, and critical, in the application of the 

22 idea of goodneſs to God, and in going over 

ts ſeveral parts as thus applied. b 

A natural diſpoſition then in the Deity, moving 
him to the communication of happineſs, is the 
firſt ingredient in the notion of goodneſs as. at- 
tributed to him. When I ſpeak of goodneſs as a 
natural diſpaſition in the Deity, I would be un- 
- derſtood to mean a certain ftate of mind, call it 
inclination, propenſion, diſpoſition, or whatever 
elſe may be thought more proper, analogous to 
what 1s onified by 
or any other created moral agents. Such a diſ- 
poſition we find within ourſelves: Tis natural 
to us, one of the principles implanted in our 

original frame, and what we all partake of, in a 


leſs or greater degree. And ſome principle an- 


ſwerable hereto, I ſuppoſe inherent in the nature 
of the Supreme Being, and neceſſary in him, in 
the ſame ſenſe that intelligence is a untural and 
neceſſary perfection: Infomuch that we ſhould as 
truly wrong him, to conceive of him without a 
benevolent, as without an intelligent principle: 
Only; the principle of benevolence in God, like 
that of intelligence, ought always to be confi- 
dered as infinitely perfect, both as to its mode of 
; exiſtence, 


a benevolent diſpofition in men, 
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exiſtence, and manner and degree of operation : 
Nor ſhould we allow ourſelves to think of this 
diſpoſition in the Deity, without removing out of 
our minds thaſe weakneſſes and imperfections, 
which attend the like diſpoſitions tn ourfelves. 
In order whereto, and-to help us in forming 
the moſt juſt and honorable thoughts of benevo- 
lence, as a diſpoſition in God, it may be proper to 
obſerve, that the two grand principles, in human 
nature, /e/f-love and benevolence, the former de- 
termining us to private, the latter to public, good, 
are accompanied, each of them, with particular 
appetites and paſſions, ſeverally adapted to pro- 
mote the more effectual proſecution of theſe 
ends, as occaſion may require: Nor ſhould 
we have. been ſo well qualified to purſue ei- 
ther our 67 good, or the good of others, had 
it not been for the implantation of theſe ap- 
petites and paſſions, which are filled to haſten 


our exertments, and give them an additional 


force, anſwerable to the ſtate and cireumſtanees, 
we ourſelves, or others, may be in, Self-love 
is 2 general, calm, diſpaſſionate principle; and 
would not, in a variety of caſes, eſpecially con- 
fidering the ſlow progreſs we make in know- 
ledge, and the weakneſs of it at beſt; have 


been ſufficient, fingly and alone, to put us up- 


on ſeeking, or ſhunning, with requiſite ſpeed 
and vigor, the things neceffary to our own 
e And therefore the author of our 
eings has kindly and wifely provided againſt 
this defect, by the implantation” of particular 
UT 207 02 ang 77015! ee ee 


appetites and propenſions, attended with . vn- 
caſineſs proper to rouſę our attention, and calk 
vs forth to action. The ſame may be ſaid of the 
general common principle of Benevolence. Lis 
calm and. difpaſſionate: And tho' a ſtrong and 
noble principle, yet, as planted i in ſuch imper- 
fect beings, as we are, might prove inſufficient 
to put us upon thoſe exertions, for the good; 
of others, which their circumſtances, in this 
preſent ſtate, would render neceſſary. The 


Ged of Nature has, therefore given us parti; 
cular, affections, apt to be excited upon prior 
per occaſions, and make us active in vſng. 
our, endeavours to contribute our part towards 


the production of. /ecig/ happineſs. Thus, the. 


helpleſs ſtate of childrey, requiring the conſtant. 
care and patience of others, in. miniſtring ta 
their wants, a ſtrong affection is planted in the. 
hearts of parents, diſpoſing them both to do, 
and bear, almoſt any thing for their advantage :. 


Nor without this STORGEE is it, conceivable, | 


how they ſhould ſo often deny themſelves, and 
go through ſo much toil and labour, for the 
ſake of. their. offspring: which yet their cir- 
cumſtances make abſolutely neceſſary. In like 
manner, the, dangers mankind are liable to, and 
the difficulties, ſorrows, and diſtreſſes, they 
meet. with, ſo often call for the ſudden, vigor 
rous exertment of ſome kind hand, that pity is 
an affection Gad has fixed in our nature: And 
to this it is owing, that we are ſo readily mov- 
ed to activity, in proportion to the diſtreſs of. 
che obje preſented to our view. New, 
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Mw, when we attribute Benevolence to God, 
we muſt cautiouſly diſtinguiſh between the ge- 
geral principle itſelf, and thoſe particular affections 
which accompany, it in us men, and. are attend- 
ed with uneaſineſs, tho' wiſely ſuited to the im- 
perfection of our. preſent ſtate, They are eaſily 
and evidently diſtinguiſhable. from each other. 
And, *tis probable, there are orders of created 
beings, in whom they. are in fact diſtinguiſhed; 
the perfection of whoſe powers and flare are ſuch, 
as that they have no need of theſe additional 
excitements. Much more may this be ſuppoſed 
to be the caſe, with reſpect to the infinitely 
perfect cauſe of all exiſtence. Tis common, it 
1s true, in ſpeaking of the Deity, to aſcribe to 
him theſe paſſions and affections. Inſtances to 
this purpoſe are frequent, even in the. ſacred 
writings themſelves. Bur ſuch attributipns are 
to be. underſtood in a looſe and figurative ſenſe 
only. And we ſhould always take care to ſepa» 
rate from benevolence, when attributed to God, 


au the nodes of it that are ſuited only to imper- 


fect beings, in an imperfect ſtate ; as is the caſe 
with reſpect to us men. But as to the principle 
itſelf, conſidered. without theſe affe ions, arguing 
= weakneſs, and uneaſineſs, in the ſubjects of 
them, and heightened beyond. all conceivable 
gb unds, in mode and degree, I ſee not but it 
may, in a ſtrict and proper ſenſe, be attributed 
to the Deiy; as containing nothing in it but 
What is worthy. of him, and conſiſtent with his 
character as an abſolutely amiable and perfect 
being. rien POTIONS eee It 
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It is the opinion, I am well aware, of ſome 
great and learned men, that benevolence, as a. 


&/po/ition, 1nchnation, or propenſion, ought not 


to be aſeribed to the Deity. They allow in- 


deed that benevolence, as a diſpoſition, is planted 
in man; but fay, that the general principle itſelf. 
together with the particular affettions belonging 
to At, are deſig ned only as auxiliaries in fopport 
.of reaſon, which needed ſuch help, in creatures 
b weak and imperfe@ as we are: But that; in 
Ged, whoſe underſtanding is infinite, and who 
perfectly ſees all poſſible connections of ideas, 
and fitneſſes and unfitneſſes of actions ariſing 


therefrom, there can be no need of ſuch an ad- 


ditional aid. And conſequently, that we ought 
to conceive of him as giving exiſtence, and 
happineſs, to his creatures /olely from the fi- 
neſs and reaſonableneſs, of the thing as an ob- 
ject of intelligence: And that it would reflect 
diſhonour on him, to ſuppoſe him in the leaſt 


excited hereto from any natural late of mind, 


call it temper, inclination, diſpoſition, or by 
any other name, ſignifying the like idea. 

The anſwer whereto is, that the particular 

propenſions, belonging to benevolence in us, 
were undoubtedly planted in human nature (as 
has been obſerved) in conſideration of the im- 
perfection of our preſent ſtate and powers: But 
that this is, by no means, the truth of the caſe, 
with reſpect to the general principle itſelf; which 
ſeems to have been a matter of ſuch neceſſity, 
as en, of it N JO ; you | re goth in vor na- 

. | tore, 
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ture, our rea/on, tho' ever ſo perfect, would 
have been inſufficient to put us upon exerting 
ourſelves in purſuit of ſociai happineſs ;, Nor 
indeed could we have regſonaliy done it. And 
the ſame; pethaps, upon examination, will be 
found to be the real truth, with reſpect to the 
Deity likewiſe : Which, that we may clearly. 
conceive of, let it be abſerv e. 
It is neceſſary, with reſpect to all beings 
whatſoever, that they have ſume conſtibution or 
nature; Which nature muſt be previouſly ſup- 
oſed, and, in ſome meaſure, known, or it will 
bs impoſſible. to determine whether they are 
capable of action, or not: Or, if. they are, 
what would be reaſonable and fit action in 
them. As for example—It is by knowing the 
conſtitution of man, chat he is formed with a 
capacity to receive pleaſure; with a ſtate of 
mind inclining him to purſue it, both for his own 
private good, and the good of others; with 
the powers of intelligence and volition, qualify- 
ing him to diſcern what will conduce to theſe 
ends, and to will the exertion of his endeavouts 
for the accompliſhment of them: I ſay, it 
is from our thus knowing the conſtitution o 
man, that we underſtand what is t and rea- 
Jonable conduct in him: Was he differently 
conſtituted, what is now reaſonable and fit, 
might not be ſo: On the contrary, it might, 
as to him, be unreaſonable: and unfit. 
Had man been formed with the powers of 
intelligence and volition, but without any ca- 
pacit 
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pacity in his nature for the enjoyment of bap- 


pineſs, or any ſtate of mind naturally mnclinin$” 


him to purſue it, as a valuable end; eicher 
with reſpect to himſelf, or others; of what uſe 
would 'inte{ligente or volition have been to him? 
Moſt certainly, upon this ſuppoſition, he could 
never have been excited to ation, either with 
refefence ts himſelf; or others: Neither would 
there have been; as to him; any reaſonable- 
neſs or fitneſs in action of any kind. 

Or it, in addition to the principles of intel- 
ligence and volitich, he had had planted in, his 
nature, a capacity for the perception of hap- 
Pineſs, and private affefion, inclining him to 
ſeek his own intereſt; as an ultimate end, he 
would, in this cafe, have been excited to ac- 
tion; but then, his actions would have wholly 
centred in Þim/elf : Nor could he have put forth 
his endeavours; in purſuit of ſecial happineſs; 
otherwiſe than as he might perceive a tendency; 
in ſuch purſuit, to ptoniote his own. This 
would have been his governing end; and eve- 
ry thing would have appeared (yea; and re- 
ally would have been, as to him) reaſonable, 
or unreaſonable ; fit; or unfit, as it ftocd con- 
nected with this endz and had a tendency iu 
its nature to forward, or obſtruct it. 

But if, together with the powers of intelli- 
gence and volition, we ſuppoſe ſocial as well 
as private affection, to have been implanted in, 
him, diſpoſing him to purſue the happineſs of 


others, as well as his own, a proper foundation 


ts 
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is now laid in his natme for benevolent actions. 


He is as truly conflituted for the purſuit of 
facial as private good: And it is now eaſy to un- 
derſtand the meaning of fitne/s, when predicated 
of benevolent actions, and how it is eternally rea- 
Jonable, from the fitneſs of the thing itſelf, for a 
being /o conſtituted to ſeek the welfare of others, 
as well as his o: Nor is this language readily 
inbelligible, upon any other fuppoſition. 

And this reaſoning extends to all created be- 
ings whatſoever ; and I ſee not but it equally 
takes place with reſpect to the Supreme Being 
himſelf, We mult ſuppoſe-him exiſting with 
lome conſtitution or other; which conſtitution, 


as to him, being ſelf-exiſtent, muſt be looked up- 


on as neceſſary, in the ſame ſenſe that we call his 
exiſtence itſelf neceſſary. And what conſtitu- 
tion can be imagined mote worthy of theDeity, 
or conſentaneous to all the ideas we have of per- 
fection, than that which ſuppoles him to exiſt, 
not only with the powers of intell; ence and voli- 
tion, heightened in degree of perfection beyond 
all bounds ; but with the principles alſo of e. 
love, and benevolence, heightened in like cram mf 

8 


Aiſpoſing him to ſeek his own, and the happineſ 


oferbers? Upon the previous ſuppoſition of ſuch 
a conſtitution of nature, the „ of the Deity, 
in creating the world, and giving being and 
happineſs to ſo many creatures is intelligible x 
Ocherwiſe, not very eaſily to be accounted for. 
It can indeed be ſcarce conceived, if the Su- 


preme Being exiſted without any natural fate of 


Ps 
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mind inclining him to the communication of 
happineſs, how he could have communicated it, 
or judged it reaſonable to do fo. 

It will probably be ſaid here, the communi- 
cation of happineſs is, in itſelf, a ft, reaſonable 
thing: And the Deity, if ſuppoſed to be an in- 
Finitely reqſonable being, muſt have ſeen a fitneſs 
and reaſonableneſs in it, and accordingly have 
willed it. For, to a perfectly reaſonable being, 
there cannot be a more ſuitable or effectual mo- 
tive to action, than the reaſonableneſs of the acti- 
on itſelf. | 

The reply is, It is readily acknowledged, that 
to a reaſonable being, the reaſonableneſs of an ac- 
tion is a ſufficient excitement to it, and the on- 
ly one that is ſo : But then I add, that no rea- 
ſonable being can be ſuppoſed to exiſt merely 
with the principles of reaſon, without any other 
ingredient in his nature. And if a conftitution of 
nature is previouſly ſuppoſed, no action can have 
any reaſonableneſs in it, but in conſiſtency with 
this ſuppoſed nature. To apply this particular- 
Iy to the Deity. If, when he is ſpoken of as a 
Feaſonable being, nothing more is meant than 
his /mply exiſting with the powers of intelligence 
and volition, it does not appear how he could 
have ſeen any action to be reaſonable, or choſen 
it as ſuch. Intelligence and volition, conſidered 
fimply, and as abſtracted from all perception of 
happineſs, and connection with it, in any view 
whatſoever, are really worthleſs powers, and 


can ſerve for no manner of uſe ; And the caſe 
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would be the ſame, ſhould. we heighten them in 
degree, even to infinity, The being, poſſeſſed of 
them, could have no excitement to action, but 
would eternally exiſt indifferent to every 2 
The Deity therefore muſt be ſuppoſed to exiſ 
with /entiments of happineſs, and a capacity for 
it, in addition to the powers of inteHigence and 
volition, together with a natural ſtate of mind 
inclining him to purſue it, either with reſpect to 
himſelf, or others, or both: And according to the 
idea we frame of his nature, in theſe reſpects, ſo 
muſt our ideas be of reaſonable action in him. 
If we ſuppoſe him exiſting with a fate of mind 
diſpoſing him to purſue happineſs, with reſpect 
co others, as well as himſelf, tis now eaſy to un- 
derſtand the meaning of fitneſs of benevolent acti- 
on in him; and how it would be reaſonable, eter- 
nally reaſonable, from the fitneſs of the thing, for 
him to communicate being and happineſs : But 
if a principle of benevolence is not ſuppoſed to 
have place in the Deity, if he is to be conceived + 
of as naturally deſtitute of all deſire of the hap- 
ineſs of others, and as having no inclination to 
urſue it as a valuable end, how could he do 
it? What exciting reaſon could he have to do 
it? 'Tis true, he might, from his all-compre- 
henſive underſtanding, perfectly know all the 
various ways in which creatures might be made, 
and conſtituted happy: But the defireof making 
them happy, not being ſuppoſed natural to him, 
this knowledge of his cguld have no tendency 
to put him upon acting for the age of 
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this end: Nor can it be ſuppoſed ft or reaſon- 
able that it ſhould. For no conduct, in any be- 
ing, is ft and reaſonable, but what agrees with 
his natural fate, and powers, not perverted. So 
far as he acts in conſiſtency with his nature, he 
acts as it is fit and reaſonable he ſhould act: Not 
otherwiſe. Reaſonableneſs, or fitne/s therefore, in 
benevolence, to a being who has no diſpoſition to. 
it in his nature, is unintelligible and abſurd. 

I ſhall only add, we can judge of the beneve-. 
lence of the Deity, only from the ideas we have 
of benevolence in ourſelves ; removing away all. 
weakneſſes, and adding infinite degrees of per- 
fection. And, in this way of judging, we are 
directly led to conceive of this quality, as ori gi- 
nating in ſore fate of mind, analogous to that we 
call benevolent in ourſelves. With reſpect ta 
ourſelves, tis found true, in fact and experience, 
that the /pring of ſocial action is benevolence of tem- 

er; a diſpoſiucn natural to us, tho' capable of 

eing ſirengthened, and rendered ſtill more per- 
fect. And if we have any idea at all of beneve- 
tence in the Deity, it is the ſame in kind. The only 
difference is, that the gi/pofition in him is origi- 
nally and abſolutely perfect, both in mode, and. 
degree, - To proceed, 

This diſpoſition in the Dezty muſt be exerted. 
freely*. Otherwiſe, it will be a mechanical prin- 


eiple, not a morel one; Which would deſtroy our 


idea of it as a cmmendable quality. Nor is there 

any inconſiſtency in ſaying, that this diſpoſition. 

weceſ/orily inheres in the Divine mind as a natural 
; principle, 
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principle, and yet that it is capable of being 
exerted freely. For thus it is, in fact, with re- 
fpect to ourſelves. Benevolence 1s a diſpoſition 
lanted in our nature, and exiſſs neceſſarily there. 
hat I mean is, we poſſeſs this turn of mind,” 
diſpoſition, or inclination, independently of our 
own choice; and yet, our exertions, in acts of 
beneficence, ſpring from our wills, which are 
determined freely, and not impelled by force. 
We feel it to be in our power, notwithſtanding 
dhe propenſion in our nature, inclining us to be- 
nevolence, either to will, or not will, theſe or 
choſe beneficent acts. And accordingly, we 
neither eſteem ourſelves, or others, virtuous or 
praiſe worthy, otherwiſe than as our or their of- 

fices of kindneſs proceed from free choice. 
There are, it is true, ſome particular propen- 
ſions, in our nature, which have the appearance 
of being mechanical. Not only the inclinations 
themſelves, but the exertments in conſequenee 
of them, ſeem to be, in a degree, neceſſary, as not 
reſulting from any proper act of the will. Such 
is the STORGEE, or natural affettion of parents to- 
wards their offspring. And ſuch is the affection 
of pity, which is a more unĩverſal propenſion, and 
common indeed, in a leſs or greater degree, to 
all mankind. Theſe propenſions ſeem to be of 
the mechanical kind, operating neceſſarily, and not 
from choice: At leaſt, this appears to be the caſe, 
in ſome inſtances, and with reſpe& to ſome 
0 And if, inſtead of truſting the well- 
cing of helpleſs children, and perſons in immi- 

| nent 
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nent diſtreſs, to the general, cool principle of 
| benevolence, in ſuch weak, imperfect creatures 
as we are, the Deity has planted this propelling 
force in our conſtitution, for the good of the 
world, which could not otherwife be ſo effectu- 
ally provided for, it is no more than might be 
expected from his wiſdom and goodneſs. But 
then, as parental kindneſs, and pitiable exertions 
upon the view of miſerable objects, are thus, in 
a meaſure, mechanical, we ſcarce allow the name 
of virtuous to them : To be fure, we never call 
them virtuous, only as there was room for choice, 
and in proportion as they ſprang from the free 
determination of the mind, Nay, even with re- 
ſpect to the general principle of benevolence it- 
ſelf, there is no virtue in it, conſidered ſimply 
as a natural affection, nor in any of its exertions, 
otherwiſe than as they are choſen as : And the 
more they are ſo, the higher do we rife in our 
opinion of them as truly excellent and virtuous. 
And the ſame reaſoning extends with equal 
force to the Deity. He is morally good, and we 
ſpcak of him as ſuch, becauſe his exertions for 
the benefit of others are ch2/en acts; tho', at the 
ſame time, they originate in a natural principle 
of benevolence. Such a principle zeceſarily 
inheres in him, i. e. independently of his own 
choice: And yet, his benevolent exertions, in all 
inſtances, and kinds, are perfectly voluntary, and 
ſo intirely depend on his 01“, as that they could 
not have been, if he had not freely willed that 
they ſhould be. And 'tis this that gives Fs the 
* | ee e IT 
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Yea of benevolence in God as a moral tharaitey. 


If he was neceſſarily urged on to the beſtowment 
of being and happineſs,fromthe benevolent ſtate 


of mind that is natural to him, there would be 


no value, morally fpeaking, in his commünicati- 
ons of goodneſs : But as this diſpoſition, though 
weceſſarily inhering in his nature, is yet freely 
exerted, he is juſtly. looked upon as a moral 
agent in the good he diſpenſes,” and therefore 
worthy of the higheſt love and gratitude; Not 
is it at all more difficult toconcerve hawbenevo= 


| 4 | lence in the Deiry ſhould be a neceſſary diſpoſiti- 
on, and yet a moral perfection, than it is to con- 


cave how intelligente ct volition in him ſhould be 
in one ſenſe neceſſary, and in another moral. The 


== Deity neceſſarily exiſts a being endowed with the 


principles of intelligente and volition; and yet, he 
freely exerts theſe principles : Nor otherwife 
would they be moral ones. The fame may be 
ſaid of his Benevolence: He neceſſarily exiſts with 
this ſkate of mind; and yet, he truly wills 
the communication of gocd, in all inſtances 
whatſoever. And this conſtitutes benevolence 
in him a moral character. 

This diſpoſition muſt be exerted alſo with 
a nobly benevolent intention, not with a ſe- 
cret, hidden view to make thoſe miſerable, and 
with inhanced aggravation, who are the ob- 
jects of that which has the appearance of com- 
municated goodneſs. Some there are, who, 
though they call theDeiry benevolent, yet, repre- 
ſent him as making ſome of his creatures, and 

: . beſtowing 
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beſtowing upon them riches of goodneſs with af 
expreſs deſign, that they ſhould mituſe them, and 
by this means give occaſion for the infliction of 
his wrath upon them, and in an inhanced 
' meaſure, and this forever. Tea, there are thoſe, 
who make the infinitely benevolent God the 
grand and only efficient, not only in the beſtow- 
ment of good, but even in the abuſe of it; and 
that he has 10 laid his plan, and connected a 
Chain of cauſes, as that this abuſe ſhall invio- 
lably be brought into event, and on purpoſe 
that its final reſult ſhould be the everlaſting 
damnation of a great number of the creatures 
his hands have formed. Some late writers 
will not diſown, that this is a juſt repreſenta- 
tion of their publiſhed ſentiments, What thei: 
idea of benevolence is, I will not pretend to 
ſay; but this I. will ſay, that it eſſentially dif- 
fers from that moral quality, which goes by the 
name of benevolence among men; and it moſt cer 
tainly would, in any created intelligent moral agent 
be deemed, not merely malevolence, but male- 
volence in the higheſt degree. And to attri- 
bute ſuch benevolence to the all- perfect Deity, 
would be to make him, not conſtructively and 
by diſtant conſequence, but directly and in 
explieit terms, a more malevolent being than 
even the evil one has ever been repreſented 
to be. For he is only a tempter to wicked- 
neſs; but, according to this ſcheme, the in- 
finitely good God is its efficrent, its only pro- 
per cauſe, and in order to produce eternal mi- 
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ſery as its effect. Far be it from reaſonable 
creatures to harbour in their breaſts ſuch diſ- 
honorable conceptions of the only good God! 
If he is poſſeſſed of that moral quality we call 


benevolence, he muſt, if we can form, any idea 
of what benevolence means, in. all the manifeſta- 


tions of it to his creatures, intend their good, with- 
out any ſecret reference to the contrary; in- 


ſomuch, that if they chuſe that to their hurt, 
which was truly deſigned for their good, they 


"themſelves, and not the God that made them, 
and has been kind and good to them, are 


chargeable with the guilt and folly of their 
miſconduct. 

Finally, this diſpoſition in the Deity muſt 
likewiſe be exerted ©, under the direction of i in- 
telli gence, and in confiſtency with fit conducl. I 
lay under the direction of intelligence, becauſe 


otherwiſe it would be that lind ſort of bene- 


volence which is. really of no worth; morally 

1 peaking. And I add, in confiſtency with fit- 
neſs of conduct, becauſe there is certainly ſuch 
a thing as unfitneſs, as well as fitneſs. of con- 
duct, in the production of eee And 
the latter WE be regarded an infinitely 
wiſe and intelligent being : - Nr otherwiſe 
would he act regſonably, whatever benevolence 
he might diſcover in his exertions. 

Some may be ready to think, that the will | 
of the Supreme Being 1s the only meaſure of 
ti; 4205 in the communication of good; that 

hat he wills is for that reaſon fit, and there is 

ho 
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no need of any other to make it ſo. But this 
- 1s a great miſtake. There is, beyond all doubt, a c 
certain fitneſs and anfitneſsof conduct, in order to 
the production of good, antecedently to, and 
independently of, all will whatſoever, not ex- 
1 cepting even the will of God himſelf. Love and 
an - batred, juſtice and injuſtice; truth and falſehood, 
| - bypocriſy and ſincerity, gratitude and ingratitude, 
are, in their natures, ere from all choice, 4 
tied to the contrary purpoſes of /ocial good, and F 
| « ſoctal evil: Nor is it poſſible for any will, whe- 1 
ther in heaven or earth, to alter their natures, or 4 
| that Fitneſs there is reſpectively in them to pro- 
mote theſe ends. This may be more readily 
| underſtood, perhaps, in an inftance of ſome other 
if kind. Circles and ſquares are tied, each of 
[} them, from their very nature; to ſerve different 
8 'porpoſes ; Inſomuch that it would be prepoſter- 
14 -vus and abſurd to make uſe of a circle to an- 4 
1 {wer the purpoſes, which are peculiarly fitted 
tt to the nature of a /quare, and vice verſa : Not 
could any will whatſcever make an alteration 
in the caſe, All intelligent beings capable 
of knowing the reſpective uſes of theſe 
figures, muſt know that they are fitted to 
anſwer different purpsſes; for which reaſon, 
they could ner till, without the ſuppoſition of 
abſordiry, the employment of a circle for that 
vie to which the nature of a/quareonly is peculi- 
arly fitted. And the ſame isequally true, with 
reſpect to thoſe qualities we call moral and im- 
moral. The making a number of creatures with 
N a malevalent 
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malevolent affection, branching itſelf into the ſe- 
yeral modifications of Hatred, bitterneſs, wrath, 
malice, and the like, is a method of conduct un- 


fit in itſelf tu promote their . common happineſs s 


Nor could it be conſtituted a ft. method to at- 
tain this end, by any will whatſoever, not the 
will of the Supreme Sovereign himſelf. For 
wrath, malice, and hatred, are, in their natures, 
abſol utely unfit to promote /oczat. good. And 
this is as ſelf evidently true, as that hre and 
three are unfit to make ſeven; and would be fo, 
whether ſach creatures were brought into. ac- 
tual exiſtence, or not; and muſt have been ſeen . 
to be ſo by an eternal being, comprehending: 
all the. poſſible ways, wherein creatures might - 
be made to exiit : And, to ſuch a being there... 
fore, it muſt have appeared wnreaſonable and 
wifit to make creatures, with ſuch a conlti- 
tution, in order to ſuch an end: And he muſt, 
accordingly, if wiſe, have refuſed to do it. In 
like manner, falſehood; deceit, injuftice, ingrati- 
tude, and the like, are, independently of all will, 
unfit in their nature to produce ſocial, happineſs, 
and muſt have been. perceived to be. fo, by a 
being infinitely intelligent: Upon which ac- 
count, he could not be ſuppoſed, without pal- 
pable abſurdity, to make creatures, in, order to 
their mutual and common good, with natural 
diſpoſitions urging them on to. thoſe unfitueſes of 
action, with reference to this end. And I may 
add, neither can it be ſuppoſed, that the: Deity 


ſnauld be himſelf unjuſt, deceitful, and the like, in or- 


der 
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der to promote the commen good of his creatures, 
any more than that he ſhould bring them into 
exiſtence with diſpoſitions to be ſo. For injv 10 


tice, folſebood, deceit, and the whole train of 


acts we call Bente are, in their nature, abſo- 
lately the ſame, whether we attribute them to 
God, or man; and fo far from being ft to 
promote the gocd of the creation, that they 
world, if repeated without reftrairit, certainly 
bring about its ruin. And this muſt be known to 

a perfectly intelligent agent: For which reaſon, 

he would never in the methods of injuſtice, deceit, 
and falſebocd, exert his benevolent diſpoſition in 
order to effect the happineſs of his creatures. It 
would be unregſcnable in him to do ſo, and 


reflect diſhonour on him, as not regarding the 


eternal fitneſs and prepriety of action, 1 in * 
cuting his deſigns. 

It may perhaps be thought reproachful to the 
Deity to have it ſaid, that he cannot, by a lo- 
vereign act of his will, conſtitute good, evil; 
and evil, good. And it might, wich as much 
reaſon, be looked upon as diſhonorable to his 
infinite vnderſtanding, that it cannot make' 
truth, falſebobd; and fa Hebecd, truth; For theſe 
are equally impoſſible. © There is ſuch a thing 
as eternal and immutable truth / And it reflects 


honor, not diſnonor, on the infinite underſtand- 


ing, that it will, and muſt, perceive this to be 

tröth. And it is, in like 1 manner, eternally and 

immutatly true, that ſome actions are , and 

others unt, in order to ſuch an end: And it 
| | 1 
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is an honor, not a diſhon r, to an infinitely 
kect will, that it is limited, in its EW. 
tions, by the fitneſs of action. It is not a real, 
leflening to the true liberty of the will of God, 
that he is thus confined, as it were, by the fit- 
IT -:/es of action, any more than it is to his power, 
chat it does not extend to impoſibilities. 
And as there is fines and anfitneſs of conduct, 
an order to the production of good, fo is there 
= ikewiſe a greater fitneſs in one method of con- 
ic than, another, in order to promote this end. 
e know this to be the truth with reſpect 
s ourſelves. And indeed one great uſe of our 
$&-4/2 is to help us in, cafes of this nature, by 
1 5 pointing out that particular method of conduct, 
= nng a variety that may, open to our view, 
F j | hich is beſt #/ted to anſwer, the end we have 
n purſuit. And the fame 1 is as true, with re- 
eat the Supreme Being. There are, ante- 
edently t) all will and choice, ſome ways of: 
Ling better accommodated to anſwer. the de- 
ien of common happineſs than others. nd as he 
uſt be ſuppoſed to have, in his all-compre- 
enſive mind, an intire viewofall the ways,where- | 
8 it is poſſible happineſs ſhould be promoted, he 
38 uſtif he acts wiſely, pitch upon that,whichis the 
%%, and beſt adapted, upon the whole, and all 
ircumſtances conſidered, to anſwer this deſign. 
nd the reafon here is the ſame, as in the caſe 
f. fit and unfit methods of conduct. As the for- 
er is ſelected becauſe ft, for the ſame reaſon, 
general, that muſt be choſen which is the 
teſt, and will beſt anſwer the end, 80 
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So that happineſs, as communicated from 
the Deity, 1s, by no means, the effect of mere 
inclination, Hindl an boundleſsly exerted : Neither 
is it the reſult of unaccountable will and pleaſure ; 
pleaſure not excited by the eternal fitneſs and rea- 
' ſonableneſs of action: No; but the exertions of 
the Deny, in benevolent acts, are all directed 
and governed by an unerring principle of wiſ- 
dom and intelligence: Inſomuch that he cannot 
do a benevolent action, but within the limitati- 
ons (if I may ſo ſpeak) of reaſonable and fit 
conduct. It is not poſſible (I mean morally ſo, 
in the ſenſe in which we fay, it is in. poſſible 
ſor God to lie: It is not poſſible,) fer him to 
diſpenſe happineſs i in any other way. It W. uld 
argue ſome defect in wiltom, or ſome depravity 

in diſpoſition, which is inconſiſtent with the 
8 of his being infinitely perfe& and: 
intelligent, No happineſs therefore ought to 
be expected from the Deity, but what may re- 
ſult from wiſe and ft.condu&t : But I may pro- 
perly add, all the happineſs that can, in this. 
way, be communicated, may fairly and reaſon- 
ably be looked for. 

The ſum of what has been ſaid concerning 
benevolence, as attributed to the Deity, is, that it 
ſuppoſes a natural ſtate of mind, inclining him 
to the communication of good; a ſtate of mind 
analogous to kind affection in us men, only as kind 
affection in us is attended with frailty, in him it 
is abſolutely perſect, both as to mode of exiſ- 
tence, and manner of exerciſe ; That, as he 
exiſts 
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exiſts a free agent, in the higheſt and moſt glo- 
rious ſenſe, he is not mechanically, or necefſarilyz 
urged on, from this #atural diſpaſttion, to the 
communication of good; but acts herein vo- 
luntarily, and of choice: And, in fine, that, as he 
is an infinitely wiſe and intelligent, as well as free, 
agent, his exertions, in order to e 
of good, are never unit, never unreaſonable, but 
always. t, regſonable, and abſclutely and perfectly fo. 
So that, in one word, benevolence in the Deity ſig- 
nis preciſely the ſame thing. with “e a diſpoſi- 
tion freely to communicate all the good that is 

conſiſtent with 2:/e and fit conduct:“ For, ſu- 
= premely perfect beney_lence of nature, being, 
in him, conjoined with an n 
underſtanding, and unerring wiſdom, he mu 
know all the ways of producing happineſs, and 
the greateſt ſum of it that can be wiſely produced: 
And this therefore is the happineſs that may rea- 
ſonably be expected ſhould be produced by him; 
that 1s to ſay, all the happineſs to the whole, and 
every part of the creation, than can be, not in 
reſpect of omnipotence, conſidered as a natural 
power, but in the way of fit and reaſonable con- 
duct. What this comprehends, is not diſtinctly 
and fully known by creatures, formed with fuch 
narrow capacities as our's: For which reaſon, in 
all perplexed caſes (as to us there mutt neceſſarily 
be many) it becomes us to be modeſt and cautious ; 
ever taking care that we do not raſhly determine 
that to be inconſiſtent with goodneſs, wiſely and 
reaſonably diſpenſed,” which, in reality, may be 
$= A 
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a good argument in proof of it, and would 


appear ſo us to be ſo, had we cne intire view 


of the whole caſe, in all its connections and 
dependencies, 


- 


I ſhould have now proceeded to look into 


the conſtitution of nature, and inquire whether we 


are not therefrom led into this conception of 


the benevolence of the Deity :—But I ſhall firſt 
dilate a little upon a few deductions, which ſeem 


too important to be wholly paſſed over. in 


ſilence. 


In the firſt place, it is obvious to deduce, 


from the explanation that has been given of be- 


nevolence as a moral quality, ajuſt conception 
of the thing meant, when the Deity is ſpoken of 
as infinitely good. There may have been, in the 
minds of ſme, indiſtin&; if not wrong, appre- 
henſions of what is c nified by this adjunck. 
Ihe application of it, if applied intelligibly, is 
not intended to ſuggeſt, that benevolence in- 
finite in degree is diſplayed in every comnv- 
nication of goodneſs from the Deity. For it is 


evident to common ſenſe, that theſe commu- 


nications are various; ſome mat» eſt goodneſs 
in one degree, others in another; and ſo on, 
with inconceivable diverſity. Neither is it to 
be ſuppoſed, becauſe God is finitely bhenevo- 
lent, that he has in fact made an infinite ma- 
nifeſtation of his' goodneſs. This, perhaps, is 
impoſſible ; and for this very good reaſon; 


ecauſe infinity in benevolence knows no bounds; - 


ut there is ſtill room for more, and higher 
| | - diſplays” 
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Uiſplays of ir. The true idea therefore of the 
epither, infinite, when applied to God as benevo- 
lent, is, as I apprehend; plainly this ; that he 
has within himſelf a boundleſs ſource of be- 
nevolence, that he is ſo benevolent, in his na- 


ture, as that he may go on eternally making 


diſcoveries of his goodnef, ör, in other words, 
that this perfection of his is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
inexhauſtable, not capable of being exerted to 
a he plus. It is obſervable, we do not ſay that 
God is almighty, omnipotent, becauſe he has 
exerted his power to the utmoſt ;- for he may 
go on exerting it without end; otherwiſe, he 
could not be ſaid to be infinite in power: In 
the ſame ſenſe God is finitely benevolent. But 
then, as he is infinitely incelligent and wiſe, 
as well as benevolent, he never manifeſts either 
his power, or goodneſs, but under the guid- 
ance, of intelligent wiſdom; Whatever this 
directs to, he wills ſhall be ; arid whatever ke 
wills ſhall be, is actually brought into event. 
This points out the reaſon; and the true, one, 


Why God, though infinitely powerful and bene- 


volent in his nature, is yet under a limitation 
as to the diſplay of thoſe attributes. He mani- 
leſts no more power, or goodneſs, than ufttrin 
wiſdom directs to: Nor .could it be otherwiſe; 
unleſs theſe perfections were to be manifeſted 
blindly, arid, at random; ; the abſurdity of which 
is too glaring to be ſuppoſed. This leads 
To another obvious and important deduc- 
tion, which is, that no communications of 
F goodneſs 


- ” 
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: goodnefs may reaſonably be looked for from 
the Deity, though infinitely benevolent, but 
ſuch as fall in with what wiſdom directs to, as 

fit and proper. We may pleaſe ourſelves, and 

too often do, with vain ex pectations, tak ing riſe 

from falſe ideas we have in our minds of | in- 
nite benevolence, as exiſting in the breaſt of 

Ged. But it ought to be remembered, and 

ſeriouſly conſidered, that the ſame Deity who is 

> infinitely benevolent, is alſo infinitely intelli- 
gent, wiſe, juſt, and holy, and cannot there- 

fore, unleſs with groſs abſurdity, be ſuppoſed to 

| manifeſt his benevolence in any acts of good- 
| neſs, but in harmony with thoſe perfections, all 
which are equally eſſential ingredients in his 
| nature. Many men are apt to imagine, that 
| God is all goodneſs, and that they may hope 
| for every thing from this attribute of his, 
without ſo much as once- thinking how unrea- 
ſonable, and unfit it would be in an infinitely 
intelligent, wiſe, and juſt being to make diſplays 
of his benevolence in any inſtances, or degrees, 
but under the guidance of wiſdom, and in per- 
fect conſiſtency with rectitude. What are out 
ſentiments of thoſe good-natured, kindly affec- 
tioned men, who diſpenſt hed bountics, not 
with underftanding and wiſdom, but in à ran- 
| dam way, without thought cr cenſideration ? 
| We pity their weakneſs, and with they had more 
diſcretion. And ſhall we attribute that to the 
all-perfect Deity, which we, eſteem a diſgrace 
even in man Benevolence, though infinite in 
its 
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its ſource, or principle, muſt yet be limited, re- 
ſtrained, and governed in all its manifeſtations, 
by wiſdom, equity, and juſtice, or it may, in 
the final reſult of its operations, do more hurt, 
than good; to be ſure, it will not otherwiſe 
bring honor to the being poſſeſſed of it, if, at the 
ſame time, he is ſuppoſed to be endowed with 
intelligence and wiſdom, in a ſufficient degree, 
for his direction in the diſplays of his goodneſs. 

Another deduction ſtill, highly intereſting 
and important, is, that intelligent moral beings 
have no juſt ground, from the infinite bene- 
volence of God, to expect the enjoyment of that 
happinefs they are made capable of, but in con- 
ſequence of, or connection with, a wife and 
virtuous uſe of their implanted powers, under 
fuch advantages as they may be favored with. 
The reaſon is, becauſe God, though he has with- 
in himſelf an infinite, never-fatling ſpring of 
benevolence, yet will not ſuffer it to flow from 
him, in any inſtance or degree, but under the 
guidance of wiſdom that cannot err. And 
can 1t be thought wiſe or fit, that moral agents; 
whether they are virtuous or vicious, without 
regard had to their reſpective oppoſite charac- 
ters, ſhould be indiſeriminately treated as ſv i- 
table objects of the Divine benevolence? Ho- 
would ſuch a conduct comport with the de- 
ſign of heaven in the beſtowment of intellec- 
tual and moral powers? To what purpoſe 
were they given, if it was a matter of indiffe- 
rency, in relation to their being fit 2 of 

wy 
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their Maker's kind notice, how they employed 
them ? And how could even theſe moral be- x 
ings themſelves, entertain in their minds, be- 
coming c:nceptions of the wiſdom. and recti- 
tude. of the Supreme Creator and Ruler, upæn 
this plan. of manifeſting his beneyolence ?. 
Beſides, it may be juſtly queſtioned, whether: 
moral agents can be made truly happy, but by. 
a wile and right uſe of their implanted facul- 

ties. The goodneſs of God, under the direc-, 
tion of wiſdom, has given them various fa- 
culties, and placed them within reach of ob- 
jects fitted to yield them the enjoyment, they 
were formed capable of; but if they will ſeek 
for happineſs in other ways, and not in this, 
which à good. Gyd. has purpoſely. adapted to 
give it to them, how ſhould they be the ſub- 
jects of it? It cannot be. There muſt be an 
agreement between faculties and objects, and 
a due application alſo of theſe faculties to their 
teſpective objects, ur there, can be no proper ſa- 
tistaction. It is indeed impoſſible there ſhould: 

be, according to the preſent conſtituted way of 
enjoyment. The nature, therefore of intellec- 
tual moral beings muſt be changed into ſome 


other, or they mult; in a meaſure, act vp to 


their character as peſſeſſing this nature; other- 
wiſe, they can no more enjoy the happineſs 


proper to this kind of beings, than righteouſ- 


neſs can have fellow ſhip with i 
or light have communion with der kreis 
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I have hitherto conſidered this deduction on- 
ly in general, as it reſpects all intelligent mo- 
ral beings, in all worlds. But it may, with 
pertinency be applied more particularly to us 
men, as containing that in it which 1s well 
worthy of qur moſt ſcrious attention. We are 
formed by the God that made us, not only with 
animal, but intellectual and moral faculties ; 
in which view of our conſtitution, we avs 
nothing to expect, in a way. of favorable no- 
tice, from the Deity, though infinitely bene- 
volent, but what is ſuited to the faculties, he 
has given us, and to be enjoyed only in con- 
nection with, or in conſequence of, a due and 
proper uſe. of them. Was benevolence i in God 
a propenſity in his nature, of the inſtinctive 
kind, blindly urging him on ta a gratification 
of it, it might be done at any rate: But, far 
from this, it is a diſpoſition inhering in an all- 
perfect mind, and that is inſeparably conjoined 
with infinite knowledge and wiſdom , and can 
therefore be never manifeſted ad extra but with 
reaſon, and i in conſiſtency with re&itude. And 
as we men are formed, 'not only with bodil 
appetites, but with intellectual and moral pow- 
ers alſo, ſhall it be imagined, that ſuch a be- 
ing as God is ſhould make us the objects of 

is benevolence, in any way but that, which is 

ſuitably adapted to the nature he has given us? 
And if, inſtead of cukivating our * ſuperior 
powers, and exerciſing them in a due manner 


v pog their proper objects, we neglett their 
; improvement, 
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improvement, or, what is much worſe, pervert 
them to the purpoles of vice and folly, mak- 
ing uſe of them, not to anſwer the noble ends 
for which they were given us, but to invent and 
contrive ways for the more enlarged gratificati- 
on of our inferior inclinations ; I fay, if, inſtead 
of acting up to our rank as men, we thus de- 
grade vurſclves into the claſs of brutes, what 
may we reaſonably expect, but evil, rather 
than good, from even the infinitely good God ? 
It is owing to ſuch characters as our's, that the 
creation has been marred and in ſo great a mea- 
ſure filled with diſorder and confuſion. And 
ſhall that Being, who is the righteous King and 
Judge, as well as Creator of men, make this 
ind of perſons the ſpecial objects of his bene- 

volent notice ? Is it not far more reaſonable, 
and fit, and this, even, from a princple of be- 
nevolence, that he ſhovld recompenſe to them 
according to the evil of their doings ? As 
one expreſſes it much better than I can do,— 
« Becauſe God is ſupremely good, therefore 
wi he puniſh the obſtinately vicious; ſince to 
be indulgent to them, would be to encourage 
v hat muſt produce the greateſt miſery to the 
moral world. As certainly as God deſires the 
-weifare of his rational creatures, that 1s, as cer- 
t-iniy as he is good, he will puniſh obſtinate 
tranſgreſſors, and maintain the honor of his 
laws and government, nor ſuffer thoſe to be 
tra»pledupon with i;opunity, ntil im piety, cru- 
eli, injuſtice, intemperance, and brutal debauche- 
| "A | ry, 
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fy, become univerſal. No ſtate of things can 
appear ſo evil, as this appears, to an infinitely 
wiſe and good Parent and Governor: He will 
therefore certainly take the meth.ds pr per to 
prevent it. And as puniſhing the perverſe and 
obſtinately wicked, according t-. their demerits, 
and with circumſtances of terror, 1-fficient to 
reſtrain others from like practices, is a proper 
and neceſſary means ta this end, obſtinate ſin- 
ners muſt expect ſuch puniſh rents ; and to pro- 
miſe themſelves i punity becauſe God is goed, 
is to hope that G d will ceaſe to be good to the 
whole, and to the beft' deſerving, that he may be 
fatally indalgent to thyſe who are not bjects 
of his mercy;” He goes on, in the foll-wing 
pathetic but infinitely reaſonable exhortatory 
advice, „Give up then, prelumptuous ſinner, 
all thy decent..l hopes. As God hath made chee 
rational and free, thou canit not be happy, 
but by piety and go dneſs, by an imitation of - 
the Deity, and in his preſence and fav-jr. As 
long as thou continueſt wicked, thy temper in- 
capacitates thee for the Divine favor, and for 
feal happineſs. God cann t thew mercy to ſuch 
as thee, with-ut letting in a deluge of wicked- 
neſs, the greateſt evil conceivable, on his moral 
creation. And to puniſh ſuch is neceſſary tothe 
welfare .of the pious and virtuous, and of all 
who may become holy. Repent therefore im- 
mediately, and become qualified for mercy ; 
otherwiſe, the unchangeable goodneſs of the 
Diving nature, inſtead of promiſing thee im- 
. 5 punity, 
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punity, will inſure thy deſtruction; which will 
be the more dreadful, as proceeding from infi- 
nite goodneſs, and evidencing thy guilt to be 
fo malignant, that even infinite clemency could 

Not extend to thee.” 2 
It may with propriety be added here, that the 
Supreme Being himſelf, as he is an intelligent 
moral agent in abſolute perfection, is infinitely 
happy from the delight he takes in always chuſing, 
willing, and doing, and with perfect freedom, that 
which is right and fit. And as he has made us men 
with intellectual and moral powers, after the ſin ili- 
tude of his own, though in a I degree, he has 
planted a capacity in our nature of being hap- 
Py with the like kind of happineſs, he himſelf 
exiſts in the enjoyment of. But then it ſhould 
be remembered, we muſt be the ſubjects of this 
happineſs in the ſame way that he is, that is, 
by a wiſe and fit uſe of our rational and m«ral 
faculties ; or, in other words, by ſo governing 
our elections, volitions, and conſequent actions, 
as that they may be conformed, as nearly as may 
e, to the eternal rule of right. This is the 
way, and the only one, in which we can at- 
tain to the happineſs that is ſuited to the na- 
ture of ſuch beings as we are. Benignity of 
heart, probity of mind, conſcious integrity, 
ſelf-approbation, and a good hope of the appro- 
bation of our Maker, evidenced to us by an 
habitual, ſteady courle of freely chuſing and 
practiſing the things that are comely, juſt, pure, 
lovely, and of good report,“ are the true 
| | {ource 
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ſ-urce of the moral happineſs we are formed 
capable of, We map, in conſequence of the im- 
perfe in that is natural to us as creatures, from 
fre2 choice, act below our character as men; 
walking in impiety, ſenſuality; unrighteouſneſs, 
deceit, "malignity, and the like vicious ways : 
Bur, inſtead of being adapted to yield vs real, 
ſolid ſatis faction, they powerfully tend to make 
us miſerable ; and miſery will be the reſult 98 
ſach a walk, according to the conſtitution c 
nature, unleſs counteracted by the Deity, which, 
to expect, would be the vaineſt thing in the 
world. Yea, it fn uld ſee n impoſſible, that 
a rational moral being ſhould be happy, whoſe 
choice, and conſequent practice, are a contra- 
dition to his reaſon, and a violation of the rule 
of right: It would be a ſubverſion of that or- 
der, which is the eſtabliſhment of a good God, 
that the happineſs proper to an intelligent na- 
ture might, in this way; be attained to. If we 
would be happy, as beings of our rank in the 
ſcule of exiſtence, we mult act up to our charac- 
ter, and not as if we had no underſtanding, and 
there were no difference between us ind the 
bealt that periſhs. The bleſſed God himſelf, as 
an intelligent moral being, i is morally happy, and 
co noletely fo : But how ? By invariably chuſ- 
117, an ang, fo as to approve himſelf per- 
fe di / a N jut, faithful, aad good, both in 
tue intera diſhofti on of his mind, and in all 
the m mife kr 208 he in ikes of himſelf to his 
Crcde Ares. We oo male capable of the like 
| G kind 
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kind cf happineſs : But how ſhall we become 
the percipients of it? By an imitation of God 
in benignity of temper and conduct, in purity, 
in righteouſneſs, in charity, and in every thing 
that is amiable; and worthy of eſteem. In 
this way God is happy; and in this way we 
may be happy alſo : but in no other. If, ac- 
cording to our meaſure, we are perfect as God 
is perfect, holy as he is holy, juſt and true as 
he is, we may depend we ſhall never fail of 
being as happy, with a God-like happineſs, as 
our nature will allow of. In this way, he has 
zudged it wiſe and fit to make vs happy; nor 
has he given us the leaſt reaſon to expect he 
will do it in any other, or to imagine it poſ- 
ſible he ſhould, in r e with wildom 
and rectitude. 
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ART 1b 


Proving, that the Deity is ſupremely and perfectly 
benevolent, in the ſenſe that goodneſs, as a moral 
guality, has been explained to belong to him. 


OME have endeavoured to prove, by meta- 
x J phyſical reaſqning, that the Deity is perfect- 
ly and infinitely benevolent. And I fee not, I 
muſt :9nfeſfs, but that may be offered in this 
way of reaſyning which is ſtrictly concluſive. 
We may be as ſure, from the exerciſe of that 
pawer of diſcernment we are naturally endowed 
with, of the perfect benevolence of the Divine 
Being, as of his exiſtence, or of any of the per- 
fe di ons we connect with it. The ſame intel-: 
lectual per that aſſures, us there muſt be an 
eternal ſelf- exiſtent Dzity, aſſures us alſo, and 
in the fam2 way, that he muſt be poſſeſſed, not 
of this or that perfection only, but of every 
perfe i n. For, having always exiſted wich- 
out any exterior cauſe to limit his exiſtence, ei- 
ther as to its nature, manner, or properties, 
there is, and muſt be, preciſely the ſame rea- 
ſon to ſappoſe him the fobjeR of all perfecti- 
ons, as of any one im particular. Benevolence, 
therefore, ſupremely perfeX benevolence, is 
as juſtly applicable to him as immenſicy, ſpi- 
rituality, omaiporence, or any of the Divine 
actrib jtes, t which the epithet, natural, is. 
Smmonly applied, to diſtingulſh 8 EY 

tho 
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thoſe that are called moral : Not that theſe 
germs of diſtin&tion import any difference be- 
tween-the perſections e God, in regard of their, 
neceſſary co-eternal exiſtence in the Divine. 
Nature. They are rather intended to pe int 
out a difference in their kind only. The na- 
tural perfeftions of God are cf one ſert; bis 
moral ones of another, The former are, in their 
very nature, different from the latter; ven 
which account hey have been, as they reaſcn- 
ably might be, diſtinguiſhed by dificient ad- 
juncts. But they are all, without diſcrimination, 
natural properties. The Deity eternally exiſted 
in poſieffion of them; and they are effential 
to his very being, and equally fo : Inſomuch 
that he cannot be ſuppeſed to exiſt with the 
exception of one, any more than all of them. It 
may with as much reaſon and truth be affirm- 
ed of him, that he is by nature holy, juſt, and; 
good, as that he is almighty, immenſe, om- 
nipotent ; and that he always was ſo, and al- 
ways will be ſo, and that it is impoſſible he 
ſhould exif}. otherwiſe, 

But, as this method of arguing may ap- 
pear to ſome abſtruſe, and not fo well adapted 
to carry conviction with it, I ſhall leave it, and 
go on to another that is more eaſy and fan, iliar, 
and, it may be, at the ſame time, more 
ſtrikingly concluſive. 

By che things that are made, the eternal pow- 
er and Godhead of the Create r may be, and 
are, clearly perceived by duly attentive minds; 
and 
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and the ſame may be ſaid, and with equal 
truth, of his all- perfect benevolence. Do we 
attribute almighty power to God, from the ef- 
fects of power he has produced? And ſhall we 
not conceive of him as perfectly benevolent, 
from the effects of his goodneſs we every where 
ſee in our world, and in all parts of the uni- 
verſe we have any knowledge of ? How num- 
| berleſs, are the creatures he has formed with 
capacities of enjoyment ? How amazingly va- 
rious are theſe capacities? What abundant pro- 
vißon has he made for filling them with the. 
good that is ſuited to their reſpective natures ?. 
And how immenſe is the quantum of good en- 
Joyed by them all, conſidered in one collective 
view ? Every creature we caſt our eyes upon, 
diſcovering pleaſure in its exiſtence, from the 
good it is made capable of enjoying, and actu- 
ally does enjoy, is, at once, both an inſtance, 
and proof, of the Divine benevolence. How 
inconceivably is this evidence increaſed in 
its ſtrength, when ſuch multitudes of beings in 
the creation of God, the number of which no 
man can count, have been, through a long 
ſucceſſion of ages, and {til} are, the percipi- 
ents of his bountiful care, and munificent good- 
nefs ! Can any ane, in the ſober exerciſe of his 
underſtanding, queſtion, whether this is a clear 
proof of benevolence in the Deity ? Eſpecial- 
ly, when there has been the diſplay of ſuch 
eſtonithing ſkill and contrivance in the formati- 
on of taculties, and the making and placing 
COD: objects 
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bbjects within the reach of them, ſo admirably 


ſuited to yield them delight, and in ways and 
degrees beyond conception various. Who can 
help, in this view of things, breaking forth in 
me ſuch words of admiration as thoſe of piovs 
David, Thou, Lord, art good, and d& it 
good ! Thy tender mercies are over all the 
works of thy hands !” 

But, as it is a matter of no ſmall importance, 
that we entertain in our minds lively ccncepti- 
ons of the benevolence of the Deity, I ſhall be 
particular and diſtin& in mentioning ſome of 
thoſe effects of it, which muſt, unleſs we are 
greatly faulty in the uſe of our intellectual 

o wers, oblige us to confeſs, that God is good, 
hon and perſectly good. 

Only, before I enter upon this argument, and 
in order to clear the way to it, I deſire the follow- 
ing remarks may be previouſly well. conſidered. 

The rf is, That this ſyſtem of our's is not 
to be conſidered fingly, and by i elf, when we 
are arguing about the'benevolence of the Deity 
And for this plain reaſan, becauſe there are 
other ſyſtems of heings, ta whom God has made 
manifeſtations of his goodneſs. If we may de- 
pend upon the bible, as a ſacred book, there 
are certainly other beings, capable of happi- 
neſs, and in act wal poſſeffion of it, beſides thoſe 
which dwell on this carth. Nay, more than 
this, their capacities for happineſs are much 
Larger, than the Capacit: ies of any of the beings 
belonging to this ſykem ; and they actually en- 

Joy 
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joy it, in a much higher degree. But if any 
ſhould eſteem this a conſideration of little 
weight, I would add, there are ſo many globes 
viſible to our ſight, equally capable, with this 
lobe we live upon; of containing inhabitants, 
farniſbed with ſentiments of happineſs, and 
means of obtaining it, that it is, without all 
d ubt, the truth of fa#, that they are filled 
with ſuch inhabitants. With reſpe& to our 
earth, we certainly know, that it has relation 


to life and enjoyment. It is indeed fo conſtituted 


as to ſupport in being and "happineſs innumera- 
ble animated creatures of various kinds. And 
why ſhovld the other globes, revolving in the 
ſame heavens, be I oked up-'n as meer dead mat- 
ter? We have infinitely greater reaſon, from 
what we ſee to be fat in our own globe, to ſup- 
poſe that they alſo are fo formed as to be ſub- 
ſervient to the preſervation of numberleſs percei- 
ving beings, to the honor of che Creator's mu- 
nificence. The all-powerful, and infinitely wiſe, 
God could as eaſily have m delled the other 
globes to the purpoſes of maintaining /ife, and 
rendering it comfortable, and happy, to milli- 
ons of creatures, as he has done this: And the 
thought that he has actually ſo made and contrived 
the other globes, in the heavens, is perfectly 
analogous to what we behold of his goodneis, 
with reſpect to our own ſyltem: It is indeed 
the moſt obvious and natural inference, from 
the confideration of him as a benevolent, as well 


as powerful and wiſe Being. | 5 
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Ik now we are naturally led, from kwwy aþ- 


Pearances, to argue, that there are other beings 
beige thoſe on this globe; and that this globe; 
with all the animate and intelligent beings dwel- 
ling on itz, is only one of the ſyſtems that 
has been produced by the infinitely benevolent 
cauſe of all things, the conſequence is plain, 
viz. that this world of our's ought to be con- 
ſidered as only a part of ſome great aubole, abuut 
which the benevolence of the Deity is employed. 
And in this view of the caſe, the full ciſcovery of 
benevolence is not to be la ked for, in our ſyſ- 
tem ſingly and ſeparately, but in them all collec- 
tively conſidered. And it would be injurious 
to the Deity, to complain of him for want of 
geodneſs, meerly becauſe the manifeſtation of 
it to our particular ſyſtem, conſidered ingly, and 
tart from the reſt, is not ſo great as we may ima- 
gine it could be. It is no argument that the 
Deity is not abſolutely good, becauſe the greate/; 
* Communicable good is not to he fourd in our world: 
Was our world indeed the only ene in which 
there were perceiving beings, anc we knew 
this to be faZ, the argument might then carry 
weight with it. For, if the Deity was abſ lute- 
ly and perfectly good, our world, in this cate; 
would be the proof of it, confidered ,/mply. in 
it. ſelf. But if there are cther ſyſtems, they. muſt 
be taken care of, and provided fur, as well as 
our's : Anda» more happineſs is required for our 
ſyſtem, even from infinitely. 2 benev: lence; 
than is proper for a part of ſome great whale. 
oy ; And 


And it is enough to illuſtrate the real. 3e. 
ing of an abſolutely perfe# principle of bene- 
volence, if the diſplays of it towards our world, 
one af the conſtituent parts of this wh le, are 
clearly diſcerned to contain at much good as can 
reaſonably be ſuppoſed to fall to our ſhare. | 
A ſecond remark though not very foreign from 
the former, is, that, in arguing concerning the 
Divine Benevolence, we ought not to conſider ita 
diſplays as they affect individual beings only, but as 
they relate to the particular Syſtem of which they 
vre parts. For, as all particular {yftems are, pro< 
bably, related to ſome auiver/al one, and, pro- 
pefly ſpeaking, are ſo many parts conſtituting ” 
this great whole, deſigned, by the Dezty, for the 
full manifeſtation -of his infinitely perfect bene- 
volence : In like manner, the ſeveral beings, 
in any particular ſyſtem, are the parts conſtitu- 
ting that a particular whole : And the Divine 
benevolence therefore, is to be eſtimated from 
its amount to this whole, and not its conſtitu- 
ent parts, ſeparately conſidered; Theſe, it is 
true, mult partake of good ; but then, the good 
lo-ked for ought to be no other than is pro- 
per to parts, bearing ſuch a relation to ſuch = 
a whole. . N N 
To be ſure, the only fair way of judging of 
the Divine benevolence, with reſpect to our 
world, is to conſider it, not as difplayed to 
ſeparate individuals, but to the whole Jyſtem, and 
to theſe as its conſtituent paris. For it is true 
in fa, that the Deity originally made, and 
H conſtantly 
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conſtantly governs, all the various kinds of be- 


ings, on this earth, and all the individuals in 
each of theſe kinds, with a relative view. He 
conſiders them not ſimply as ſo many kinds of 
beings, much leſs as ſo many ſingle individuals, 
but as parts conſtituting ſuch a particular /af- 
tem in the univerſe, We therefore find, that 
the individuals in every kind are wiſely and va- 
riouſſy related to each othef; and hot only ſo, 
but the kinds tbemſelves are, in like manner, 
related to one another, ſo as to be paris pro- 
pexly fitted to fill up this Hem, and conſti- 
tute it a good particulaMphele, And, accord- 
ingly, our ideas of the Creator, as benevolent, 
are to be fetched from the diſcoveries he has 
made cf goodneſs to the ſyſtem made up of 
theſe parts, and not to any of the parts as de- 
tached from the ſyſtem to which they are re- 
lated. And, in this way cf judging of the in- 
finitely benevclent Deity, no more good is to 
be expected from him, with reſpect to any /pe- 
cies of beings, cr any individuals in theſe ſpe- 
cies, than is reaſonably conſiſtent with the good 
of the «whole ſyſtem, of which they are parts. 
"And, if there appears to be the maniteſtation 
of. /o mueb goodnteſs towards them 'as might 
reaſonably be expected. for ſucb parts, bearing 
f.ch a relation to a geod whele, it is all the good- 
neſs that can be expected frum beneyolence, 
though infinite, if, at the fame time, it'is 4wwi/e 
and reaſonable, | 


I; 
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It will probably be faid here, infinite beneve- 
Ence is nit to be reſtrained,” by conflitutions and 
ems, from doing all the good it poſſibly can 
to every individual capable ſubject of happi- 
neſs ; and that the maſt good ought to be pro- 


duced, though it ſhould be by Angle unrelated 


acts of benevolence. To which the anſwer is, 
that infinite bene volence will do all the good it can: 
But for any to ſuppoſe, that it may do more 
good, up en the whole, by ſingle unconnected diſ- 
plays, than by relative ones, is only talking in 
the dark. For who can fo much as gueſs at the 
reſult of ſuch unconnected diſplays of grnodneſs ? 
It may be, in the nature of things, for aught 
any man living, knows to the contrary, impo/- 
fible that fo much happineſs ſhould be commu- 
nicated in this way, as may be communicate 

in the way of act eng that, in fact, takes place, 
And as the Deity has thought fit to diſplay his 
goodneſs, not by unrelated acts, but ſich as are 


congaſted with ſome general plan, conftituti:n, or 


em, this ought to be preſumed to be the fitte/f 
and maſt efft ual method for the communica- 
tion of the greateſt good; unleſs it can be fully 
and clearly proved, that it is nor: And till then, 
if we would judge fairly and impartialty of the 
Divine Benevolence, we muſt form our ſenti- 
ments of it, not from its diſplay tn, #:4ividuals 
ſmzly conſidered, but to the ſyſtems of which they 
are parts; looking for no more good to the in 
dividuals than is conſiſtent” with the place they 
dear in the conſticution of the whole. | 
Anather 
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Fo 

| » Fa remark. is, That we muſt not judge 
of the Lenevolencę of the Deity meerly from the 
gFual good we ſee produced, but ſhould like- 
wiſe take into conſideration the tenden) f 
thoſe general laws conf rmably to which it 1s 
produced. The reaſon is, becauſe the tendency 
of theſe laws may be obſtrufted, and l/s. good ac- 
tually take place, than they are naturally fitted to 
produce: In which caſe, it is no argument of 
want of goodneſs in the Dei that no more goed, 
Was C-mnmunicated ; though it m ay be of folly 
in the creatures. 1 5 r. 
This I look upon to be the moſt important 
1 remark deſcrying previ us conſideration, in 
. the preſent debate; and ſhall theref re be par- 
14 ticular in explaining myſelf upon it. In or- 

| der whereto let it be obſerved, | 
= It is, in fact, true, that the Deity does not 
. _ eommi nicate either being or happineſs. to his. 
creatures, at leaſt on this earth, by an immedi- 
gte act of pywer, but by, concurring with an 
gebliſbed courſe of nature. What I nean is, he 
brings creatures into exiſtence, and makes them 
happy, by the intervention of ſecana cauſes, ope- 
rating, under his direction and influence, in a 
feed regular, uniform manner. They are all 
rought into being, and preſerved in being, 
in this way: Aud not only ſo, but all the 
appineſs they attain. to the enjoyment. of, is, 
in like manner, dependent on. general Jaws, 
Vheſe operation the Deity docs not coun 


ter- 
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ter-act, but concurs with, in order tu pro- 
duce this effect. This is aniverſally true of al 
the animate kinds on the earth: And it is par- 
ticularly true of men, its only inhabitants chat 
are endowed with ratianal and moral powers. 
They are brooght into exiſtence according to 
a ſettled uniform courſe of nature: And their ex- 
iſtence, which, at is nothing more than 
a variegated capacity for bappineſt, is upheld by 
fated laws ;/and it is by fared laws ſtill chat 
this capacity, agreeably to its diverſe narars, 
is opened and expanded, and gradually fitted 
for the happineſs that is proper to it. 
Theſe. ate all unqueſtionable fas. And 
he conſequence from them is another ad ag 
n viz. that % goed may be produ- 
ted by the operation of theſe cauſes, than they na- 
turally tend to produce, and actually would pro- 
duce, if they were not obſtructed in their opes 
ration. To illuſtrate my meaning by an exam- 
ple. It is by the intervention of ourſelves; in à 
great meafure, that we come to the enjoyment 
of that happineſs our implanzed capacities tend bo: 
The good we are originally formed for is put 
very much into our ol power ; inſomuch that 
we are mate or Is happy, in conſequence of 
our own conduct. This is one of the percr#} 
laws, according to which the Deity operates in 
the communication of good. And it ſo unis 
verſally takes place, that he does not ſo muck 
as uphold us in being, excluſively of eur ow? 
. We care , 
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ure in providing, and ufing, that ſuſtenance, 
without which, according to another law of 
nature, we cannot be preſerved in life. Nei- 
ther does he open and enlarge our implanted 
Faculties, or fill them with the good that is 
ſuited to them, but with the concurrence of 
ourſelves: inſomuch that the increaſe, eſpeci- nl 
ally of our mental and moral capacities, is ſo far 
put into our own power, that 1t 1s, 1n a great 
meaſure, dependent on ouyſelves, whethey they. 
attain to any conſiderable degrees either of per- 
Fetian, or bappineſs. And it is true, in expe+ 
rience, that a great part of mankind do nog 
arrive to that extent, either of perfection or bap- 
pineſs,their original capacities would have allow. 
ed of, and they might have attained. to, had 
they more wiſely fallen in with the tendency of 
that general law, which makes their perfection 
and happineſs ſo much dependent on tbemſelves. 
They do not ule their own powers, in order to 
their own gaad, as they might do; and ſo come 
ſhort of that degree af good, this general law ten- 
ded to produce, and would actually have pro- 
duced, had it not been their own fault. It is 
therefore owing to themſelves, and not to the Dei- 
ty, that they do not partake of good, in larger 
meaſures; And it would be a wrong to his 
infinite benevolence to judge of it meerly from the 
good they actually enjoy, without taking into 
conſideration the tendency of this, among the 
other general laws by which he operates in diſ- 


playing his goodneſs, 
_ 
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It will poſſibly be ſaid here, infinite benevo- 
lence cannot be confined to general laws, in the 
communication of good: Or if general laws 
are expedient, it may reaſonably be expected, 
that a perfectly benevolent being ſhould inter. 
poſe, as occaſions may make it neceſſary, to 
prevent that miſchief which might take place, 
if general laws were ſteadily and rigidly ad- 
hered to. | | 

As to the firſt part of this objection, that 
infinite benevolence is not to be reſtrained, in 
its exertions, within the limits of general laws ; 
it is more than we can precend to affirm, upon 
any other foot than that of meer conjecture. 
For notwithſtanding all that we can prove to 
the contrary, the method of communicating 
good by general laws may be the fitteft : And 
the Deity, who is perfectly acquainted with all 
the methods in which it is poſſible, that good 
ſhould be communicated, might ſee it to be 
che 7 ; and, for that reaſon, ſelect it from 
Wall others, as the only one in which he was de- 
ermined to manifeſt his infinite benevolence. And 
ndeed, we ourſelves, weak as we ate, can diſ- 
ern this to be the fitteſt and beſt method we 
re able to conceive of. For it is the alone 
oundation of all our rational exertions, whether 
f body or mind, ſeparate from which they 
fould be, in a manner, uſeleſs, as they could 
ot be directed to any end. Did the Deity ob- 
rye no rule, no order, no ſtated courſe, in his com- 
nunications, what ſhould we be able to make 
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of ſuch a method of conduct? What beauty or 
harmony could we diſcover in it? What rules- 
could e form from it to govern our own 
purſuits? Appearances that do not refult from Bl 
eftablijhed laws, operating g in ai ſtated, uniform way, | 
arg. ab{qlutely- unintelligible. For being, by 
ſuppoſition, ./ing/e, ſeparate, independent effects, 
nothing could be argued from them: They 
could not be ranged in order; ſo as to ſerve any 
valuable purpoſe ; but mufl be perceived by BE 
every intelligent mind as a looſe, rude, unconnefed 
heap. of irregularity and contuſion. Thoſe ap- 
pegtances only, which take place in a wniiferm 
way, according to al liſced laws, are capable 
of being reduced to a certain rule, and 1. as to 
lay a proper foundation, either for ſcience or 
forgligbt: Nor d any «ther ſeem to become the 
wiſdom of an infinitely intelligent agent. 
Inconveniences, it is true, may ariſe from this 
method of acting by general laws, in a ſtated 
way. And, perhaps, it is imp«ſlible, in the 
nature of things, that general laws ſhould be ſo 
framed as abſolutely ©, prevent all trregularily. 
But may nit the ſame be ſaid, cf any cther 
method of condi. & that could be pitched upon, 
with equal truth? And fer aught we cam ſay 
to the contrary, there may be leſs danger ef 
irregularities in this, than any other methd 
. n at leaſt, of irregularities that can- 
nt be rectified in the ſnal Me of things, ſo fat 
as it. can be done in couſiſtency with wiſdum and 


. 
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The other branch cf the objection is, that, if 
eneral laws h uld be thought expedient, it may 
Kad, be expected, that an infinitely benevolent 
being would interpe/e, as occaſion required, to 
prevent the miſchiet which would otherwiſe take 
place. In reply whereto, it may be obſerved, tho 
inconveniences will probably ariſe, for the preſent, 
when general laws are ſtatedly kept t; yet it may 
be poffible, as has beenjult hinted, that theſe in- 
conveniences may be remedied, {> far as it can 
be wiſely done, in the final reſult of their ope- 
ration: And if ſo, there can be no abſolute 
need that they ſhould, by interpaſitions, be pre- 
vented for the preſent. But was this impoſſible; 
who knows what would be the conſequence 
of theſe deſired interpaſitions? It is certain they 
would entirely alter the preſent method of com- 
municating god: And will any man take up- 
on him co determine, that good upon the cob le, 
and not evil, would be the reſult of ſuch an 
alteration ? Poflibly this method of communi- 
cating good by general laws, uniformly adbered 
#0, is, in the nature of things, a better adapted 
one to produce the greateſt good, than the 'other 
method by interpoſitions continually repeated. It is 
true, if by iuterpaſitions no other effect would 
follow than the prevention of the miſchief they 
are introduced for, they might well be deſired: 
And I ſee not indeed but they might reaſ na- 
bly be expected from an infinitely bene v lent 
being. But it is certain, they would be fol- 
lowed with other effects; and I may add, bad 
* | 


ones © 
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ones too, which might be more than a ba- 
lance for the good it is intended they ſhould 
produce. As thus: — They weuld render all 
foreſight abſolutely uncertain, and, in no mea- 
ſure, to be depended en; they would put a Mi 
final bar in the way of men's a#ivity and in- 
C4ſtry, in the uſe af their various powers, whe- 
ther bodily, or mental; and, in ſhort, they 
would totally deſtroy the whole buſine/s of life, 
which is carried on , upon this ſuppoſition, that 
ſuch and fuch actions will be followed with i 
ſuch and ſ»-ch conſequences, in virtue of thoſe iſ 
eſtabliſted laws, which uniformly take place in the 
werld, No one indeed can ſo much as conjec- 
ture what theſe interpoſitions would finally iſſue 
in. If they did ſome good, they might poſſi- 
bly do mere hurt. And for aught we know, 
they might, upon the whole, counter- act the 
very end for which they were introduced: That 
9 is to fav, they might be the occaſion of an over- | 
Þ# balance of miſchief. And if ſo, ſo the Deity,, Wl 
y | not interpaſug, in the manner pleaded for, is an 
li inſtance f goodneſs, and not an argument in 
| proof of the want of it. $95 

The great thing more particularly aimed at, 

| by theſe interpoſitions, is, the prevention of mo- 
ral evil; which has dene ſo much hurt in the 
world. And could the Deity, in this way, have 
prevented the abuſe of moral powers, without 
bringing en, at the ſame time, other conſe- 
quences, as truly fatal to the. happineſs of mo- 


ral agents, he would, no doubt, have done it. 
8 And 
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And his not doing it ought to be looked upon 
as a ſtrong preſumptive argument, that he. old 
not, without the following of theſe bad effects ; 
unleſs it can be clearly ſhown, that no ſuch ef- 
fets would have followed thereupon. The en- 
trance of wickedneſs into the world, it is readily 
owned, has done vaſt miſchief : But will any man 
undertake to. prove, that Jeſs miſchief would have 
been done, if this had been prevented by the 
interpaſitions pleaded for? Poſhbly, no interpe- 
Ftions, but ſuch over-bearing ones as would have 
deſtroyed moral agency, would have certainly and 
abſolutely prevented moral evil: And the deitruc- 
tion of moral agency would, I will venture to 
ſay, have at once deſtroyed the true and only 
foundation, on which the greateſ# and moſt 
valuable part of the happineſs, that 1s commu- 
nicable from the Deity, is built; as any intel- 
ligent reader will eaſily perceive, by. purſuing 
the thought in his own mind, and as we may 
have occaſion largely to purſue it hereafter. 

It appears then, upon the whole, that we 
have. no juſt reaſon for complaint, that the Dei- 
ty communicates good by general lat, whoſe 
operation he does not counter- act, but con- 
curs with, in a regular uniform courſe. The 
main queſtion therefore, in the preſent argu- 
ment, is, whether hoſe las are as good as it 
might reaſonably be expected they ſhould be, 
if eſtabliſh:d by a perfectly benevolent being? 
And: this muſt be determined (the other previ- 
dus, remarks having had their due weight) by 

< the 
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the tendency of the laws themſelves to the pro- 
duction of good, as well as by the good that is 
actually produced by them. Theſe ſhould be 
c nſidered nor fingly, but in one conjunct view, 
The good actually produced ought to come 
int conſideration, becauſe it cannot well be 
{ ppoſed, that an infinitely benevolent God would 
have eſtabliſhed any laws for the manifeſtation 
of his goodneſs, unleſs he had foreſeen by his 
infinite preſcience that it would hereby have 
been eventually and actually diſplayed: It ſhould: 
ſeem as though he would not have carried any. 
plan into executi n, but what would have had 
this effect, But then, the tendenq of theſe laws 
ought to be conſidered likewiſe, becauſe this 

might manifeſt greater benevolence than the good 
that is aXually, produced. The laws might be 
well adapted in their nature, and rendency, to 
effect mare gd than is actually accompliſhed: 
And that more good is not produced may be 
owing, not to any defect in the laws, but to a M- 
1e of them by his creatures : for which they are 
anſwerable, and not the Detty. 

And this is particularly worthy of conſiderati- 
on, wth reſpect to our world; which is not in 
the ſtate now, that God originally made it, but 
abounding with evils, introduced by ourſelves, 
againſt the manifeſt zendency of thoſe laws which 
he was pleaſed to eſtabliſh, in order to eftect 
its greater good, ſo far as it could reaſonably and 
wiſely be done. And that this end is not ac- 
compliſhed, is wholly chargeable to that 720 | 
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bf our faculties, whereby we have perverted 
the tendency of thoſe laws, which would other- 
wiſe have operated to its taking effect. It is 


impoſſible therefore we ſhould judge fairly of 


the Creator's benevolence, from a view only of 
our world, under its preſent actual enjoyments + 
Bur if we would farm right ſentiments of it, we 
mult conſider the tendency of the Divine ſcheme 
of operation, and what the ſtate f the world 
would have been, if the rational and moral be- 
ings in it had acted np to the /aws of their na- 
ture, and given them full ſcope to operate for 
the production of good. This will give us the 
idea of good, in ſme meaſure, anſwering the plan 
of it, in the Divine mind. Every other view 
of it, ſeparate from this, will be either partial, 


or falſe, and fall ſhort of exhibiting to us the 


true character of the Deity as benevolent. 

The laft remark, though not the leaſt im- 
portant, 1s, that, 'in judging of the Divine be- 
nevolence, we mult carry our thoughts beyond 
the preſent to ſome future ſtate of exiſtence, and 
conſider them as connected in the Divine plan of 
operation for good. Was geath the entire de- 
ſtruction of all the intelligent moral 'beings that 
have exiſted, or will exiſt, on this earth, it 
would be difficult, I may ſay impoſſible, to en- 
tertain the thought, that the Creator was be- 
pevolent, in the ſenſe we are pleading for. And 
one of the reaſons, why ſome are ſo ready to 
call in queſtion his abſolutely perfe# goodneſs, 


is their looking upon the preſent ſtate, in an 


independent 


vents. And, in this way, the goodneſs of G0 
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independent view, and not as in/eparably comoine? 
with ſome future one, And 1? wonder they 
are puzzled with difficulties, and find them ſelvey 


unable to reconcile. actual appearances with the 
idea of infinite benevolence. For if it ſhould prove 


the real truth of the caſe, that the preſent ſtate 
of things, is nothing more than a part of the 
Divine plan carried into execution, and a part 
too that is related to another ſtate, that will ſuc- 
ceed in due time, it cannot be but that preſer/ 
appearances, conſidered independently of this 
connection, ſhould be ſuch as are not to be ac- 
counted for. It is no other than might reaſon- 


| ably be expected. And the only way to remove 


them, and judge impartially of the Divine Be- | 
nevolence is to extend our thoughts to anuther 
Hate of exiſtence, connecting the preſent with 
one hereafter to come, and conſidering both in 
one conjuntt view. 

And, poſſibly, there are no irregularities, in the 
preſent ſtate, but are ſo taken care of, in ſome future 
one, as that they will finally prove an illuſtration f 
the Deity's benevolence. We are too ſhort ſighted to 
trace any irregularities, in the pręſent ſtate, through 
all their connections, either here or hereafter; 


and therefore cannot pretend to affirm, with any 
degree of probability, that they may not finally 


turn out a proof of benevolence, rather than an 
objection againſt it : Nor is there the leaſt room 
for diſpute, . but that the evils now ſuffered may 
Bereaſter be repaid by an over-balance of enjoy- 


notwithſtanding 


0 YT 


notwithſtanding the preſent intervening dark ap- 
pearances, may gloriouſly ſhine forth, in the 
winding up of his ſcheme for the production of 
20d. 
s And it is the rather proper, in argving about 
the Deity's benevolence, to take into conſiderati n 
another tate of exiſtence, becauſe this is the 
thought we are muſt obviouſly led to, even frum 
preſent appearances themſelves; which carries,in 
their nature the evident marks,not of acompleated 
plan of operation, but of one that is depen- 
dent on ſomething ſtill to come to render it per- 
feft. Though there is enough viſible, in the pre- 
ent ſtate, to give us an idea of theSupremeBeing, 
as proſecuting a /cheme for good; yet there are, 
at the ſame time, plain diſcoveries that the 
ſcheme is but begun, that what we now ſee is 
only a part of it carried into execution, and that 
what is wanting to finiſh it, is to be looked for 
in ſome future ſtate of exiſtence. It is quite na- 
tural, from what we know of the preſent ſtate, to 
look upon it as only introductory to another, and 
preparatory for it. Preſent appearances are fitted 
to give us. this idea of it. They are ſuch as 
well ſuit a probation ſtate, one that is intended 
to train us up for ſume future one, that will take 
place in due time, Whereas, if we conſider 
theſe appearances, without any connection with 
Futurity, and as deſigned to exhibit an entire view 
of the Divine plan, with reſpect to this world, 
we ſhall needlefsly run ourſelves into perplexity, 
and unayoidably think more diſhonorably of the 
Deity, 
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Deity, than we have any cccaſion to do. Fo x, 
ſo far as we are able to judge, preſent appear- 
wnces, if they compleated the ſchen e ef God, ate 
n-t ſo perfectly adjuſted as it might reaſona- 
bly be thought they would, by ſuch a being 
as we can demonſtrate God to be. And, 
without the ſuppoſition - of a future Rate, 
perhaps it is impoſſible, in the nature of 
thiazs, that ſich creatures as we are, in 
ſuch a world as this, ſhould be wniverfally treated 
by the Deity, at all times, and in all caſes, as 
it is eternally t and j4/ that we ſhould be. 
And if this thould be = truth, as I am cen- 
fident no one can prove it is not, it may be 
neceſſary, in the nature of things, that the Divine 
ſcheme, with reference to this ſyſtem, in order 
to its being perfect, ſhuuld extend to another /ate, 
and not be 8 to this. 

Having briefly mentioned theſe previous re- 
marks, the way is now clear to the main pcint, 
which is to make it evident, that the appear- 
ances of good, in our world, are ſuch as fairly 
lead us to conceive cf the Supreme Creator as 
abſolutely and perfectly benevolent. I do not mean, 
that the preſent actual amount of theſe appearances 
is ſo much good as will anſwer to the idea of in- 
finitely rerfect benevolence : But what I intend-1 is, 
that they ariſe from. ſuch laws, and are fo circum- 
Janced and related, as that, in this view of them 
(as has been explained above) we may clearly 
and fully argue, that the original author of them 
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T have it not in my view, here, minutely to 
conſider all toe effects of benevolence apparent 
in the conſtitution, and government of this 
World of our'ss This would be beyond the 
reach of my ability, and a needle labor. It 
will be a ſufficient enforcement of the preſent 
argument, if /o much is ſaid as to make it plain, 
that all the good, ſuitable for ſuch @ ſyſtem #s 
this, is apparently the tendency of nature, and 
the Divine adminiſtration ; and that it aFrally 
prevails ſo far as this tendency is not perverted 
by the creatures themſelves, whom God has 
made; for which be is not anſwerable, as has 
been hinted alreadv, and will be more fully 
ſhown hereafter, | | 
The way in which I ſhall endeavour to il- 
luſtrate this important ſubject ſhall be, by gi- 
ving, in the firſt place, ſome general touches on 
the vifble frame of inantmate nature; then by ta- 
king ſome tranfiexrt notice of the inferior crea 
7 ures made capable of happineſs ; and finally by 
viewing more critically and fully the intelligent 
moral beings, in this world, towards wh m the 
Divine goodneſs has been diſplayed, in the 
largeſt meaſures. | 

We lhall begin our illuſtration of the preſent 
argument, with ſome general touches on the 
vie frame of inanimate nature, and the pur- 
poſes of Serge to which it is ſubſervtient. Not 
that goodneſs is communicable to inanimate 
mailer, Neither the ſun, nor moon, nor earth, 
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to which they are related, are themſelves capayz 
ble recipients of good, The ſenſitive and intel. 
ligent beings, in theſe globes, are the only o- 
jets of benevolence. But yet, the globes them- 
ſelves may well be conſidered as illuſtrations of 
this noble quality, if it be found that they are 
conſtituted {9 as to be paſſively inſtrumental in 
occaſi.ning g d to numberleſs beings, formed 
with capacities for enjoyment. And this is the 
real truth. 

An illuſtrious inſtance of it we have in the 
fun, while conſtituent parts, magnitude, erd 
fituation in the heavens, are admirably acc: m- 
modated to the deſign of conveying ligt and 
heat, in the moſt ſuitable propertiens, to this 
earth ; without which it would have been an 
unfit habitation for any of thoſe «nimated, and 
intelligent beings, who now exiſt happy cn it. 
And it is an additional diſplay cf gecdneſs, as 
well as wiſdom, in the Creater, that he has, by 
the earth's nnual and daily revolutions, ſu con- 
veniently diſtributed thele bleſſings ; cauſing 
the viciſſitudes of day and night, ſeed time ard 
harveſt, ſummer and winter, It is uve, all parts 
of the earth are not, by this means, equally 
favorr:d with light ard heat: Neitker was it 
poſſible that they ſhot ld. Bur yet, the kind- 
neſs of the Deity has adjuſted this inconvenience, 
as well as the nature of things would permit. 
Far, on the «ne hand, he has guarded the earth 
againſt the miſchiefs of et, in thule parts 
Ware chere is a defer? of heat, by provicing for 
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it a covering of ſnow, that, inſtead of leſſening, 
improves its fertile capacity, which capacity he 
has alſo wiſely adapted to ſuch producti ns as 
require a /e/s degree of heat to bring them t 
maturity; hereby providing for the ſupport af 
life, even in theſe places ; which he has likewiſe 
taken care to render comfortable both to the ra- 
tional, and meerly. animal ſubjects of it: To the 
former, by a gr wth of wood, in vaſt plenty, fur- 
niſhing them with fuel to keep them warm; and 
to the latter, by a natural increaſe of furr upon 
their ſkins, in thoſe ſeafons when it is needed 
as a defence againſt the ſeverities of the cold. 
On the other hand, he has ccntrived refreſhing 
breezes, where the earth and its inhabitants are 
expoſed to the direct rays of the fun; which 
commonly increaſe as that aſcends, whereby 
the heat is ſo corrected, as that they are both 
preſerved from ſuffering by its violence. Beſides 
which, he has fitted the earth's fertility, in theſe 
parts, to this proportion of heat: inſomuch that 
its productions, in certain kinds, are abundant 
for the ſupply both of animal and: intelligent life. 
And wherein could the Deity have made the ſun 
more ſerviceable to our world? It is not con- 
ceivable, how he ſhould, in this reſpect, have 
given a more full and ample diſcovery of his 
benevolence. i | 
Our globe is another inſtance, manifeſting the 
riches of the Divine goodneſs, as well as wiſ- 
dom. For though it is, itſelf, incapable of good, 
yet it is wonderfully achuſted to occaſion good 
| da 
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to which they are related, are hemſelves capaz 
ble recipients of good, The ſenſitive and intel. 
ligent beings, in theſe globes, are the only c- 
jets of benevolence, But yet, the globes them- 
ſelves may well be ccnfidered as illuſtrations of 
this noble quality, if it be found that they are 
conſtituted ſo as to be paſſively inſtrumental in 
occaſi.ning gd to numberleſs beings, formed 
with capacities for enjcyment. And this is the 
real truth. 

An illuſtrious inſtance of it we have in the 
fun, whole conſtituent parts, magnitude, end 
ſituation in the heavens, are admirably acc: m- 
modated to the deſign of conveying igt and 
heat, in the moſt ſuitable propertiens, to this 
earth ; without which it would have been an 
unfit habitation for any of thoſe animated, and 
intelligent beings, who now exiſt happy cn it. 
And it is an additional diſplay cf goodneſs, as 
well as wiſdom, in the Creazer, that he has, by 
the earth's ennuval and daily revolutions, fo con- 
veniently diſtributed thele bleſſings ; cauſing 
the viciſſitudes of day and night, ſeed time ard 
harveſt, ſummer and winter. It is true, all parts 
of the earth are not, by this means, equally 
favor red with light and heat: Neitker was it 
poſſible that they ſhorld. Bur yet, the kind- 
neſs of the Deity has adjuſted this inconvenience, 
as well as the nature of things would permit. 
Fer, on the «ne hand, he has guarded the earth 
againſt the wiſchiefs of ret, in thoſe parts 
Wagre Uherc is a defect of beat, by provicing for 
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it a covering of ſnow, that, inſtead of leſſening, 
impro ves its fertile capacity, which capacity he 
has alſo wiſely adapted to ſuch producti ns as 
require a /e/s degree of heat to bring them t 
maturity; hereby providing for the ſupport «f 
life, even in theſe places ; which he has likewiſe 
taken care to render comfortable both to the ra- 
tional, and meerly. animal ſubjects of it : To the 
former, by a gr wth of wood, in vaſt plenty, fur- 
niſhing them with fuel to keep them warm; and 
to the latter, by a natural increaſe of furr upon 
their ſkins, in thoſe ſeaſons when it is needed 
as a defence againſt the ſeverities of the cold, 
On the other hand, he has cuntrived refreſhing 
breezes, where the earth and its inhabitants are 
expoſed to the direct rays of the fun; which 
commonly increaſe as that aſcends, whereby 
the heat is ſo corrected, as that they are both 
preſerved from ſuffering by its violence. Beſides 
which, he has fitted the earth's fertility, in theſe 
parts, to this proportion of heat: inſomuch that 
its productions, in certain kinds, are abundant 
for the ſupply both of animak and: intelligent life. 
And wherein could the Deity have made the /ur 
more ſerviceable to our world? It is not con- 
ceivable, how he ſhould, in this reſpect, have 
given a more full and ample diſcovery of his 
benevolence. | 

. . Our globe is another inftance, manifeſting the 
- riches of the Divine goodneſs, as well as wiſ- 
dom. For though it is, itſelf, incapable of good; 
yet it is wonderfully adjuſted to occaſion good 
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to innumerable creatures capable of it, by its 
di ſpoſition into ſeas, dry-lang, and gir encom- 
:Frg it about, all accurately correſponding 
with each other. Had the ſurface of this globe 
been all dy-land, none of thoſe animated kinds, 
in their numberleſs individuals, could have had 
exiſtence, whoſe proper element is water ; and 
who are fitted, by a ſvitable organization of 
Parts, to live in it, exerting themſelves, and 
mn oving about, with caſe apd pleaſure : And 
cou e quently there would have been a 1% ma- 
niftſtation of: good, than there might have been, 
Feca ſe a greater, by this method, is n . acs 
tuclly cen. Ecfces, if there had been no ſecs, 
gicre could have been no rains, without which 
the dy land i uli have been uſcleſs to the pur- 
potes of ⁊cgetaticn; and then animal life w ond 
have wanted a ſupport, at leaſt, in the preſent 
wey. Or, had the earth been univerſaily co- 
vered over with eweter, rone of thuſe creatures, 
on the other hand, could have hed exiſtence, 
whether zaticrial rr meerly enimal, who are fitted, 
by their make, for a dwelling on the dry-lard : 
Neither could there have been thoſe inf nitely 
various productions for neceſſity, convemeuce, and 
delight, which are now ſc many evidences of the 
Creater's bounty.—And. it is beyond man to 
imagine a better contrivance for good, than the 
air that ſurr unds our earth. It is this that 
makes way far the tranſmiſſion of light, without 
which the faculty of ſeeing, in all animals, would 
have been uſeleſs : It is this that provides for 
| the 
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the eaſe and freedom of motion upon the earth, 
without which life irfelf had been beſtowed to 
little purpoſe : It is this that commwnicates 
found, without which we could not have con- 
veyed our thoughts to one another, by the help 
of ſpeech ; not to ſay any thing of the pleaſure, 
in various kinds, which reſults from the har- 
mony there 1s between one found and another : 
It is this that gives riſe to the wind, which 
mixes and tempers the exhalations interſperſed 
in the atmoſphere, corrects the heat in hotter 
climates, and- carries the clouds, from place to 
place, to diſtill the rain that is needed: And, 
in a word, it is this that preſerves life, by the 
power of breathing, in all creatures, from the 
higheſt to the loweſt: And to this it is alſo ow- 
ing that ſo many claſes of creatures, by the help 
of fuitable organs, are able to wing their way 
threugh the regions above, aſcending to the 
tops of mountains, and tall trees, where they find 
boch nouriſhment and ſhelter.— The proper re- 
flection from all which is, that the benzvolent De- 
#y could nat have better adapted inanimate na- 
ture for the diffuſion of good. It is viſible 
wherever we caſt our eyes. Neither earth, nor 
ſea, nor air, are empty of living inbabitants ; but 
they are all filled with them; and proviſion, at 
the ſame time, made both for their ſupport and 
comfort. 

The diſpoſition of material nature, I know, has 
been objected to, and complaints made, becauſe 
Ks parts were not better adjuſted. But the 

more 
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more accurately theſe complaints have been ex- 
amined, the more groundleſs they have always 
appeared. Is it complained, that there are 700 
wide ſeas ? It has been made evident, by the 
beſt obſervations, that the proportion between 
the ſea and dry-land could not have been ſettled 
with greater exaCtneſs, for the ſupply ef that 
m iſture which is neceſſary to render the earth 
fruitful. Is it complained, that the water in the 
ſea is ſalt? This was a neceſſary quality to keep 
it from putrefa#iom. And beſides, it loſes this 
quality, before the exhalations from it fall in 
rain, or, by being condenſed on the t-ps of 
mountains, are formed into ſprings whether for 
the ſervice of the earth it ſelf, or the creatures 
that are on it. Is it complained, that the ſur- 
face of the earth is too unequal ? Some ine- 
quality was abſolutely requiſite in order to 
guard againſt inundations from the fea: Nor is 
that inequality #/eleſs which makes even the 
higheſt mountains ; for theſe are the ſources of 
ſprings, ta the great benefit of all living crea- 
tures: And, in their bowels, are contained 
thoſe minerals and metals, which are ſo advan- 
tageous to mankind. In a wordgthere is nothing 
in the order or. diſpaſition of the parts of this 
earth that can juitly be complained of; as is 
evident from this, that, if we do but make an 
alteration in our thoughts, and purſue it-in 1ts 
conſequences, we ſhall ſoon ſee our own folly. 
There is not indeed any part of inanimate na- 


ture but what ſerves to ſhew forth the Crea- 
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tor's godneſs, by that variety of uſes. it is ac- 
curately fitted to ſerve, ſome of which we are 


acquainted with, though the intire number cf 


them, the wiſeſt philoſophers have not been yet 
able to inveſtigate; and it may be never will!: 
But yet, the more cloſely they view the con- 
ſtitutton of the world, the more reaſon they con- 
tinually find for ſurprize at the riches of good- 
neſs, as well as wiſdom, therein ſo clearly ſhi- 
ning f rth. | | | | 
We go on, in the next place, to take 2 
tranſient view of the animal world, in which I 
include al the creatures, on this earth, endow- 
ed with perception and liſe, mankind only except- 
et? And I thus diſtinguiſh them from man- 


kind, calling them animal, not becauſe I ſup- | 


poſe they exiſt without ſome ſuperior prineiple of 
the /ame kind with the bighe/t principle in men; 
but becauſe, if they do poſſeſs ſuch a princi- 
ple, it is in / ow @ degree as to render it im- 
proper to rank then with intelligent, much more 
with moral beings, as neu are. But whether 
they have minds, or not, they are capable ob- 
jets of goodneſs ; and the Deity has accordingly 
contrived, in the bef manner, to make the diſ- 
plays of it t wards them. 

One ſignal inſtance where if is, his diſtributing 
their animal life int ſ many different forts. Here- 
in the order af the material world is conſulted, 


and one vnif,rm deiign of goodevidently carried 


on. Aud, by this means alſo, the wiſeſt and beſt 


med has been taken tur the fulleſt manifeſ- 
| | tation 
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tation of animal gocd. For no one ſpecies of 
animated beings could have ſupplied the place 
cf various ſpecies, ſo as to have made way for 
an equally large diſcovery of benevolende. It is 
only among different kinds of animals, c: nſti- 
tured vartoiſy capable of happmefs, that a/l the 
bappineſs meer animals may be fern ed to enj: y, 
is to be Ioked for. This we find to be the 
truth of fact. And it is by thismethed likes 
wiſe, that chæſms are prevented, and the creatiin 
Flled with being and happineſs. Theſe inferior 
kinds are ſo many well adjuſted parts in the 
chain of exiſtence : And, perhaps, this ſyſtem 


could, in no other way, have been conſtituted ſo 


fill androberent a whole. | 
Another inſtance illuſtrating the Deity's good- 
eis is, the care he has taken, notwithſtanding 
this d:/pefition of animals into ſuch various kings, 
fo to provide for them all, as that they are /e- 
verally capable cf attaining the happineſs that is 
for them. It is accordingly true ef them 
all, in all their various claſſes, that they have 
organs fitted to give them pleaſing ſenſaticns ; 
and their implanted inſtins are wiſely adapted 
to their reſpective natures, ſeverally determi- 
ning them to that which is ſuitable for their pre. 
Jervati-n and happineſs : Beſides which; they 
are not only endowed with the power of props- 
gating their kind, but favoured with ſuch a cex- 
texture of bedy, or furr:N e& with ſuch inf1u- 
ments of defence, with a natural ſapacity to vis 
them, as are admirably fitted to guard idem 
| | agaluſt 
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#gainſt the injaries, to which they are more pe- 
culiarly expoſed. And, in confequence of 
this proviſion, the general tendency of their nature 
is to good: And they actually enjoy a great 
ober- balance of it. So far as we are acquainted 
with them, inſtead of going on heavily with life, 
they give plain indications that it is emfortable 
and pleaſant to them. And, from what we know of 
vur owa animal frame, ſo analogous, in many re- 
ſpects, to their's, we have ſufficient reaſon to 
believe, that life, under the circumſtances in which 
they hold it, is accompanied with many gratifica- 
tions rendering it infinitely preferable to non-ex- 
„ 2 

Nor does it argue any want of goodneſs in 
the Deity, that they are not all equally bappy, 
or that they none of them enjoy that degree of 
Rappineſs which is common to other beings ' 
of a ſeperlir order. It is enough to the purpoſe 
of the preſent argument, if /o much happineſs 18 
allotted to them, as 1s proper to creatures in their 
Fate, and filling up fach a place in the ſcale of 
beings. This is all that can be reaſonably look- 
ed for, in order to a perfect di/play of the Crea- 
tor's benevolence. 

Neither are the inconveniences they may natu- 
rally be liable to, an ohjiectian of any weight, 
For as their ſtructure is material, (at leaſt fo far 
as it is fo) they are, from their very make, ſub- 
jecte q to the ſame gexeral laws which take place 

in themateridl world. And it might be an zu- 
22fioility that they ſhould beſo france as not to 
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be liable to inconveniences. And unavtidabl 
inconvenienzes are not to be mentioned, as 1+ 
confiſtencies with the moſt perfect benevolence ; un- 
leſs it can firſt be proved, that no ſyſtem ought 
to be made, ner laws eſtabliſhed, but what are 
abſolutely freed from them : Which perhaps 
may not be the caſe, with reſpect to any ſym, 
in the whole circle of exiſting nature. 

It is a ſtill further manifeſtation of the Cre- 
ator's goodneſs towards theſe inferior kinds, that 
he has contrived to make them, in ſome ca- 
ſure, uſe eful to one anther. Perhaps, they are 
fo claſſed into ſorts, as that they not only fill 
up the creation, but, at the ſame time, do it fo 
as to be, in the beſt manner, conducive to the 
good of each other. There may be an eſtab- 
liſhed general relatien between all the ſpecies of 
inferior creatures, in cc nſequence of which the 
particular intereſts of the ſeveral kinds, inſtead 
of interfering,” are mutually ſubſervient to each 
other. This is undoubtedly the truth of fact, 
in many inſtances. Several of the leer kinds 
are ſerviceable to the ſupericr: And it locks 
as though they were purpcſely placed in ſuch a 
ſubordination to this end. Nay, ſome of the 
higheſt animal fpecies are, in like manner, ule- 
fal to nantind: And they ſeem to have had. 
this degree of ſuberdinaticn aſſigned them fer 
this very purpoſe. And there n ay be a cer. 
tain order running through the whole animal 
world, tending to render all the varicis Kinds 
as ſerviceable to one another, as the nature o. 
things would permit, . T liers 
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There is certainly a- ond of union eſtabliſhed 


between the individuals of every ſpecies. As they 
Fave ſme inſtincts determining them to their | 
own” private good, ſo have they others that unite 


the n totheir reſpective kinds, They diſlike foli- 
tide and diſcover pleaſure in the company of each 
other. Some live together in flocks, ſeem un- 
ealy when ſeparated, and will run ventures that 
they may get a-/ociated with their ſpecies. And 
there is univerſally a frong affeion in the e- 
males towards their young. They are urged en 
by their natural sTORGEE, not only to exert 
themſelves in providing for their fuſtenance, but 
in ſecyring them againſt danger. They will 
riſque their owa eaſe, and engage in combats 
for the ſake of their young; expoſing them- 
felves to greater extremities on their account, than 
their own. Even the moſt /avage animals are af- 
fectionate to their offspring ; and will. take care 
df them with all defirable renderneſs. 
It is readily acknowledged, the. inſtiucts by 
which individuals are attached ro their own 
kind are not fo ſtrong, but that they may be 
miſc hei vous to ons another; and the relation be- 
tween the ſeveral” ſpecies may be ſtill more 
looſe, inſomuch that it may ſeem as though ſome 
kinds were rather deſtructive, than beneficial, to 
other kinds. But this notwithſtanding, indivi- 
4u1ls may exiſt with reſpect to their own kinds, 
an the / vera! kinds with reſpect to each other, 
in the beſt manner it was palſible they ſhould, 
in order to their. con ſpiring, as parts, to 1 
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the common happineſs. And if ſome inſtances 
ef a contrary aſpect, to ſuch ſhort - ſighted crea- 
tures. as we are, could be mentioned, it ought 
not to be efteemed a counter-Falance to what is 
fo evidently: the general tendenq ot the animal con- 
fiitution It becomes us, in ſuch caſes, to take 
care how we raſhly cenſure the benevolent Deity ; 
eſpecially, if it be conſidered, that detached in- 
fances may have the appearance of evil, to our 
imperfect view ; while yet, in their connection, 
they may be gad. And as good is fo apparently 
the general tendenqy, we have ſufficient reaſon, 
from hence, to think that this is the real truth, 
with reſpect to theſe ſpecial inſtances; unleſs 
we could clearly prove the contrary. In order 
Whereto, | | 
It is pleaded, I know, that ſome animal kinds 
live on others, to the intire deſtruction of their 
being and happineſs. But this notwithſtanding, 
they may, in the wiſeſt manner, be / u ta 
one another; and even this very, obje&icn may 
be a ſtrong evidence of it, It is true, the 4e 
firufion of life will follow, if ſome animals are 
feed to others, But it may be true alſo, that 
there could not have been /o much life, and con- 
ſequently happineſs, in the creation, had it not 
been for this expedient. Perhaps, /o many kinas 
of creatures as now exiſt, and it was neceſſary 
ſhould exiſt in order to fill up this ſyſtem, could 
not, in any (ther 2 way, have been 
ſupported in being. And if it was neceſſary, as 
Vc cannot ſay it was not, in order to the main 
' tenance 
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tenance of lite, in ſueh a variety. of kinds, that 
i: ſho ald be upheld, by a ſucceſſon of individuals 
in each kind, and not by the continued. exiſtence 
of the ſame individuals, we are, at once, let into 
the wi/dom and goadxeſs, not only of the general 
law. {\ibje&ing 3 death; but of that 
more. limited one alſo, according to which ſome 
ſpecies live upon others, The ſcheme, in this 
iew. of it, is certainly intended for gaad: And 
more good, upon the whole, may be communi- 
cated in this, than any other way. And there- 
fore it is ſo. far from arguing a defect of bene- 
volence in the Deizy, that it is a ſtrong illuſtra- 
tion of it. Beſides, We known the inire plan 
of haven, with reference to, the animal world. 
Perhaps, their. pre/ent- exiſtence is only an intros 
duction to ſomething. further. It may, poſſibly 
be the „ii ſtage of their being, and a ſtep to 
ſome other ſtate, this may be previouſly: neceſ- 
ſary to fit them for. And as we are able to ſee 
but a little way into the deſign of the Deity, with 
reſpect. to theſe inferior creatures; and yet, are 
at no loſs, from what we do ſee, certainly to 
determine that it is a deſign tending ta good : in- 
ſlead of complaining that it is not a better contrive. 
ed ſcheme, we have reaſon rather to look upon it 
as the beſt in its kind, and to believe that it will 
turn out ſo, in the final reſult of its operation. 
To proceed, In. if 

The moſt important head of argument, in the 

reſent debate, is the conſtitution and government 
af the iutellectaal and moral world; by wh - ch 
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1 mean ourſelves, the higheſt order of beings it has 

teaſed God to place on this earth, and that or- 
oo; towards which he has made the largeſt Uil- 
plays of his benevolence. 

And there is one thing peculiar in our conftitu- 
tion which it may be proper to give a general touch 
upon, before we come to particulars. What I 
ſpeak of as thus peculiar, and worthy of notice, 
is Or compound mate; in conſequence of which 
we are partly animal, and partly rational, being 
allied both to the ige, and the loweft or- 
ders of beings in the univerſe. And the gi- 
ving us this conſtitution is an illuſtrious inſtance 


of the Divine goodneſs, and naturally leads us, 


to conceive of the Deity at aclutely and perfett- 


#y benevolent. 


It may. indeed feem, at firſt view, as though 
there was an argument rather proving the imper- 
fettion than perfet7ion of the Deity's benevolence, 
But it is far otherwiſe. For it is by means of this 
compound make, that inanimate nature is not only. 
enjoyed but perceived to have beauty and order, and 
to be a contrivance worthy of the Supreme Crea- 
tor. The inferior kinds, are variouſly capable of 
a lover ſort of happineſs, from their relation to, 
and fituation in; this material world: But this 
is all. Being deſtitute of nea/on, at leaſt in any 
conſiderable meaſure, Senfitive. enjoyment is the 
higheſt they can attain to, It is the uni- 
bn of reaſon and ſenſe, in ſuch a ſuperior degree, 
that enables vs men, at the ſam e time that we 
enjoy ſethitiue good, in conmion with the 71.5 

- ferior 
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Feria creatures, to diſcern the wiſdom, and power; 
and benevolence, of the Deity, herein diſplayed. . 
And it is from hence alſo, that we become 
capable of that more noble happineſs, which is 
the reſult of the exerciſe of rea/on upon the or- 
der of the material world, and the adjuſtmeng 
of bodily organs chereto, ſo as to occaſion ſe 
much - ſenſitive pleaſure. In a word, if there 
had not been ſome order of beings, like us, of 
a compound make, who were, at once; qualified 
for enjoyment from this material world, and for 
perceiving, in ſome meaſure, the connections and 
dependencies by means whereof this is accom+ 
pliſhed .: I ſay, if there had not been ſome 
ſuch order of creatures, this material world muſt 
have been comparatively loſt. No honor would, 
in an active way, have been reflected on the Deity 
ahd little, very little, of that happineſs would 
have been enjoyed, which there is now a pro- 
er foundation laid for, according to the eſta- 
liſned courſe and order of nature. So that /uch 
@ conſtitution as our's ſeems to have been ne- 
ceſſary in order to a compleat diſplay of that 
good, this material world was fitted to produce: 
And it looks as though it was principally made 
with a view to us men, and that the inferior crea- 
tures, in their various kinds, were formed for the 
prevention of ara voids, and tofillupthisſyſtem: 
To which purpoſe titey are adnirably fitted; 
as, by their gradual and inſenſible ſfubordina= 
tien, they make it the 3% coherent whole, in 
its kind, | 7 
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It is not pleaded, that we are, by this cn 
pound make, the ng per fell beings that can be 
brought into exiſtence: Neither is this neceſ- 
fary in order to the moſt perfect diſplay of be- 
nevolence. It is ſufficient, if by this make; 
we are fitted fir the world to which we are 
more eſpetially related, and rendered capable 
of as much happineſs as is proper for beings in 
dur ſituation, and bearing. ſurb a part in the ge- 
nerul plan for the manifeſtation of good. 
Neither is it pretended, that this "compound 
Confiitution is not liable to inconventences. For, 
ſo far as we are material, be the matter of which 
we are made what it will, or oui bodily orga- 
nization' what it will, we muſt of coutſe be 
ſubject to thoſe laws, by which the materialworld 
we are related to, is governed. And, if fore 
tIconveniences ſhould ariſe herefrom, it ought to 
be attributed, not to war? of gooane/s in the Deny; 
but to nereſity in the nature of things: eſpecialy 
if it appears, tHat he has, in the beſt conceiv- 
able manner, taken cafe to prevent theſe incon- 
veniences; as we ſhall preſently ſee that he has. 
And ſo Iproceed to a diſfinꝭ conſderation of 
both parts of our frame, in order the more fully 
to illuſtrate the Divine benevolence, from its diſ- 
plays towards us, the higheſt order of beings in 
this ſyſtem. | | | 
Out /ower part firſt preſents itſelf to view: 
As to which, we are allied to the inferior kinds; 
and partake, in common, with them, of a e- 
dich erganixation, rendering us capable of pleaſure, 
| in 
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in various ways: Though we are highly ſet 
above them, even with reſpect to this our ani- 
mal part. Its exterior form has greatly the pre- 
eminence ; as bearing the evident marks of ſupe- 
rior beauty and majeſty, And the ſame may 
be ſaid of its ſeveral members ; which are fitted 
for a much greater diverſity of uſeful exerti- 
ons. Beſides, it is endowed with ſome powers, 
which they are deſtitute of: Such is the power 
of ſpeech ; and ſuch are the powers of perceiv- 
ing beauty and harmony in the objects of /ight 
and of hearing: All which are rich ſources of 
Zoo, and adminiſter unſpeakably to the engt, 
and delight, of life. The advantage, it is true, 
would, in ſome reſpects, have been on the fide 
of the creatures below us, had not the union of 
reaſon, with ſenſe, in our conſtitution, turned the 
Icale in our favour. They have a quicker ſa- 
gacity, with reſpect to the things which belong 
to their preſervation and ſafety. They ſurpaſs 
us, at leaſt many of them, in the natural firm- 
nels of their make, whereby they are better fit- 
ted to endure hardſhips. They can more ea- 
fily provide themſelves with the means of ſub- 
ſittence, not being called to that labor and 
pains, which nature has made neceſſary for us. 
And they ſooner come to an ability ro ſhift 
ior themſelves. And this Die of things 
is juſt as it might be expected it would be, 
upon the ſcheme of perfect benevolence. For, 
the giving thoſe creatures the advantage, in theſe 
teſpects, is, on the one hand, a t diſplay of 
M goodneſs 
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goodneſs towards them ; as they have only theit 
appetites and inſtindts, with a low degree of rea- 
on, at moſt, to guide and direct them: Ard, 
on the other hand, it is no evidence of any de- 
felt of goodneis towards us, becauſe being en- 
dowed with reaſon and underſtanding; in a com- 
paratively high degree, the advantage, by this 
means, turns greatly on our ſide; as indeed 
it ought to do. If they have a ſtronger ani- 
mal ſagacity, our larger degree of reaſon is 
more than a balance Be it. If they are, any 
of them, more robuſt in their make, we zre 
notwitſtanding better able, by the help of cur 
reaſon; to guard ourſelves, than zalure has 
guarded them. If they are ſupported with leſs 
care, we, by the exerciſe of reaſon, can make our 
greater care a pleaſure; and, by means of it, bring 
in a much richer ſupply for the comfort of life. 
And if it is in a more gradual and leiſurely 
way, that we come to the uſe of our animal 
powers, we can, by the help of reaſon, 
make them more extenſively uſeſul afterwards, 
by employing them to a vaſtly greater variety 
of good purpoſes. Beſides, our animal frame 
is originally made 7of a longer duration; end the 
time required in order to its coming to its per- 
fect ſtate, may be, in the beſt manner, adjuſted 
thereto. And further, as we are deſigned for 
intellectual and moral, as well as animal growth, 
this method of coming to maturity, by flow and 
radual ſteps, may be the moſt ſuitable one to 
promote theſe ſevere] intentions, as united in the 
ſame conſtitution. 80 
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So that there is no compariſon between the 
inferior creatures, and us nen. We have much 
the advantage of them: At leaſt, we are quali- 
fied to turn the balance in our own favour. For 
it is in our power, by the help of our under- 
ſtandings, to render our animal life far more 
eaſy and happy, hy guarding it againſt inju- 
ries; by providing for it neceſſaries ; by di- 
verſifying its pleaſures ; by multiplying its de- 
lights; and by refining and exalting its en- 
joyments, in a variety of ways, not within the 
reach of their capacities. 

But we have conſidered as yet only that Jow- 
er ſort. of happineſs we are furniſhed for, by 


means of our animal make. This, it is true, is 


very conſiderable: And mankind; have ſuch an, 
opinion of it, if we may gueſs at their thoughts 
by their practice. For ſenſual pleaſures are the 
great object of their purſuit. Too, many in- 
dulge to them, as though they were deſigned 
for no higher happineſs. Our fault indeed is, 
not that we have no value for animal gratifi- 
cations, but that e value them, too highly, and 
place too much of our happinefs. in them; as. 
they contain only the lowæſt ſort of good we are 
fitted for the enjoyment of, by means of our 
animal part. For it is to be remmembered, 
That a great proportion, even of that happi- 
neſs which is proper to us, as intelligent and me- 
ral agents, atiginates in our animal frame, which 


fits us, by its various well adjuſted organs, to. 


ve communication with the material world, 
In 
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in a certain ſtated way, eſtabliſhed by the au- 

thor of nature. How many of our ideas are we be- 

holden to our ſenſes for? They are indeed the pri- 

mary inlets to the materials of knowledge, the true 

foundation of all intellectual happineſs. It is. 

from hence, in a great meaſure, that our reaſon, 

imagination, invention, and other ment ab pow- 

ers, are ſupplied with objects, which not only 

employ their exergiſe, but yield thoſe various. 
pleaſures which vaſtly ſurpaſs the higheſt animal 

delights. ' Nay, even the focial and moral hap- | 

pineſs we are formed for, takes riſe,” in part at 4A 

leaſt, from our animal nature, by means of which N 

we become vſible to, and converſible with, each 

other, and capable of interchanging thoſe vari- 3 

ous offices of juſtice, and kindneſs, and friend- 

ſhip, which chiefly lay the faundation for thoſe. 

moral and ſocial pleaſures, which are the moſt 

refined and exalt:d we are made capable of enjoy- 

ing: Nor, unleſs we had poſſeſſed ſuch mater:i- 

al bodies, could there have been thoſe ways of 

communion with one another which now take 

place, or thoſe occaſions for helping and plea- 

ſing each other, which fo frequently ariſe from 

our preſent conſtitution, and give fo large a 

ſcope for ſocial and moral exerciſes, and thoſe ſu- 

blime pleaſures which are the reſult therefrom. 

Beſides all which, it is owing to our animal 

frame, that we have ſenſes and appetites to re- 

ſtrain within the bounds of a juſt decorum; 

which conſtitutes a proper ſphere of deminion 


for our reaſon, and gives opportunity to em pley 
it 
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it to very excelle nt purpoſes, by putting us up- 
on the practice of ſobriety, chaſtity, and mo- 
deration, thoſe. private virtues which tend to, 
ennoble the mind, and. prepare it for the moſt 
— exerciſes and en oyments* it is made capa- 
ble of. 

And-it is this view of the inferior part of our 
conſtitution, that gives us the true and full idea 
of its main deſign and uſe, We ſhould enter- 
tain but a poor low thought of our bodily orguni- 
zation, if we looked upon it as contrived for 
no higher an end, than meer animal gratifica- 
tions. It was proper indeed, for many rea- 
ſons, that it ſhould be furniſhed, as it really is, 
for this kind of pleafure: But the great thing 
aimed at, by the Deity, in employing ſo much 
ſkill in adjuſting the ſtructure of our bodies, 
was, that he might fit us, by this means, fox 
ſuch a communication with material nature, as 
might laythe beſt foundation for thoſe intellectual 
and moral exerciſes, and the noble pleaſures reſult- 
ing therefrom, which ſo highly exalt our na- 
tures, juſtly giving us the firſt place among the 
numerous claſſes of beings which inhabit this 
earth, 

I may properly add to what has hitherto been 
faid, that the Deity's benevolence, with reſpe& to 
our inferior part, is conſpicuous, not only in the 
Poſitive good le has fitted it to be the means of to 
the mind, hut in the care he has alſo taken to 
ſecure it again inconveniences. It may poſſibly 
be thought, tht perfe&? goodneſs would have ad- 

| /alutely 
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ſolutely freed our bodies from all inconveniences 
.- whatſoever. But this may be only a miſtake 
of our own. It is certain, in point of fact, that 
bat bodily organization, whereby we are fitted | 
for the perception .of good, is liable to be %ę 
ordered, yea, deſtroyed, in numberleſs ways: Nor 
can we ſay, that it was poſſible, in the nature 
of things, abſolutely to have ſecured it from this 
fiableneſs to diſturbance, All therefore that can, 
-with reaſon, be required of the Deity, upon the 
ſcheme of perfect benevolence, is, that he ſhould 
provide for the ſecurity of our ayimal-ſtrufure. 
againſt miſchief, in the beſt manner that was con- 
ſiſtent with the operation of thoſe lau, he has 
'eſtabliſhed for the diſplays of his goodneſs to- 
wards this ſyſtem, And this, ſo far as we are 
able to judge, he has actually done; partly, by 
putting it in our power to contrive ſuitable 
methods for our own ſafety ; and partly, by 
planting within us a variouſly modified principle 
of /elf-preſervation, urging us on to avoid every 
thing that we apprehend will be hurtful to us: 
Bot principally, by annexing the ſen/atign of 
pain to thoſe touches upon our bodily mechaniſm, 
which tend to difurb its order; hereby rouling 
the principle of /elf-love, and putting us upon 
the moſt effectual exertions in order to our 
own ſecurity, And wherein could the Dey 
have contrived better for our being guarded 
againſt miſchief? I know indeed that the very 
" capacity of perceiving pam is urged as an argu- 
ment againſt the bene volence of the Deity : * 
wit 
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With nothing more than the bare ſhadow of 
reaſon. For it is a moſt uſeful capacity. Even 
the principle of /e/f-preſervation; with all its ap- 
pendages from the body, and aſſiſtances from 
the mind, would have been eſſentially defective, 
was it not for this additional fimulus: Nor is it. con- 
ceivable, how we could have been, in any tolerable 
meaſure, ſecured it from danger, without ſome 
ſuch expedient as this. Some warning ſeems to 
have been abſolutely neceſſary, eſpecially to 
creatures, vhoſe knowledge of the material world, 
and its capacity to do them hurt as well as good, 
is not intuitive, but gradual and experimental; as it 
is beſt it ſhould be for many reaſons : Some of 
which we may have occaſion to mention here- 
after: I ſay, ſome warning of the miſchiefs we 
are expoſed to, in ſuch a world as this, was, 
neceſſary : Ard what more proper one than 
that, which makes every thing hurtful at the ſame 
time painful ? What warning ſhort of this would 
have beene ffectual to have anſwered the purpoſed 
end? Notwithſtanding the new force or ſtimulus, 
herefrom awakening the principle of ſelf-preſer- 
vation, we are careleſs enough in guarding our- 
{elves againſt even thoſe things which we know 
to be hurtful, by feeling that they are painful. 
And was it not for the ſenſation of pain, which 
we are ſo ready to complain of as inconſiſtent 
with goodneſs, in the Creator, we ſhould not 
enjoy any happineſs in compariſon with what 
we do now, It is this that rouſes our attention 


to guard ourſelves againſt thoſe external __ 
at 
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that may cauſe wounds and bruiſes, or in any 
other way do miſchief to our bodies: Ir is this 
that minds us ofthe neceſſity of food and raimenr, 
and puts us upon the uſe of care properly to 
ſupply nature in thefe reſpects: And it is this, in 
one word, more than any thing in our conſtitu- 
on, that tends to make us cautious and pru- 
dent, looking about, and employing our thoughts 
and pains that we may enjoy life with as little 
#nconvenience as may be. So that the ,/enſatic): 
3 is a noble contrivance for good, and 
trongly argues benevolence in the Creater, rather 
than the contrary; It is indeed the grand ex- 
edient to prevent thoſe inconveniences, Which, had 
it not been for this contrivance, muſt have bern 
inevitable. And as to thoſe that are fo, not wi h- 
ſtanding this proviſion of nature, ſuch as the: 4h 
poſition of our animal frame, anc, thoſe diſeriders we 
are naturally ſuljected to, we ſhall particularly 
take notice of them, hereafter, in a fnore pro- 
per place. | 
In the mean time, let us go to the other part 
of our conſtitution, w hereby we are allied to 
the higheſt order of HLeings in the vniverſe, and 
rendered capable of. intellectual and moral plea- 
ſures, the higheſt in kind that are communicable 
from the Deity. And here it will be worth 
while to be a little particular in illuſtrating the 
Creator's benevolence, from the proviſion he has 
made for our enjoyment of both theſe ſorts of hap- 
Pineſs. | 
To 
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To- begin with the care he has taken to pro- 
Yide for our enjoyment of intellectual happineſs ; 
which we ſhall ſhow to be ſuch as is ſufficient 
to lead us into an idea of him as perfe#ly and 
abſolutely bent volent. | 

The mental capacities we are endowed with here 
properly come into conſideration. And theſe we 
mall find, upon inquiry, to be wonderfully 
adapted to qualify us for intellectual acquire- 


ments; it is not indeed conceivable how an order 
beings ſituated as we are, ſhould have been 


better furniſhed for this noble purpoſe. 
Our mental capacities ate of two forts. The 


Nef furniſhes us with the materials of knowledge; 


the other qualifies us for the proper ule of them. 

The powers furniſhing us with the materials 
of knowledge are ſenſation and refleFion ; both 
which are admirably fitted to anſwer the end 
for which they were implanted in us. 

Senſation, the firſt of theſe; 1s that capacity by 
means of which impreflons from without become 
perceptions within, variouſly affecting the mind, 
and giving riſe to what we call /enfblz ideas. And 
in vain had our bodies been fo curiouſly fitted 
with organs, and external objects fitted, by their 
mediation, to make impreſſions on our minds, 
was it not for this capacity. Barely a ſuſcep- 
tibility of impreſſions, from materſai nature, would 
not have been ſuffictent for the purpoſes of in- 
rellizence. Beſides this, a perceiving power in the 
mind Was neceſſary. And it is in conſequence 
of this, that corporeal objects, by the medium 
| ECT 33 | 0 f= 
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of bodily organs, are the occaſion of various 
diſtinct ſenſations, preſenting to the view of the 
underſtanding ſo many ideas, as objects to em- 
ploy its exerciſe. The inferior creatures, it is 
true, are formed with this capacity, in common 
with us men; but with this difference. It was 
planted in them for the ſake of animal life, as 
an expedient to render that comfortable and 
happy; whereas we are endowed with it, not for 
this end only, nor yet principally, but that we 
might be furniſhed with the proper materials for 
the acquirement of knowledge, and the enjoym cut 
of that pleaſure which reſults therefrom. Aud a 
noble capacity it is to this end. It is from 
hence that we derive all our ſenſille ideas; that 
is to ſay, all our ideas of color, taſte, ſound, light, 
beat, cold, and, in a word, whatever ideas we 
have of external objects, or any of the modes 
or preperties that belong to them. 

The other power, furniſhing us with the ma- 
terials of knowledge, is reflection, on the mind's 
ability to look within, and take notice of its 

own operations. And theſe, thus obſerved, give 
riſe to another ſet of ideas, different in kind from 
thoſe we received from ſenſation. New ob- 
jects, by the exerciſe of this faculty, are pre- 
ſented to the view of the mind, which have no 
affinity with external nature; ſuch as thinking, 
willing, knowing, believing, doubting, loving, lo- 
Ping, fearing, and the like: F a < Bha the ma- 
terials for a. new ſort of knowledge, ſuperior in 
its nature to that which reſults * ble 
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ideas, and ſuited to yield us far more exalted. 
pleaſure. It is from this ſet of ideas that we riſe 
above the material world, and are enabled to 
turn our view to moral objects, in the mental 
ſurvey of which we may entertain ourſelves 
with the higheſt ſatisfaction. 5 
"Theſe now are the inlets, and the anly ones, to 
all our ideas : Inſomuch that we have no noti- 
on in our minds, nor can form any, but from the 
ideas we receive in tbo/e ways. But yet, we have 
no reaſon to complain for want of intellectual 
materials. It 1s true, the fimple ideas originally 
let into the mind, whether by ſenſatian, or re- 
flection, are but few: Yet, they are capable 
of being put together with ſuch variety as to 
wake new complex ones almoſt to infinity. Some 
conception we may frame of this, from the com- 
poſition of words out of the letters of the alpha 
bet. Theſe, though few in number, are yet 
ſufficient for the formation of words without 
end: Which words are again capable of being, 
placed in ſuch poſitions, with reſpect to each 
ther, as to be proper ſigns for the conveyance 
of all manner of truths'tothemind..In like man- 
ner, our ſimple ideas, though not very numerous, 
are yet capable of being compounded ſo as to ex- 
hibit aer images beyond account: And theſè com- 
plex forms are again capable of being put together 


with 
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I am not convinced, by any thing I have ſeen wrote upon 
the ſubject, that we have any ideas, but what take riſe from 
ſenſation and reflection, or that we can have any, upon the 
prcſent eſtahliſhment of nature, any other way. They are all- 
derived from this ſource, and may - traced up to it. 
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with almoſt an 79 RO —— So extenſive i is 
the ground werk laid by thoſe powers of /enſatix 
on and reflection, for acquirements in knowledge, 
and mental pleaſure the . conſequence therefrom. 

The other Jort of faculties, or thoſe which, 
qualify vs for the uſe of theſe materials of know- 
ledge, are ſuch as theſe. 

The firſt i is, the mind's ability to lay up the. 
ideas it has received, in either of the above ways, 
as it were, in ſtore for uſe afterwards, with a 
readineſs to revive them, wkhout the preſence 
of external objects, or the help of thoſe inward 


reflections, by which they were at firſt occaſ. on- 
ed. This is done by the memo; ; Which is a 
neceſſary faculty. For, the mind not being ca- 


pable of attending to many ideas at once, we 
ſhould have been but poorly qualified for pro- 


ficiency. in knowledge, had we not been en- 


dowed wi:h a power to recall ideas into vicw, as 
we might have occaſion for them, after they had 


lain out of ſight. And this ability we are ac- 


cordingly furniſhed with: Nor is it a meer poſe. 


de one; but dependapt, in a good meaſure, 


on the il. It 1 is true formerly imprinted ideas 
will ſometimes obtrude themſelves upc n the 
mind, and come undeſired to the view of un- 
derſtanding : But this notwithſtanding, the 
mind can of choice lay up ideas; and is able to 

a good degree, as it pleaſes, to recall them. It 
5 on purpoſe, employ itſelf this way: And 


the readineſs, with which it often :evives the 
perception of patt ideas, is really aſtoniſhing.—. 
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{ need not ſay any thing to point out the ſex. 
falneſs of this faculty, and the mighty help jg: 
js fitted to afford us in iu llectual acquirements, . 
Were we nat thus furniſhed, we ſhould neceſ- 
ſarily be confined to preſent ideas, as they might 
happen, in a paſgue way, to be excited in our 
minds: Whereas now we have it in our power” 
to employ aur thaughts on any of thoſe ideas: 
which have, at any time, been imprinted on our 
minds, as we are pleaſed ta call for them, in 
the purſuit of intellectual happineſs. And what 
an unſpeakable advantage is this? It not only 
mikes the way to knowledge much eaſier and 
quicker than it eould otherwiſe have been; but 
greatly enlarges the capacity for it, by laying 
a proper foundation in our nature for very con- 
ſiderable attainments in this kind. 4032519 
Another power is diſcernment ; by which I un- 
derſtand an ability to d{tinguiſh ideas from one 
another, according to the real difference there 
13 between them, And a very important fa- 
culty this 1s, Without it the former faculties» 
would be, in a manner, uſeleſs. It is not meerly 
the power of receiving ideas, or the power of 
recalling them into view after their diſappear- 
ance, that would have been ſufficient for attain- 
ments in knowledge. A faculty to diſcriminate 
them from one another was further neceſſary: 
Nor atherwiſe would our thoughts have been 
any other chan ſo many confuſed ideas. What 
we call judgment is chiefly dependant. on this 
faculty. It conſiſts in the mind's readineſs to 
| diſcern 
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diſcern the difference there is between ideas : 
And the more nicely and accurately it is able 
to diſtinguiſh them, the better and more perfect 
is the judgment. It is owing to this faculty 
that ideas lie clear and determinate in the mind; 
and by the help of it we are nct only preſerved 
from perplex:ty in our notions, but from miſ- 
takes alſo, ariſing from a ſeeming likeneſs in 
ideas when they really differ. It is, in ſh-rt, 
in conſequence of this faculty, that we are able 
to reaſon clearly and ſolidly, ſetting beſi re our 
own view, and the view of others, the evidence 
of truth in a ſtrong and ſatisfactory point of 
light, The v/efulneſs of this faculty may be 
learned from thoſe perceptions of truth, which 
have taken rife from it, to the increaſe of Know- 
ledge, in ſo many inſtances, redounding ſo 
greatly to the benefit of mankind. 

Another power the mind is furniſhed with, 
is that of compounding, enlarging, and diminiſſ ing. 
the ideas that have been let into it: By means 
whereof. it is capable, in a ſenſe, of making new 


a of perception, by preſenting to the vicw 


of the underitanding the original ideas, received 
by. ſenſation or reflection, in new complex forms with- 
out end. In conſequence of this compounding 
power, we become, as it were, Creators ; being 
able to frame images at our pleaſure, hereby mul- 
liplying the objects of thought, and giving occa- 
ſion fer infinitely various new perceptions, acccm- 
E with pleaſure, we muſt otherwiſe have 

een ſtrangers to. The imagination is chief) 

E | employed 
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employed in this work of making new comple 
ideas. It is able indeed, with quicknefs and vi- 
vacityy to revive furmer images; but its power 
lies principally in framing new forms or ſpecies, 
which exiſt only in conception. And a wynder- 
ful faculty it is to this purpoſe. How admirably 
quick is it in its operations ? How: ſuddenly 
can it unite-and blend together the myſt diſtant 
ideas, varying them from their ſimple 'origi- 
nals, and ſetting them before the mind with in- 
finite diverſity ? This power, it is true, is pecu- 
liarly liable to abiſe. It may be proſtituted to 
vain and baſe purpoſes. It may be debaſed 
with mean images, or polluted with vicious 
ones. But yet, it is in itſelf a noble capacity: 
And had we not been endowed with it, thoſe 
excellent productions of art and genius would 
never have had a being, which are fo variouſly 
fitted, b th for the ſervice of life, and the enter- 
tainment of the mind. 
A ſtill more uſeful power is that whereby we 
are enabled to aſſemble ideas in various poſitions 
and arrangements, in order to compare them toge- 
ther, and view them in the re/pe#s and relations 
they bear to each other, It is owing to this fa- 
culty that we perceive new truths. For every 
different juxta-poſition of ideas exhibits to the 
mind ſome agreement or diſagreement it was 
not bef,re acquainted with, and opens to its view 
lome new * diſcovery. > This faculty, as eniployed 
in finding out new truths, by * ideas in 
various poſitions or orders with reſpect to each 
other, 
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other, is what is principally meant by mvertic}, 
But as it is employed in placing invented truths, 
or propoſitions already perceived to be truths, 
"In like poſitions, in order to deduce ſtill cther 
truths, it is called yeg/oniny ; which is the nubleſt 
and moſt uſeful- operation of the mind, and 
"that indeed for which all its faculties were prin- 
cipally defigned; 

The laſt power of the mind which I ſhall 
mention, and indeed I have only mentioned 
the foregoing ones; for it would require a 
volume to enlarge ſeverally on them, as might 
eaſily be done : I ſay, the faſt power the mind 
is furniſhed with is that of ab/tra&ion ; by which 
it makes particular idea general ones: And this 
it does by withdrawing or ſeparating from them 
theſe and thoſe circumſtances whith accompa- 
nied them, as excited by particular objtcts, and 
conſidering them in that general view only; 
wherein many other objects do agree with them. 
As for example: — The ſame idea, ſignified by 
the term rrdueſe, being perceived to day upon 
the fight of a cherry, which was perceived yel: 
terday upon the fight of a brict; and the day 
before upon the ſight of 4{ood, the mind ccn- 
ſiders this idea abftraferd from theſe parliculos 
pbjefts, or at leaſt thoſe concomitant ideas which 
accompanied its perception from each of them; 
making it a general idea c:mprehending all 
exiſtences that agree in being red. And to this 
faculty we are beholden for the benefit ef lan- 
guage, Particular names for perticular ideas would; 
205 * in 
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in a great meaſure, have deſtroyed the uſe of 
ſpeech, by rendering it infinitely tedious. 
Abſtrafion is the remedy againſt this. It is the 
mind's capacity to make general ideas that has 
given riſe to general names; by means whereof 
language 1s made eaſy, and we are qualified with 
convenient ſpeed, by the intervention of words, 
ſpoken or written, to convey our thoughts to 
one another. Beſides, it is of vaſt uſe, in ac- 
quiring knowledge, to have this power of con- 
ſidering ideas in an a&ſtrafted view; as, with- 
out it, the making progreſs in underitandin 

would have been an infinitely lengthy buſineſs. 
And further, we have it in our power, by the 
help of this faculty, more fully and thoroughly 


to examine ideas then we could otherwiſe have 


done; conſidering them ingly, and a- part from 
all others, and ſo as to have the compleateſt 
conception of them, in their ſeveral properties 
and relations. | 

_ Thoſe now are the powers, qualifying us 


for intellectual acquirements. And how adini- 


rably fitted are they to this end ? Material na- 


ture is, by this means, in a great meaſure, ſub- 


jected to our command. We can view external 
objects, even in their abſence, by their images 
retained in the mind ; examine their relations 
and dependencies ; enquire into their properties 
and powers; and inveſtigate bas truths 


concerning them: Applying them to the u/es 

life, or the entertainment of the minil in ſpecu- 

lation. And this intellectual pleaſure is always 
EY 0 


ready 
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ready at hand: And it will not, like avimal de- 
light, pall the deſire, and bring on ſatie y and 
diſguſt; but the oftner we repeat it, the more 
we ſhall be delighted: For it is, in itſelf, a no- 
ble exerciſe, and fitted to yield continually 
growing ſatisfaction to the mind. Nor are we 
confined to material nature only ; but, being 
furniſhed by reflection, with another ſet of ideas, 
have it in our power to bring even the moral 
world alſo under examination; enquiring into 
its qualities, relations, and S ee and 


herefrom diſcovering the moſt important truths, 
not only applicable to the purpoſe of governing 
our own conduct, but of giving our minds the 
higheſt pleaſure it is capable of from contempla- 
tion. | It is from hence that we perceive a dif- 


ference of powers in our own conſtitution, ſome 
ſuperior, others inferior, and become acquainted 
with that government of them wherein conſiſts 
that moral oeconomy, which is our greateſt glory 
as men: It is from hence that we argue, wich 
ſo much probability, the exiſtence * 
leſs orders of beings, of like mental powers with 
ourſelves, though poſſeſſing them in far more 
exalted degrees : And, in fine, it is from hence 
that we are capable of rifing in our thoughts to 
the exiſtence of fore uncreated original being, 
at the head of all, endowed with the higheſt 
poſſible perfections, in the contemplation of ' 
whom the mind may take the greateſt compla- 
"cency. The forming us with faculties whereby 
we are qualified for ſuch noble intellectual at- 
at tainments 
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tainments, evidently carries with it the marks 
of benevolence. Nothing indeed but ſupreme and 
perfect goodneſs, could have ſoa wonderfully 
adorned and endowed our nature. 
It is readily acknowledged, theſe capacities, as 
planted in us, are but low. and ſmall, in com- 
pariſon with what we may ſuppoſe them to be 
in many other beings above us, And this may 
ſeem to ſome an objection, if not againſt the 
benevolence of the Deity in general, yet againſt 
that apts” te OY of it which we. are plead- 
ing for. t it is an objection of no great 
weight. For if theſe capacities in us, however 
low and imperfect, in compariſon. with what. 
they are in other beings, are well adjuſted ta 
the ſtate and circumſtances of an order of crea- 
tures bearing fucb. 4 part in the general ſabema 
for good, it is all that can be required of rea- 
12 benevolence, though heightened to infoity. 
Jad no other beings been brought into exiſ- 
tence beſides us men, the objection, in this caſe, 
it is owned, would have held good: But as we 
are only one of the numerous orders that con- 
ſtitute a general ſyſtem, this quite alters the caſe ; 
making thoſe capacities only an evidence of 
wiſe and reaſonable benevolence, which are fitted 
for a particular part, ſaſtaining ſuch. a- place, in 
the conſtitution of this whole, In this view of 
the matter, it is eaſy to ſee how: benevolence 
may be infinitely 38 while yet the creatures 
that are produced by it are variouſly endowed 
with capacities, ſome ſuperior, others 2 
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Nor could they otherwiſe have been fitted ta 
fill the place aſſigned them in the chgi of being: 
Neither could they. have anſwe red thoſe good 
ends, they were particularly. formed far. Had 
the brute creatures, for inſtance, been endowed 
with the capacities that belong to us wen, they 
would have been unfit for the place they now 
take up in the creation: Neither could they 
have been the means of that goed, they are now 
properly the occaſion of. And the ſame may 
be ſaid of vs men. Had we been endowed with 
the capacities of angels, we ſhould not have been 
formed for ſuch @ world as this, and for anfwer- 
ing thoſe. ends, in it, which we are gow fitted 
to anſwer, and it might be neceſſary ſhould be 
anſwered in order to a ful} manifeſtation of 
Divine goodneſs. The truth is, the perfection of 
benevolence conſiſts, not ſimply in the largeneſs 
of the capacities it beſtows upoa any veings, but 
in fitting them to the fate and circumſtances of 
beings in ſuch @ ſituation, and bearing /uch 6. 
#1ace, in the general plan of operation for good: 
And if our. capacities are thus adjuſted, which 
cannot be diſproved, it is all that can reaſanably be 
expected. It is no argument of the wantot bene vo- 
lence in the Creator, that they are not greater: Nay, 
had they been greater, the benevolence diſcovered 
would have been, in the ſame proportion, leſs, 
wiſe and perfett.. | 255 

It is confeſſed likewiſe, that mankind are not 
endowed with tho/e mental powers, inegual degrees, 
So far is this from the truth of fact, that the ca- 
pacities of ſcarce any two men are cxactly alike, 
: ; Some 
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Some excel in one turn of mind, others in ano- ; 
ther; ſome have no great genius for any thing, 
others are diſtinguiſhed with a very extenſive 
ane, fitting them for almoſt every thing : And 
perhaps ſome individuals in the human ſpecies 
differ as widely from others, in their rational 
powers, as thoſe others do from the next ſpecies 
below them. And this may poſlibly be eſteem- 
ed by ſome another objection againſt the plea we 
are making for an abſolutely perfet principle 
benevolence in the Deity. But neither does this 
appear to be an objection, carrying with it any 
conſiderable force. It may be, ſome ſuch di- 
ner/ity, as that which is viſible in men's mental 
powers, could nt have been prevented, in con- 
ſiſtency with thoſe general laws, according ta 
which mankind were intended to be made hap- 
py. One of theſe laws (which we have had 
occaſion already to mention) puts it very much 
into men's own power, by indultry and proper 
application, to enlarge their capacities, and 
make progreſs in intellectual attainments : And 
in conſequence of this law, a difference in men's 
powers will be «navozdable ; though we ſhould 
even ſuppoſe, what perhaps is not true, that they 
were alike in their original implantation, Beſides, 
the exerdiſe of mental powers, being, according 
to anather law of nature, in ſo great a mea- 
ture, dependant on the mechaniſm of the body, 
this alſo renders it ;pofible but that they ſhould 
be different ; for a difference in bodily organiza- 
tion cannot but take place, in ſuch a world as 
this, unleſs the laws of nature ſhould be inter- 

rupted 
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A pted in their conrſe. So that to object againſt 
a diſparity of mental powers is, in true conſe- 
quence, to object againſt the general play ac- 
cording to which this rom is made, upheld, 
and governed : - Which, in ſuch — ares; 
creatuſes as We are, Can be no other than oþ= 
je ne e dark, by urging that which finally 
tn dour OWN ignorance. 
3ut come more directly to the point. 
Tais difference in men's capaeities, whatever 
Neis owing to, whether a difference in their 
original implantation, or a difference in the bo- 
dy 5 mecbaniſm, either of which amounts to pre- 
ciſcly the ſame thing, in the preſent argument: 
Ih, this znequality of powers is ſo far from argu- 
ing want of goodneſs in the Deity, that it ſtrong- 
Iy illuſtrates the glory and perfection of it. 
Poſſibly, the gradation in beings, by means 
of which all ſpaces are filled up, could not 
have been ſo accurately compleat, unleſs there 
had been a difference between the individuals in 
each ſpecies as well as between the ſpecies 
themſelves. Some diſparity between nen com- 
pared with one another, and between the 
creatures in every other claſs conſidered, in the 
Uke comparative view, might be neceſſary ta 
link together the /everal ſpecies, ſo as to make 
one coherent chain, without any void or chaſm. 
Or however this be, it is eaſy to ſee the pre- 
ferableneſsof thepreſent conſtitution to its contrary z 
as being better fitted to promote the happineſs 
of ſuch an order of creatures as we are. Were 
| our 
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dur mental powers ſo exactly alike, as that one 
man could not go beyond another, but every 
man muſt have within himſelf the whole ſource 
of intellectual furniture, there would be no room 
for that conver/e between man and man, which 
is, in the preſent ſtate of things, one of the 
chief pleaſures, as well as improvements o tre 
mind: To be ſure, it could not be carried on 
with that mutual /atisfa&ion it now ma nor 
could it turn out to ſo great advantage. dcs, 
if there was no ſuch thing as one man's nicole 
ling another, as there could not be (16 
preſent ſuppoſition, the ſtrongeſt fimulrs, thit 
now prompts us to exert ourſelves in ordcr 4. 
enlarge our intellectual powers, would be wt1ts 
ing; and by means thereof our very powers the- 
ſelves, ſo far as we can judge, muſt be in den- 
yer of being rendered inactive, and of decrea- 

ag in their fitneſs for exerciſe. And further, 
if gur capacities had been preciſely the ſame, 
that ſubordination in the human ſpecies, thoſe 
ſuperiorities and inferiorities, could not have ta- 
ken place, without which life itfelf could not 
have been enjoyed, in ſuch a world as ur's, with 
tolerable comfort. And what is of yet greater 
importance, there would not have been the oc- 
cofine for thoſe interchangeable offices of huma- 
Nity and focial kindneſs, which, upon the pre- 
ſent ſcheme, not only enlarge our ſphere of mu- 
tual ſerviceableneſs, but give opportunity for 
the exercife of many virtues perfective of our 
nature, and fitted to yield us high degrees od 
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pineſs we muſt otherwiſe have been ſtrangers to. 
The plain truth 1s, the conveniences and plea- 
ſures, poſſible to be enjoyed by the human kind,; 
do not ſeem to have been obtainable, in a world 
conſtituted as this is, but by an union of counſels 
and endeayours ; every one doing his part in 
ordet to promote the good of the whole: And 
different capacities are the requiſite expedient to 
this purpoſe: Theſe not only fit the ſeveral in- 
dividuals for reciprocal ſervices, but ſecure 
their mutual dependance en each other ; here- 
by properly linking them together, and making 
way for thoſe various exettments which are ne- 
ceſſary for the common, benefit, If mankind 
could at all have enjoyed the advantage of foci- 
ety; without this inequality of powers, it is very 
evident that they could not have enjoyed it to fo 
good a purpoſe as with it. Their being variou/- 
{y endowed is that whieh puts it in their power 
to be variouſiy uſeful to each other, ſo as that the 
happineſs of every individual may hereby be 
increaſed beyond what it could otherwiſe have 
been. And it is the inſufficiency there is in 
every man for his own happineſs by himſelf n- 
gly, and alone, and his being obliged to depend 
on others for many things, without which he 
mult be very uneomfortable, that is, in reality, 
the only effefFual bond that unites the human 
ſpecies, ſecuring their attachn ent to each other, 
and ſtimulating them to thoſe mutual ſervices, 
upon which the good of all the individuals does 
very much depend, | 


W 
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It is till further acknowledged, that our in- 
velleFual powers, at firſt, are weak and feeble, 
and it is in a /ow and leiſurely way, under 
due cultivation, and in the ule of labor and pains, 
that they gain ſtrength, and advance to any 
conſiderable degrees of their attainable perfec- 
tion. And this likewiſe may be thought an ob- 
-jefion againſt the plea for an 4%ſolutely perfect 
principle of benevolence in the Deity. But it 
1s, duly conſidered, an argument rather enfor- 
cing this pleaz than in any degree leſſening its 
real weight, | 
Perhaps, nd mind, the infinitely comprehen- 
five one only excepted, can be ſo perfect as ta 
be incapable of progreſſion in underſtanding. For 
one degree of. knowledge is ſo connected with 
another, and ſo naturally prepares the way for 
it, as that it may be an mpofibilitity but that 
every created mind ſhould be capable of atraining 
ſtill higher degrees of it. So that if we were at 
all made capable of intelligence, it thould ſeena - 
as though it muſt have been, in general, in 
the way of propreſion. And as to the particu- 
lar method of progreſſion that takes place, with 
reſpect to the human mind, ir is the moſt na- 
tural and rational one that could have been con- 
trivedy for an order of beings conſtituted in 
other reſpects, and fituated, as we are; as we 
ſhall E ſee by going over its parts that 
are objected to. | 

It is complained, that our faculties are weak 
at firlt, and advance in a ſow and gradual way 

| P to 
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to their attainable maturity. To which the re- 
ply is, That, as the only way, according to 
the eſtabliſhed order of nature, in which the 
mind can be furniſhed with ideas, is by the 
medium of the bodily ſenſes, and its own re- 
flections afterwards, it was impoſſible but that the 
attainment of knowledge, with reſpe& to vs, 
ſhould be in a /ow and leiſurely manner. And 
though our faculties are feeble at firſt, it is 20 
they ſhould be ſo, and an inſtance of govdnels, 
in the Creator, rather than the contrary. Fer, 
it is to be remembered, they could be cf no 
manner of ſervice till ſupptied with proper ob- 
jects, and there had been time to learn the vſe 
of them. We muſt have been, at firſt, whatever 
was the ſtate of our faculties, totally unacquaint- 
ed with gurſelves, and with the world about 
us: And' would have required ime, and expe- 
rience, and inſtruction, bet ore we could have ac- 
quired knowledge ſufficient for the -proper ap- 
plication of any thing to the purpoſes of lite. 
And as this is the condition of our nature, 
faculties feeble at firſt, but yet capable of gra- 

dually advancing to a mature tate, ſeem the 

beſt ſuited thereto of any we could have been 

endowed with, There is evidently a congruity 
and proportion between ſuch faculties, and the 

aethod according to which knowledge is attain- 

able by ſuch creatures as we are. Inftead ef 

having faculties in their {ul} ſtrength and vigor, 

before it was poſſible, conf rmably to the eſta- 

Þliſhed order of nature, that we could make the 

S Proper 
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roper uſe of them, it ſeems much better that 
they ſh->uld gradually open and enlarge, as ideas 
are gradually let into them to e npl y their ex- 
erciſe, and fit them for the offices and enjoy» 
ments of life. And perhaps the time of our com- 
ing to a mature ſtate of faculties, is, in the beſt 
manner, adjuſted to the time requiſite for the 
mind toget ftored with ideas, and furniſhed with 
that Hill in the uſe of them, which is proper fur 
full grown p:wers, Beſides, as we come into 
the world, and muſt do ſo according to the 
preſent laws of nature, with infant bodies, what 
m re fit than that we ſhould have at firſt in- 
fant minds alſo? How unſuitable would a manly 
mature ftate of mind be, for an infant body? What 
miſ-matched companions would they be for 
each other? It is moſt proper, as the body ſlow- 
ly and gradually advances to its attainable ma- 
turity, that the mind ſhould do ſo likewiſe. There 
is, upon this ſcheme, an apparent adjuſtment 
between the two grand parts of the human frame; 
and it is all along preſerved in the joint pro- 
greſs they gradually make towards the maturity 
they are detigned to attain to. And, it may 
be, that ſtare. of tultion and diſcipline we are 
placed under, while we leiſurely paſs through 
the ſeveral periods of infancy, childbood, and 
youth, is the beſt fitted initiation. into a ſtate of 
man nor. full grown faculties. It is certainly 
of eminent ſervice in many reſpects; as hereby 
opp rt naity is given, while ideas are lecting 
uy the mind, and the faculties are * 
an 
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and expanding, to dee that attentiveneſs, 
geachatieneſs, and medeſt diffidence, which are the 
grand preparatives fer cenſiderable attainments 
in victul kncwledge, And that exerciſe which 
we are now called to, and put upon, is the moſt 
natural and ſuite ble methcd, not only to ſtreng- 
then and impreve our faculties, but to form that. 
hatit of induſiry and diligence, without which 
we ſhall in vain think of advancing in intellec- 
tua! purſuits. And this leads to the other Part 
of the complaint, which is, 

That our. attainments in knowledge are con- 
nected with care and labor; inſomuch that we 
can never make any conſiderable progreſs in 
underſtanding, unleſs we apply ourſelves, with 
diligence, to cultivate and improve our minds. 
And here it is queried, Why could not we have 
been formed, at once in the ſame degree of 
intellectual perfectien we are ever capable of at- 
taining to? And would not this have diſcovered 
greater benevolence than is diſcovered in the me- 
thad that now takes place? Why ſhould the. 
benefit of intelligence be truſted, in ſuch a mea- 
ſure, with ourſelves, and be made to depend 
upon cur own indultry ? What need of ſo mucli 
Pains, and ſuch a tedious round-about way in 
order to knowledge, and the happineſs that is 
conſequent thereupon, when it might haye been 
given at once, without. ſo much ado ? To 
which the proper anſwer is, that the commu- 
nication of knowledge, in the way here pleaded: 
for, may be an impoſſibility in the nature of 

| | things ; 
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ings : Or, at leaſt, ſuch a communication of- 
tt may be 1% fitted, upon the whole, and alb 
things conſidered, for. the production of ſo 
much good, as is capable of being produced in 
the method that at preſent takes place. Per- 
haps, the putting intellectual attainments into 
the power of creatures themſelves, in a good mea- 
ſure, making them p offible only in the way of 
due care and diligence, is the beſt adapted of 
any method, that could have been pitched upon 
to produce the greateſt ſum of ' happineſs. It it 
certain, that if as much knowledge, as we are 
ever capable of attaining to, was the ab/olute 
gift of nature, and (if the ſuppoſition may not 
be thought an · mpoſſible one) a gift beſtowed: 
at once, upon our. firſt coming into exiſtence 5; 
it is certain, I ſay, that knowledge communicat- 
ed this way. would not be an endowment that 
had any value in It morally ſpeaking : For which 
reaſon 1t. could not be the ſource of that plea- 
ſure, which might have reſulted from it, had 
it been an acquiſition of our. own. And it can- 
not be denied, that pleaſure is naturally con- 
nected with the idea of knowledge, as the fruit 
of our own induſtry. We need only attend to 
our perceptions, in order to be convinced that 
we feel pleaſure in viewing this quality under the. 
notion of a purchaſe of our own, in the way. 
of diligence ; And it is indeed one of the 
higheſt and nobleſt ſorts of pleaſure we are ca- 
pable of enjoying. But, it is plain, this plea - 
ſute could not haye been perceived; there 
"DI | | would 
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would have been no foundation laid for it in 


pature, if it was not 1n our own power, by 
care and pains, to make intellectual improve- 
ments. If knowledge had been the gift of the 
Deity, independently of ourſelves, we fhould 
have had no reaſon, were we endowed with it 
in ever ſo high a meaſure, for the leaſt /e//-ap- 
bation on this acconnt: Nor could we rati- 
exally have enjoyed that pleaſure which is now 
a natural confequence therefrom. So that the 
preſent method for the communication of in- 
welleual good is a better fitted one for the pur- 
„than that which is pleaded for in the ob- 
Jection; becauſe knowledge abſolutely communi- 
cated is nor capable of yielding /o much happi- 
neſs, as that which is attained to, by proper 
faculties, in the uſe of labor and pairs : For 
there would be wanting the cot ſcious reflection 
an our ou merit in the procurement of it: We 
could not look upon it as our own acquiſition, 
and conſequently could not, unleſs upon a falſe 
bottom, perceive that je/f-apprebation, from 
whence alone can refult the nobleft-kind of plea- 
ſure we ace capable of. The truth is, it is re- 
ally vet that intellettual, and indeed every other 
kind of good, is made to depend, in ſo great 
a meaſure, upon aurſelves. For it is this that 
gives rife th the various exerciſe of our facul- 
ties, affording, at the fame time, both proper 
ſcope and reaſon for the ir employment : Where- 
as, if good was communicated without the con- 
currence of our own endeavours, it is not eaſily 
conceivable, 
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Eonceivable, how there could have been either 
room or 'reaſon for thoſe noble exertions, which; 
upon the preſent plan, are properly called ft rth, 
and ſuitably recompenſed. Beſides, there e1d 
be no ſuch thing as any moral attainment, 4 

nothing could be acquired by the due exer- 
ciſe of our natural faculties. The capacity of 
making acquiſitions, by our own endeavours, 
ſuitably employed, ts the true and only baſis 
of all our moral perfection. It is in conſequence 
of this, and this only, that we become capable 
of virtue, and worthy of praiſe and commendation + 
And had we not this power, we ſhould be 
nothing more than meer perceptive beings, who 
do not act, but are afteid upon: Nr, if we 
were thus the pafrve recipients only of good, 
would there have been any foundati en laid in 
our nature, fr the higheſt and nobleſt of all plea- 
fure ; the plealure I mean, which is conſe- 
quent upon the reflection on goud as vur own 
&tainment, by a right application of our own 
ers. 

So that, upon the whole, inſtead of com- 
plaining of God for not furniſhing us with 
powers, wonderfully contrived ti fit us fer in- 
tellectual attainments, and the happineſs con- 
ſequent thereupon, we have reaton rather to 
admire the greatneſs of his benevolence. It 
d es not indeed appear, wherein he could have 
diſplayed his goodneſs, as guided by wiſdom 
more conſpicuouſly than he has done, to an 


order of beings in fuch a world as our's, and 
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as ſuſtaining ſuch a place in the ſcale of intell! 
gent exiſtences. 

I now go on to illuſtrate the benevolence of 
the Deity; by taking as conciſe a view as I well 
can of thoſe powers, he has endowed us with; 
fitting vs for moral happineſs; the higheſt any 
being can be made capable of: And thoſe, tlie 
other mental powers, already mentioned, not 
being unattended to; are; in general; the fol: 
lowing ones. 

The firſt peer in our nature [call i ir cotnmon 
ſenſe, moral ſenſe, moral diſcernment, or give 
it any other name that may be thought better] 
is that by which we are enabled at once, with- 
out the labor of a long train of reaſoning, to dif- 
tinguiſh between moral good; and moral evil; 
in all inſtances that are of primary importance; 
and eſſentially connected with the good of the 
moral world. 

There is an unalterable difference between 
virtue and vice,or, what me ans the ſame thing, 
between moral good, and moral evil. They 
Have their reſpeCtive natures, and are_unchange- 
able oppoſites. Vice cannot be made virtue, not 
on the contrary, can virtue be made vice. They 
are in themſelves what they are, and will remain 
fo without variation, or the ſhadow of turning. 
It is, on the one hand, fit and right, that we ſhould 
be pious towards G d, righteous towards our 


fellow-men, and ſober with reſpect to ourſelves; _ 


and, on the other, unfit and wrong, that we 


Should be impious towards the Deity, unjuſt 
in 


j 
E 
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N our treatment of men, and intemperate in 
the gratification of our animal appetites: Nor 
is it poſſible this moral order ſhould be inverted. 
No will, no power, either of men, ot angels, or 
even the Supreme Ruler himſelf, can make it 
right to be impious, inſtead of pious towards 
God; or unrighteous, inſtead of righteous to- 
wards men; or intemperate, inſtead of ſober, 
in regard of ourſelves. To ſuppoſe this, would 
be to eraſe the foundations of the moral ſyſtem, 
to deſtroy the relation that ſubſiſts between the 
Creator and his. creatures; and between the 
creatures with reſpect to one another, and to 
make virtue and vice nothing more than arbi- 
trary names, having in themſelves no certainly ' 
fixed nature. 1704 a 8 

And as virtue and, vice; moral good and mo- 
ral evil, are thus different from each other, ſo 
is this difference obviouſly and at once, per- 
ceivable by all morally intelligent minds, unleſs 
they have been greatly. corrupted. There may 
indeed. be inſtances of moral conduct, in mat- 
ters of comparatively ſmall importance, with 
reſpect to which it may be difficult to diſtinguiſh 
between the right and wrong. And the analo- 
gy here; it may be worthy of notice, is very 
exact between the natural, and the moral world. 
Light and darkneſs may be ſo mixed, that one 
ban ſcarce know which to call it; Sweet and 
bitter may be ſo blended together, that it may 


be difficult to ſay which is prevalent. Colors 


may be ſo dilated, and placed on à portrait, 
8989 0 ; that 


j 
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that the eye of a ſkilful painter may not be able 
to diſcern the preciſe point where one begins, 


and another ends. But, notwithſtanding theſe 


mixtures, light is never the ſame thing with 
darkneſs, nor bitter with ſweet, nor one color 
that of another; and chey are, unleſs in ſuch com- 
plicated caſes, readily and at once diſtinguiſhed 
from each other, In like manner, there may 
be, and often are, in the moral world, caſes 
wherein the boundaries between good and evil, 
and the ſpot that divides them, may not be eaſi- 
ly, if at all, diſcerned, ſo as to be able to ſay, 
with preciſion, here virtue runs into vice, and 
vice into virtue. But this hinders not but that, 
in the main and eſſential branches of (morality, 
the virtuous, and the vicious conduct may obvi- 
ouſly be perceived, where the mind's perceptive 
power has not been, in a great degree, vitiated, 
and hurt. And, in very truth, the God of nature 
has, in his abundant goodneſs, fo formed our 
minds, and given us ſuch a power of diſcern- 
ment, that it muſt be owing, unleſs we are ideots, 
or madmen, to ſome heinous faultineſs, we our- 
ſelves are juſtly chargable with, if we are not 
able, without difficulry, to diſcern the difference 
right and wrong,. in the more important points 
of moral obligation. Will any man, Who has 
not ſtrangely perverted the proper uſe of his 
perceptive powers pretend, that he cannot, or 
that he does not, fee it to be fit and right, 
on the one hand, that ſuch' a creature as he 
is fo related to God, and dependant on him, 
3 * ſhould 
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ſhould yield to him the love of his heart, and 
the obedience of his life; and, an the other, 
that it would be unfit and wrong to withdraw 
his affection from him, and behave with diſre- 

& towards him ? Will any man,in the due uſe 
of his diſcerning power, calmly and deliberate- 
ly fay, that he cannot percetve it to be right, 
that he ſhould do to others, as he would they 
ſho uld do to him, in like circumſtances, and 
wrong, unalterably wrong, that he ſhould do 
otherwiſe ? Will any man, not having darken- 
ed his heart, declare, ſpeaking the truth, that 
he does not ſee it to be right, that he ſhould 
govern” his paſſions, and keep. his ſenſual ap- 
petites within the reſtraints of reaſon 3 
and wrong, evidently wrong, to give 
way to anger, wrath, malice, . and ta take an 
unbounded liberty in gratifying his animal na- 
ture? That man, be he who, he may, if not 
void of common ſenſe, is wholly inattentive to, 
its dictates, who. perceives no moral difference 
between revering, and mocking his maker; 
between being haneſt and knaviſh, in his tranſ- 
actions with his neighbour ;- between being 
chaſte, and lewd: ; between living ſoberly and in 
the practice of drunkenneſs? Or if he does not 
perceive the former to be amiable virtues, and 
the latter deteſtable, infamous vices? The mo- 
tal difference in theſe ways of conduct is ſelf- 
evident. There needs no argumentation, no 
leries of intermediate ideas, to point it out, 
Hbately mentioning them, provided it is done in 

| words 
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words that are clearly underftood, will at once, 
enforce conviction, unleſs in ſeeing men will 
not ſee; in which caſe it would be a vain thing 
to expect, that reaſoning ſhould have an effectval 
influence on them, For illuſtration, I ſhall 
bring to view here a particular inſtance. That 
rule of conduct, e do to others as you would 
they ſhould do to you,” is ſo evidently fit and 
right, that, upon the bare propoſal of it, the 
mind at once diſcerns it to be juſt and equal. To 
vie arguments to, make it appear reaſonable, 
would be only to darken the evidence of its be- 
ing ſo. No medium of proof could, in this 
| caſe, be introduced, which would not more 

need to be proved, than the thing itſelf it is 
brought to prove. It is not indeed eaſily con- 
ceivable, that any wan, who has the under- 
ſtanding of a man, and is not under undue in- 
fluence from evil affection, ſhould heſitate one 
moment in his judgment as to the ſuitableneſs 
of this moral rule of conduct, its equity is ſa 
obvious, and ſo inſtantly and glaringly ſtrikes 
the diſcerning power, we are all naturally fur- 
niſhed with. And, in truth, however com- 
mon it may be, among men, to throw practi: 
cal contempt upon this rvle in their treatment 
of one another, none do it becauſe they enter- 
rain in their minds an opinion of it as an unfair, 
unequal regulator of their behavior; but be- 
cauſe they are thoughtleſs and inattentive, or 
{uffer themſelves to be enticed, and led aſ de by 
ungoverned pride, paſſion and luſt of one kind op 

oO RY another, 
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another. This is the true reaſon, why they act 
in contradiction to the rule of right, not only in 
this, but in all other great and important caſes 
in moral life. They indulge theſe and thoſe 

vicious gratifications, not becauſe they do not 
perceive them to be unreaſonable, but becauſo 
they are excited hereto by the luſts of the fleſh, 
er mind, or both. It is true, the moral power 
of diſcernment, as well as the other intellectual 
faculties, may, in common with the bodily or- 
gans, be ſo debilitated, if not ſpoiled, by men's 
accuſtoming themſelves to do. evih, as to be 
unfitted for the proper uſe for. which they were 
implanted in their nature. And, perhaps, 
there are ſome, among wicked men, who, by 
having long habituated themſelves to live and 
act, as hurried on by the impetus of ungoverned 
paſſions and affections, ſuch as an wregular love 
of themſelves, and their own ſeparate intereſt ; 
the love of honor; the love of riches; the love 
of ſenſuality, and other luſts : I ſay, there are 
thoſe, who, by a courſe of thus conducting, 
have graqually fo weakened their moral fight, 
ay to be, in a great meaſure, if not totally, 
unable to diſcern thoſe actions to be wrong, 
which are glaringly ſo, and appear to be ſo, 
with a meridian.luſtre, to all who have eyes to 
fee. But this is not the common and ordinary 
ſtate even of wicked men. There are, it may 
be, comparatively few, but have ſo much mo- 
ral diſcernment, as not to be able to go on in 
elous practice, in inſtances that are great and 

| heinous, 
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heinous, withaut remonſtrances from within, 
They do not ſinfully gratify their appetites, be- 
cauſe they have no ſight, or ſenſe, of its being 
unfit, and wrong that they ſhould do fo ; but 
becauſe they are tempted of their luſt and over- 
come. The law in their members, getting the 
better of the law in their minds, influences them 
to do that they approve not; yea, many times, 
that they even hate, it is ſy oppoſite to the light 
in them, which ought to be the guide of their 
conduct. 

The account I have thus given of that im- 
planted power in our nature, which enables us 
at once, without labor and pains, to diſcern 
the difference between riglit and wrong in all 

reat and im purtant inſtances in moral life, is, 
i imagine, ſtrictly juſt, and verified to be fo 
by the univerſal experience of mankind. The 
plain truth is, we are ſo formed by the God of 
nature as that we as readily, and with as much 
certainty, perceive moral qualities as thoſe that 
are pofſible. By the intervention of our bodily 
organs, we directly perceive the difference be- 
tween white and black, ſweet and bitter, and 
know that the one is nat, and canndt be, the 
other. By the diſcerning power of our minds 
we perceive, in tlie like direct and immediate 
way, theſe and thoſe qualities of temper and 
conduct, and are at once ſatisfied that they are 
either morally good, not cvil; or morally evil, 
pot good: Ncr is this moral diſcernment con- 
fined to ſome among men, in diſtinction from 
| others; 
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others ; but is common to all; as being a power 
the whole human race come into the world enx 
dowed with. And it is from this power that 
moral reaſoning takes riſe; It ſuppoſes ſuch a 
perception of moral qualities as is common ta 
all, and in which all, not having corrupted their 
minds, acquieſce as primary principles ; and in 
theſe, reaſoning, with reference to the moral 
world; muſt finally terminate in order to its be- 
ing ſtrictly concluſive ; and wherein it fails of 
doing ſo, by a non- connection in the chain of 
intermediate ideas brought to view, it is eſſenti- 
ally defective; or ſhould the connection be juſt, 
but not diſcerned by any to be ſo, it muſt, as 
to them, be the ſame as if it was really inſuffi- 
cient arguing,” Primary moral truths, ſuch as. 
are perceived, and aſſented to, as ſuch; and 
this, without heſitation, by mankind in common. 
in conſequence: of that power of diſcernment 
they come into being furniſhed with, are the 
only baſis on which there can be reaſoning to 
any purpoſe among men, with relation tothe 
moral ſyitem. Reaſoning powers, if there were 
ho firſt moral principles, in which mankind 
could agree without debate world ſerve rather 
to promote endleſs wranglings,than virtuous pur- 
ſuits, in wee to thoſe that are vicious. The 

author of our beings has therefore wiſely, as well 

as kindly, taken care to plant in ur nature a 

morally diſcerning power, which is admirably 
fitte1 to diſting iſn without difficulty, between 

tight and wrong, that we might chuſe and OP 
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the former, and refuſe and avoid the latter: In 
virtue of this power, and by the exerciſe of it, 
if we have not weakened, nor ſpoilt it, we may, 
as it were, by a glance of our moral fight, in all 
important cales, 1⁰ perceive the difference there 
is in actions as to pronounce with certainty, 
that theſe are morally good, thoſe morally evil, 
What a neble implantation is this power in our 
nature ? What a mighty guard againſt vice, and 
preparative for virtuous practice? Wherein 
could better proviſion have been for ſuch im- 
perfect beings as we are to engage our care to 
act up to that which is right, and not allow our- 
felves in doing what is wrong ? We are cer- 
tainly laid under the ſtrongeſt obligations of love 
and gratitude to that Glorious Being, who has 
implanted | in us this excellent power, and ſhall 
be inexcuſably blind if we do not ſee that he is 


benevolent; and baſe to an high degree if we do 


not find ourſelves diſpoſed to make our humble 
and thankful acknowledgements to him as ſuch. 

Another power in our nature is that of /elf-de- 
termination, which gives riſe to our volitions, and 
conſequent actions, and is, in true propriety, 
the cauſe of them. This power in us men, 
whether it be called ſelf- determination, or by 
any other name, is the only baſis of moral ob- 
ligation. Unleſs this be firſt ſuppoſed, to talk 
of moral agency is a contradiction to common 
ſenſe, and in itſelf a groſs abſurdity. We might, 
It is true, without the implantation ef ſuch a 


ce 


power in our nature, in conſequence of a * 
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of exterior cauſes; not within the reach of our 
tontroul, be wade inſtruments in the producti- 
vn of any effects which are unavoidably con- 
nected with their chain of fatality, ſhould even 
volition or choice be one of its links: Bur 
agents, free agents, we could not be, of whom 
it might, in conſiſtency with truth, be affirm- 
ed that they were the producers of chele ef- 
fects ; The author of this chain of cauſes, 
which inevitably gives exiſtence to them; is 
their real; and only proper cauſe. A power in 
man that will fabjeck his volitions to his com- 
mand, and conſtitute him the efficient of thoſe 
effects that are eonſequent upon them, is the 
only bottom upon which agency dan, with 
the leaſt ſhadow of propriety, be grounded. 
There is, in the nature of things, an eſſential 
difference between conſcious voluntary machines, 
and agents ; that is; in othet words of preciſely 
the ſame import, beings that are, ſtrictly ſpea«: 
king, cauſes of the effects that are aſcribed to 
them. Such agents are we men; and we are, 


or may be, as certain of it as that we poſſeſs ex- 


iſtence. For it is as evident a truth, and as evi- 
dently perceived by the mind to be ſo; We 
do not ordinarily make ourſelves ſo ridiculous 
as to endeavour, by reaſoning; to prove to our- 
ſelves that we exiſt. We know that we do 
without argumentation, becauſe we feel that we 
do. It is an object of direct, immediate, and 
unavoidable perception, ſuperſeding the uſe of 
arguments, and indeed rendering it. needleſs, 
3 REO 
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not to ſay abſurd. The ſame may be ſaid, and with 
-equal propriety, of that power, we are naty- 
rally endowed with, which conſtitutes us agents, 
or beings that are efficiently the cauſes of their 
own volitions and actions. To go about to 
prove this, by a long train of reaſoning, would 
be very like holding a candle to the ſun, in 
its meridian luſtre, for light that we might be 
able to ſee, It is a firſt, and fundamental 
principle in morals, and to be evidenced, not 
by arguing, but by an appeal to common ſenſe, 
or, in other words, the perceptions of mankind 
wniverſally, We all feel the exiſtence, and. 
operation of this power every day we hve. The 
language of all the world, their projections, 
their purſuits, and the whole frame and order 
of their affairs, relative both to this, and the 
ſtate that 1s beyond it, are founded on this ſup- 
, Poſition, and would be ſo many downright in- 
conſiſtencies, if they were not, from their own 
perceptions, ſo certainly convinced, that this 
ſuppoſition was the real truth, as to admit it 
into their minds as ſuch without the leaſt he- 
ſitation. | 

Many there were, I know, among the pagan 
philoſophers, in former ages, who thought, and 
fome there are among the philoſophers, not to 
ſay divines, of the preſent age, who agree with 
them in thinking, that all effects take riſe from 
a chain of cauſes, with the Deity at its head as 
the only efficient, ſounavoidably linked together, 
connected with, and dependant on cach 1 

8 at 
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that the coming of theſe effects into event, in 
conſequence 6f the unavoidable operation of 
theſe cauſes, is not only certain, but abſolutely 
inevitable, And they conſider mankind, with 
all their powers, as ſo many links in this ad- 
amantine chain, no one of which can poſſibly 
fail in the production of the effect aſſigned to it. 
Thoſe, among the abettors of this ſcheme, 
who are capable of looking forward to conſe- 
quences not very far diſtant, clearly and fully 
perceive its inconſiſtency with men's being free 
agents, and that it totally deſtroys the idea of 
moral good and evil. They aceordingly de- 
clare with an honeſt, frank openneſs, that the 
diſtinction that is commonly made between mo- 
ral good and evil has no foundation in nature, 
however well adapted it may be to vulgar pre- 
judices and conceptions. And they are herein 
conſiſtent with themſelves. And furt lier, as 
it is ſuppoſed in this ſcheme of their's, that 
there is no evil in the creation but what is 
natural, intended for the production of good, 
and ſo unalterably connected with it as that 
it ſhall finally terminate in it, by effecting the 
eomplete happineſs of all, without limita- 
tion, or exception, it reflects infinitely leſs re- 
proach upon the Deity than the ſcheme of thoſe, 
who would graft free agency upon the doctrine 
of fatality, and ill-deſert in men, upon the ope+ 
ration of cauſes over which they have no power; 
and, as the reſult of all, fix vaſt multitudes 
of them. in the place where they ſhall be tar» 
has : mented 
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mented day and night, without intermiſſioh, for- 
ever and ever. This is the ſcheme embraced 
by ſome at this day, and by ſome too who are 
called divines, and would be looked: vpon as 
the only orthodox ones among their brethren, 
Bur it is fo groſsly falſe an one, ſo debaſing 
to the nature of man, and ſo. diſhonorary ta 
the perfectly benevolent God, that it is ſtrange 
any ſhould entertain a favorable opinion of it. 

The chief thing-they ſay 1n its fupport is, 
that it leaves mankind at liberty to do as they 
ſhall pleafe, to conduct without reſtraint con- 
formably to what they have willed, and choſen. 
And what greater liberty can be deſired? If 
we may not be thought capable of acting mo- 
rally well or ill, while we are able, without 
hindrance from exterior cauſes, to do as we 
chuſe to do, what can make us moral agents? 
What more is neceſſary ? What more are ve 
conſcious of, from any perception of our minds? 
The anſwer is at once obvious. It is not true, 
that our perceptions go no further than to aſ- 
ſure us, that we can do as we have willed, and 
are pleaſed to do, Beſides this, and far beyond 
ic, they certify it to us, that we are at liberty 
to will or not to will, to chuſe or not to chuſe, 
the doing of theſe and thoſe actions. We fee] 
in ourſelves a power over our volitions, and ſuch 
an one as enables us to direct, ſuſpend, ver- 
role, or put an intire ſtop to them + Nor, un- 
leſs we were poſſeſſed of this dominion, could 
we be agents, however great liberty might bg 
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allowed vs. in bringing into event what we have 
rreviouſly willed, It is eſſential to free agency 
and ſuch a_uſt of it as to make us capable 9 
good or ill deſerts,tHat our volitions, upon which 
our actions follow, ſhould be within the reach 
of our command. The birds of the air, and 
the beaſts of the field, will and chuſe what they 
do as really as we men; and it may, with as 
much truth, be ſaid of them, as of us, that the 

do as they are pleaſed to do. Their whole . | 
of conduct is the effect of previous choice and 
pleaſure. But we never call them agents, nor 
do we eſteem them ſuch, And why? The rea- 
ſon is, becauſe they have no power over their 
volition. They are effects produced in them 
by the operation of cauſes, not within their 
governing command. The ſame may be ſaid 
of mad- men. Their actions are voluntary. They 
do nothing, hut in conſequence of previous will 
and pleaſure; but we do not account them ca- 
pable either of moral good or evil. Should 
they do ever ſo much miſchief, we do not charge 
them with ill deſert, however loud we may be 
in complaints that they are not reſtrained from 
doing hurt, by being kept under due confine- 
ment. And what is the reaſon of our think- 
ing thus differently of diſtracted men, and 
others who have the full uſe of their mental 
powers? The true and only reaſon is, the for- 
mer are hurried, on to volition by a wild im- 
; pos over which which they have no power ; 

ut the latter have it in their power, to reſtrain 
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and govern their wills and choices > Nor, un- 
leſs they were endowed with this power, would 
it eonſiſt with common ſenſe to think, or ſpeak, 
of them as moral agents. If, inſtead of being 
the cauſes of their volitions, they were pro- 
duced in them as unavoidable effects of an eſ- 
tabliſked concatenation of cauſes exterior ta 
them, and over which they had no dominion, 
not more than they have ovep the palpitation of 
their hearts, or the motionoftheirlungs,they might 
be conſcious machines, meer paſſive inſtruments, 
capable of being wrought upon in various 
ways; but agents they could not poſſilby be. 
With reſpe& to them, the application of the 
words, virtue or vice, reward or puniſhment, 
would be nothing better than ſo many unmean- 
ing ſounds. Moſt certainly, the ideas thoſe 
words are made the ſigns of, in common ſpeech, 
could not be applied to them with the leaſt 
degree of propriety, I might rather ſay, with- 
out the greateſt abfurdity » What conceivable 
abſurdity can be more ſhocking to the human 
mind, not corrupted with a falfe glare of vain 
ſcience, than for men to eommend or blame 
themſelyes, or for others to do it, for what 
they are no more the cauſes of, than of the beat- 
ing of their pulſe, and could no more prevent 
than the ebbing and flowing of the ſea, the ri- 
ſing or ſitting of the ſun, or the motions of any 
the ſtars they ſee rolling in the heavens ! 

It may be worthy of remark here, this plan 
of fataliſm is wholly the product of metaphy- 
cal ſybrilty, and on direct contradictien to the 
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mvariable conſciouſneſs mankind have of a 
ower within themſelves to give motion to the 
aculties, both of their ſouls and bodies. Nay, 

even thoſe who pretend to believe the doctrine 

of fatal cauſality, directly contradict, by their 
practical ſentiments, and in a ſteady uniform 
courſe, what they profeſs in words. For their 
whole conduct in life is juſt as their's is, who 
really think they are poſſeſſed of an active felt- 
moving power, and are the cauſes of their own 

volitions, and the effects conſequent upon them z 

and, I may add, juſt as it would be, if they 

were fully of the ſame ſpeculative opinion. 

Their practice in life is a confutation of their 

faith in theory. 

It is readily allowed, liberty in man, in op- 
poſition to neceſſity, is one of the great wonders 
of God. The power in our nature that conſti- 
tutes us free agents is an amazing contrivance 
of infinite wiſdom. The modus of its exiſt- 
ence and operation is too great a deep for us 
to fathom. It has tried, and puzzled the 
greateſt geniuſſes in all ages, and in all 
parts of the world. And, perhaps, we ſhall 
never be able, at leaſt on this fide mortality, to 
WT take in a comprehenſive idea of it. But is this 
a good reaſon why we ſhould deny, or diſpute, 
the real being of ſuch a power in ourconttttati- 
on? Do any know, or can they, by metaphyſical 
ſearching, find out the nexus between foul and 
bady ? Can they tell us how they influence each 

other ? And yet, it is certain there is this —_ 
| | an 
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und mutual influence between them: Nor can it 
be diſproved by allthe ſubtilty of vain reaſoning, 
The ſame may be ſaid with reſpett to the pow- 
er of man over his volitions, and conſequent 
actions. The manner of its exiſtence goes be- 

nd our inveſtigation; but the real exiſt- 
enee of ſuch a power can never be diſproved, 
however itmay be darkened and perplexed. We 
feel it to be a truth; in conſequence of which 
we are; in a reaſonable ſenſe; maſters of our- 
ſelves: Our daily experience, if attended to, will 
indubitably aſſure us, that the exertions of cur 
minds and bodies are under our own dominion, 
The plain truth is, ſuch a power in men as 
will make them cauſes, real proper cauſes, of 
their volitions, and the effects conſequent upon 
them, is the grand ſupporting pillar of the world; 
conſidered as moral. Take this away, and it 
at once falls into deſolation and utter ruin. If 
men's volitions, and their conſequent effects, 
are the reſult of invariable neceſſity, in virtue 
of exterior cauſes ſo inviolably connected, 2 
that they will, and muſt, come to pals, the 
author of this connection, which, according to 
this plan, is God, is the only agent in our world; 
and the only efficient, and real author, of what- 
ever has been, or ſhall hereafter be brought 
into event; not excluding any of the mol 
complicated yillanies that have been, of may 
be perpetrated by any of the ſons of Adam. 
Is chis a ſcheme of thoughts fir to be embrac- 


ed by intelligent creatures? Will it 5 di- 
| rectly; 
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Ky, and certainly follow; flort the fuppoff⸗ 
tion of its truth, that virtue and vice are idle 
names, having no reality in nature? Thar men's 
accountableneſs to God, ind liablenefs to be 
puniſhed, upon the foot of ill-deſert, are vulg 
notions only, incapable of any ſolid ſu port ? 
That che character of God, as a moral Gover- 
nor, is a vain imagination? And, in a word, 
that feligion, whether natural or revealed, is 4 
ſenſeleſs pretence, ſuited only to ſerve the pur- 
1855 of polirictans andprieſts? It would indeed, 
pon this ſcheme, be ridiculouſſy abſurdto ſup- 
poſe there ever was, or could be any ſuch thing. 
Having thus -evinced, from! out conſcious 
perceptions, that we are the fubjects of an in- 
Ward, governing power over our faculties, in 
virtue of which we are conſtiruted free agents, 
as being the true and 0 cauſes of our vo- 


tirion, and conſequent actions, it will be eaſy 
to point out the benevolence of the Dew in 
putting this powet in our nature. It is in bed 
the moſt important one we are endowed with, 
and the only bafis of the higheſt happineſs, in 
kind, we are made capable of enjoying. Had 
not this power been planted in us, we ſhould 
have been paſſive inſtruments, not moral agents. 
| 8 is this power that diſtinguiſhes us from all 
e various claſſes of inferior animals, and ren - 
ders it poſſible for us to perceive pleaſure far 
ſuperior in its nature to any, they can be the ſub- 
jects of. T hey have no perception of ſelf-appro- 
bation, from'a otiſcionttieh of having done well, 
* 8 Nor 
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nor of the pleaſure that is the natural reſuly 
therefrom. This, perhaps, is the higheſt kind 
of pleaſure communicable from the " KY and 
it is perceivable only by moral agents. No 
beings, to whom the Deity has not committed 
the care of governing their faculties, can, by the 
exerciſe of them, deſerve the applauſe of their 
own hearts, and enjoy the ſublime ſatisfaction 
ariſing herefrom : But it is within the reach of 
the capacity of all ſuch to feel this ſelf. appro- 
bation, and conſequent pleaſure; and they may 
go on in this enjoyment with continually in- 
creaſing degrees,. in proportion to the degrees 
of virtue they diſcover in the good government 
of theſe various faculties, they ate entruſted 
with the care of. What a nobly intereſting power 
is this, that makes us free agents, as, by doing 
ſo, it makes us the capable perci ients of hap- 
pineſs more highly exalted, in Find, than it 
could otherwiſe have been ? It is not conceiva- 


ble, wherein the perfectly beneyolent Being 


could have made a better, an1, at the ſame time 
a wiſer proviſion for our enjoyment of the high- 
eſt kind of happineſs : Eſpecially, if it be re- 
membered, that he has conſtitnted ſuch a con- 
nection between this happineſs he has made us 
capable of, and the actual enjoyment of it, as 
that it cannot be enjoyed but in conſequence of 
a right exerciſe of that power, which charaCter- 
iſes us moral agents; by which means, our 
coming to the enjoyment of this happineſs, we 
may be the ſubjects of, is a conſtant, continually 
al! 3s ac) bbs _ abiding, 
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and conſequent uneaſineſs. This, it is po 
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abiding, and powerful motive to engage our 
care thus to exerciſe this power in our nature. 
What an admirable contrivance for our good is 
this ? How amazingly does it illuſtrate both the. 
wiſdom, and henevolence of God!] It may fur- 
ther enlarge our idea of this benevolence, if it 
be conſidered, that our Creator has, in like man- 
ner, conſtituted a connection between careleſsneſs 
in the exertion of this power, or, in exerting it 
an undue wrong manner, with ſelf-diſapprobation; 
ſible, 
may appear to ſome, at the firſt glance, an ob- 
jection againſt the Divine benevolence, rather 
than a proof of it. But a little attention will 
ſhew the contrary. What was the deſign of our 
maker in thus connecting diſapprobation and 
uneaſineſs with a careleſs, inattentive, and wron 
exertion of the power that conſtitutes a 
Was it that he might make us unhappy? No ; 
dut quite the reverſe, It is an expedient. he 
purpoſely: contrived, a connection he wiſely and 
indy conſtitured, that he might prevent our- 
making ourſelves miſerable. His view. was, that 
we might perpetually carry in our own. breaſts a 
powerful motive to make ourſelves happy. And 
one of the moſt conſtraining motives it is to put 
us upon {6,ufing our determining power, as that 
we- may hold. exiſtence with ſelf-approba- 
tion and that heart: felt pleaſure which reſults 
the refrom. I may properly add yet further here, 
th is command we are entruſted with over the 
exertion. of our faculties, and a right uſe of it, 
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wy the trye and anly baſis of that 
our Maker, and that conſciouſne 77777 It Lud 
in ourſelves, u pon which is raiſed, that inwar 
pr ace and Falfadden of ſoul which yield the 
igheſt reliſh. to life, and have in them a fuf- 
ficiency to ſu 7 and 8 vs under all the 
various viciſſitudes, trials, and events, we may 
be called to paſs through, while in the world; 
and, What is more, inconceivably 1 51 this 
inward ſenſe of the approbation of God 
foundation of which is Re right vſe of the power 
of decermination we are endowed with, 1 is that 
only which can rationally relieve us in the view 
of death, and inſpire the hope, of a glocious 
immertdliy beyond the grave, as the reward 3 
good Gd will beſtow 1 thoſe , who have act- 
ed their part well on the ſtage of life. Some, 
rhaps, may be. difpoſed to treat the notion of 
= ineſs, as taking rife from the approbation 
of God, and the perception of it in the breaſt, 
with ſheering contempt. But they ought, with- 
out fear of giving them any juſt occaſion of of · 
fence, to be freely told, they are ſo formed by 
the author of nature, that they could not be 


chargable with this guilt, if they had not firſt 


corrupted, and in a great meaſure ſpoilt, their 
perceptive powers, by having walked according 
to the courſe of this world, vlfilling the deſircs 


of the fleſh and mind. It is, beyond all doubt, 


owing to this, if any can find within themſelves 


a diſpoſedneſs to praphane this highly important 


and intereſting matter with banter and nalen 
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Tf there is ſuch an exiſting being as God (as 


there moſt certainly is) his N muſt 
worth more than all cart] Y god; and a 
canſciquſneſs that we are the obje g of it muſt 
yield inward delight, Heater than can be con- 
ived of by thoſe whole affections are ſet upon 
the infinitely lower pleaſures of time and ſenſe, 
Free agency, in oppoſition to neceffity, is that 
only which can, in conſiſtency with teaſon, pre- 
are the way fer what we mean by the ap- 


9 of God. And it is an argument of 


is benevolence, and the greatneſs of it, that 
he has ſa made us, as that, by a right uſe of 
our powers, we may attain to a'conſcioufneſs 
of being the objects of this approbation, and 
a perception of pleaſure in connection herewith, 
or conſequent hereupon, whichexceeds all other 
leaſurable ſenſations, white yet it is only a fore: 
taſte of far more noble and exalted pleaſures 
at God's right. hand forever. 8 
Beſides what has hitherto been ſaid, it may be 


further worthy of notice, our being free agents 


is that which, not only makes vs living images 
of the Deity in that perfection of his nature which 
is his greateſt glory, but capable percipients, in 
a degree, of that happineſs which is his higheſt. 
Did the exertians. 5 the Divine Being take 


riſe from the ſame neceſſity as his immenſity, 


or eternity, he would not be a free agent. In 
order to this, he muſt be poſſeſſed of a power 
over his volitions, as well as a power of exer- 
1 . P * © . 

tion in conſequence of which he has willed and 
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choſen. . Had he not this power, it would be 


abſurd to attribute to him that liberty, which 


is inſepatable from free agency: Nor would 
any, diſplays of his perfections be morally. ya. 
luable in the leaſt degree, as they would, in this 
caſe, be the effects of natural neceſſity, not of 
free choice, It is their being exertions, follow. 
ing upon what was freely willed that gives them 
the denomination of moral,” and claims our 
love and gratitude. This pqwer in the Deity, 
which, enables him with freedom, in appoſition 
to neceſſity, . both to, will, and to do, is his 
greateſt glory. And it is, ae from the 
exerciſe of this power, that his bleſſedneſs, in 
the enjoyment of himſelf, principally flows, 
Now, by the implantation of @ like power to 
this in our nature, we are made after the ſimi- 
litude of God.; and, by a right uſe. of this 
power, we are capable of being, in a noble 
degree, h as he is, and with the like kind 
of happineſs, Without controverſy, the mot 
exalted happineſs, it is poſſible we ſhould en- 
Joy, is that which is connected with, and depen- 
dant on, a free, but wile and good, uſe of that 
ower, in the exexciſe of which we may mani- 
teſt it both to ourſelves, and others, that we are 
benevolent, holy, juſt, faithful, and, in a word, 
perfect, according to our. meaſure, as God is 
Pier: Had we not this power, we could be 
appy in no other ſenſe, than that in which all 


. eerly per ciptent beings are ſo. Our happ!; 


neſs could not be the reſult of ourown choice, in 
= the 
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the free exerciſe of our powers but the effect 


of exterior cauſes, over which we had no com- 
mand. We might, it is true, in this way be 
in a degree happy; but our happineſs would 
not be worthy the name, in compariſon with 
that which. ariſes from a morally good conduct, 
ia conſequence of a right uſe of that power which 
makes us free agents. It may be ſubjoin 
here, the Supreme Being would not have been 
fo happy as he might have been, had not this free- 
dom of will and choice been one of the glorious 
perſections of his nature; andthe ee of this 
perfection 1s arne, accompanied with de- 
light. He is ever pleaſed with his elections, 
and they are a ſource of eternal ſatisfaction to 
him. The ſame may be ſaid of us men, all 
due allowance being made for the infinite ſupe- 
riority of God to ſuch creatures as we are. We 
could not have been ſo happy without freedom 
of choice, as we may now be 1n conſequence of 
our being endowed with it. It is with plea- 
ſure. we view ourſelves as dignified with the 
power of free election, and the exerciſe of this 
power is always attended with ſatisfaction; but 
with ſatisſaction of the higheſt kind, and in 
the higheſt degree within the reach of our capa- 
cities, when exerciſed in a due manner, w= in 
conſiſtency with what is right and fit. If we 
cannot diſcern the benevolence of God, and the 
gfcatneſs of it, in implanting this power in our. 
nature, it ſhould ſeem as though it muſt be be- 
cauſe we have ſo blinded our eyes that we cans; | 
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not, or hardened our hearts that we will not, ſes 
and own it to the praiſe bf the glory of his 
goodneſs. 8 | _ 
' © Another power ſtill; relative to moral agen. 
cy, and an highly beneficial one, is conſtience. 
No one will deny, that this is one of the poy- 
ers implahted in our nature. It is an object 
of immediate perception. We all feel; or have 
felt, its operation in us. 
It would carry me too far out of the wav of 
my preſent deſign, ſhould J enlarge in aſcer- 
taining with preciſion the more ſpecial office of 
this power, in diſtinction from the other powers 
we are endowed with. It may, however be need- 
ful joft ro fay, that its office is that of a witneſs; 
not of a law-giver. The work appropriated to 
it is, not to point out to us the virtues we ought 
to practice, or the vices we ought to avoid; 
which would be to invade the province of ſome 
other of our powers; but to be in our breaſts 
à teſtifier fot, or againſt vs, as we have done 
that which we knew to be right, or wrong. The 
apoſtle Paul has given us a very exact account 
of the work of conſcience, in his epiſtle to the 
Romans. Speaking there of thoſe Gentiles, in 
his day, who, not having the revealed law, yet 
Practiſed, from the principles planted in their 
nature, the duties which this law preſcribed, he 
fays, they herefrom made it evident, that they 
were not wholly deſtitute of a rule or ſtandard 
for their dial conduct, for that the law of 
Gud appeared” from hence to be, as it were, 
5 ERS engraven 
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engraven on their hearts: Upon which he adds, 
their conſcience alſo bearing witneſs, and 
their thoughts the mean while accuſing or elſe 
excuſing one another.” This great apoſtle ac- 
curately diſtinguiſhes Here between “ the law. 
written on the heart, and: © conſcience ;”” not 
making it the work of cotiſcience to tell men 
what the precepts of this law were, but to te 
rty in their favor, or disfaron as they: Bad 
been either obedient or diſobedient to them; in 
conſequence of which their thoughts either ac- 
quit or condemn them. This witneſs-bearing 
power: of conſcience may, it is true, be ob- 
ructed in its influence, and diverted in ſuch a: 
variety of ways, that the deſign and tendency of 
its implantation in us may not beſo fully anſwered, 
as might be wiſhed. Virtuous men may, through 
ſuperſtitious fears, wrong notions in religion, 
unreaſonable jealouſies and ſuſpicions, loſe in a 
great meaſure, the advantage that would other- 
wiſe ariſe from the teſtimony of conſctence in 
their favor. And vicious men by blinding their 
eyes, and hardening their hearts, may ſo hinder 
the operation of its witneſs, as that the check 
ic would give to their mad courſe of conduct 
is, in a manner, taken away. But it is capable, 
eyen with reſpect to ſuch men as theſe, of being 
fo. rouſed as that its voice ſhall be hearkened 
to. In ſpite of all their efforts to the contrary, 
it will aſſure them, and upon teſtimony carrying 
with it ſtronger evidence than a thouſand out- 
ward witneſſes, if God has not been in their 
way ml, T thoughts, 
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thoughts, but they have behaved with irrever- 
ence and undutifulneſs towards him, that they 
are impious wretches; if they have gone on in 
a courſe of fraudulent, unjuſt dealing, that they 
are knaves; and if they have accuſtomed them- 
ſelves to an intemperate, unchaſte, lewd way of 
living, that they are thorough- paced debauchees, 
In theſe, and Lech like caſes, it will ſay to them, 
as Nathan did to David, „Thou art the man.” 
How advantageous a power then is conſcience ? 
How kindly, as well as wiſely, is it adapted to pro- 
mote; on the one hand, the right exerciſe of our 
moral liberty, and, on the other, to reſtrain us 
from all vicious practice? Our Creator there- 
fore has manifeſted benevolence in giving this 
power a place in our conſtitution, And his be- 
nevolence will thine out with yet more con- 
ſpicuous laftre, if we go on, and conſider the 
affections, or paſſions, he has annexed to ccn- 
ſcience, as auxiliaries in order to anſwer the 
end of the implantation of this power in us. 
They are ſuch as theſe. | | 
Joy, upon its giving teRimony to 4 man's ha- 
ving acted his part well. If there are any, who 
have not felt the working of this affectien, it 
muſt be becauſe it was never in the power of 
conſcience to ſet it in motion. For the plea- 
ſurable ſenſation to which we give the name of 
joy is naturally connected with its witneſs to z 
man's having done what was right. The apoſ- 
tle Paul has expreſſed this in very fignificant 
words. Says he, „This is our rejoicing, the 
* - teſtimony 
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teſtimony of our conſcience, that in ſimplicity, 
and g dly ſincerity, not by fteſbly wiſdom, but 
by the grace of God, we have had our conver- 
ſation in the world.“ And what he has thus ſaid 
perfectly accords with the truth of known expe- 
rience. A converſation ordered, not by the 
wiſdom of this world, but by the rule of ſtrict 
virtue, will put it in the power of conſcience to 
tell the man, whoſe character this is, that he has 
done well; upon which, agreeably to a, Divine 
eſtabliſhment, that affection, unleſs. obſtructed 
in its motion, will be excited, which will 
yield joy much. greater, both in kind and degree, 
than their's, whoſe only pleaſure is that which 
takes riſe from their bodily ſenſes. A. moſt 
kind 22d. powerful incentive this, to virtuous 
practice. . | 
And as the witneſs of c »nſcience, when in fa- 
vor of a man, is connected with jy ; fo is its 
teſtimony, when againſt him, accompanied with 
ſhame. This is a paMon. we can much better 
underſtand the meaning of by internal feelings 
than by outeara deſcription. And we are 
non of us ignorant of what is intended by 
it, as we hae often had occaſion, from our 
own percepti ens, to know what it is. Its pra- 
per object is that which. is, in, its nature, re- 
proachful. And as nothing is mhre repr ach- 
ful than moral-deformity, nothing is more pow 
orfully fitted to excite the exerciſe ct this 
pai m. And the God of nature has ſo forme1 
vs, thay we cannot eaſily avoid the motioa of. 
| ſhame, , 
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ſhame, upon having made ourſelves, morally 
deformed, eſpecially when confcience ſhall ſpeak 
to us, and tell us that this is our juſt character. 
There have all along been, it muſt be owned, 

and there now are thaſe, who, by debauching 
their minds, and weakening, 15 not deſtroying, 
their natural ſenſibility, have, in a manner, 
eradicated the innate principle of ſhame, being: 
able, without a bluſh, rocwithſtanding the power- 
of conſcience, to do thoſe things Which are. 
groſsly ignominious and reproachful. This is, 
emphatically expreſſed, by Jeremiah, in cheſe- 
words, „ Thou haſt a whore's forchead, thou 
refuſedſt to be aſhamed.“ And;again, ©< Were. 
they aſhamed, when they had committed abo- 
mination? Nay, they weve not at all aſhamed, 
neither could they bluſh.” But this is not the. 
ordinary ſtate of vicious mea. Few, compara- 
tively, are ſo blinded, and hardened, as not to 
be filled with contuſton of face, when conſcience. 
tells them. in direct and pofitive terms, that they 
have been, and know that they have been, adul- 
terers, fornicators, oppreſſors, extortioners, and 
tho like. Such is the turpitude of theſe vices, 
and ſuch the ſuitableneſs in their nature, to excite 
ſhame, that this paſſion, when they have commit- 
ted thefe abominations, and eonſeience teſtifies 
to them that they have, will be put into mo- 
tion, in a leſs cr greater degree, even by an eſ- 
tabliched conſtitution of heaven, till the very 
paſGon itſelf has been ſo debilitated, as to have 
na power to raiſe a bluſh, And it is in kindneſ 

ta 
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to the world, that the God of nature has im- 
lanted in man this paſſion of ſhame. It is one 
of the ſtrongeſt reſtraints from an undue, wrong 
uſe of our moral liberty. And was it not for 
this powerful reftraint, mankind would be more 
abandoned to vicious conduct than they now 
are, as we may reaſonably conclude from the 
mad behaviour of thoſe, who, by their debau- 
cheries, have fo ſuppreſſed the operation of this 
paſſion, as that they are able, notwithſtanding 
its implantation in them, to commit abomina- 
tions in almoſ} every kind, without being aſham- 
ed of what they have dune, But it may be 
worth remeiabering here, even theſe ſhameleſs 
livers in the praftice of vice may, upon ſome 
ſolemn alarm in providence, have their con- 
ſcience ſo awakened, as to bear witneſs to their 
abuſe of their moral liberty in ſo lively and 
powerful a manner, as to diſenable them to 
Wok back vpon their paſt follies without the 
emotion of ſhane, — to a degree that will 
not ſuffer them to live at eaſe. The exact 
truth is, Such is the moral deformity of vice, 
ſuch its ignominious and diſgraceful nature, 
that it is naturally fitted to excite ſhame; and 
there will accordingly be the perception of it 
in the breaſts of wicked men, whenever they 
tive in the practice of it, and it is teſtified to 
them by conſcience that they have done fo, til! 
by an habitual courſe of immoral conduct, they 
have ſo blinded their eyes, and ſtupified their 
their hearts, as to be paſt ſeeing and feeling.“ 
_ There 
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There is yet another paſſion capable of being 
excited upon the witneſs of conſcience againſt 
a man, and this is that uneafy ſenſation, which 
is ſignified by the words, remorſe, regret, horror 
of mind. Few there be, perhaps none, but 
have felt, in a greater or leſs degree, the mean- 
ing of theſe words, and of the paffion inten- 
ded to be pointed out by them ; and they 
know, alſo, and from inward perception, 
that it is a kind of uneaſineſs quite different in 
its nature ſr m every other. E is eſſentiall 
connected with ſelf-condemnation, a conſtiout> 
neſs, and feeling of Hl-deſert, upon having 
done wrong. And the pain of mind capable 

cf being excited herefrom is inexpreſſibly great. 
The wile Sehomon has ſaid, © a man may ſuſtain, 
bis infirmities, but a wounded ſpirit who can 
bear ?” And this obſervaticn cf his has often 
been verified in experience. Such has been 
the preſſure of remorſe, in conſequence of the 
teſtimony of conſcience, that it has exceeded the 
patient's art as well as ability to live under it 
without ſenſations of diſtreſs beyond all deſerip- 
tion. Some may diſpoſed to think, that this. 
is an argument of defect in the diſplay of the 
Deity's benevolence, rather than an illuſtration of 
its greatneſs. But ſuch a miſtake in their appre- 
henſions muſt ariſe from not duly conſidering th a. 
deſign, and tendency of the connectin between 
thisremorſe, and the witneſs of conſcience againſt a. 
man, which is, that he might be powerfully, 
guarded againſt vicious practice, Which wil 
| not 
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fot only deprive him cf the happineſs that is 
peculiar to morally govd cndudt; but expoſe 
him to ruin as the fndt reſylt of à licentibus, 
gebauched curſe of life. In this view of th 
matter, the bittereſt remorſe, ſrom a ſenſe o 
guilt, is an argument of kindneſs in our Maker; 
yea; of the greatneſs of his benevolence in thus 
taking tare that we might be happy; and not 
miſerable. , 
have now ſaid what was in my intention to 
offer, in illuſtration of the Divine benevolence; 
in the proviſton he has made, by the conſtitu- 
tion of the natute he has given us; that we might 
be morally happy. N | 
Before I proceed, Þ ſhall ſubjoin a thought not 
unworthy of notice, though it ſhould be a di- 
greſſion. It is this. The paſſions of ſhame, 
and remorſe; upon the conviction of confeience, 
afe not only an illuſtration of the Deity's be- 
neyolence, in guarding vs againſt an ill uſe of 
our elective power, but a ſtrong proof that we 
are endowed with this power. Every one knows, 
from what he has felt within himſelf, the diffe- 
rence between thoſe uneaſy ſenſations, that ar& 
occaſioned by evils, which are the effects of, 
exterior Cauſes, wh ſe operation is neceſſafy, 
and over which we have no command; and” 
tha ſe that are the production of ouf own folly, in 
miſuſing the p Wer we have over our own vo- 
litions. Uneaſineſs will be excited in a man's 
breaſt, when he meets with difapp: i itmenti, 
loſſes, and misfyrtunes, which were brought” 
28 e 
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upon him by mechanical cauſes, in a train of 
neceſſary operations; but he will not feel re- 
morſe, ſelf-condemnation, , and conſcious guilt. 
And why ? The true reaſon is, becauſe theſe 
evils, however grieyous, are the effects, not 1 
his own will, or choice, but of cauſes extrinſick to 
himſelf, and whoſe operation it was not in his 
power to counteract. A man that is born 

lind may feel the eniotion of uneaſineſs on 
this account, he may be ſorry, and. wiſh he had 
not come into exiſtence with this defect; but 
he cannot reproach himſelf for it, or feel the 
leaſt degree of guilty remorſe : Whereas, if he 
loſt his fight 5 an intemperate, debauched 
courſe of 8 will, if conſcience is ſuffered 
to do its office, be ſelf- condemned, and filled 
with bitter reſentments againſt himſelf. In like 
manner, if the lightning of heaven ſhould de- 
{roy the life of his wife, or child, he would feel 
the working of grief, but not of ſhame, or re- 
morſe: Whereas, if he maliciouſly laid violent 
hands on them, and flew, them, he would, if 
he was not a monſter, reproach and e ndemn 
himſelf, feeling that bitter remorſe which flows 
from great conſcious guilt. What now ſhould 
be the reaſon of theſe different ſenſations ? It 
can. be no other than this, that there is a diffe- 
rence in the cauſe of their production. If a man 
had no power over his volitions, but they were 
the effects of invoilable neceſſity, in virtue of 
a previous congatenation of cauſes, he would 
be no more ta blame, nor could be any more 
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the ſubject of remorſe, than fire which occaſions 
miſchief, or a ſtone that breaks a man's head by 
accidentally falling from ſome height. The 
plain truth is, the ſenſations of ſhame and remorſe 
are grafted on the ſuppoſition of liberty of choice, 
in oppoſition to neceſſity: Take away this li- 
berty, and conſider men's volitions, not in their 
power, but as effects produced in them by cau- 
ſes exterior to them, over which they have no 
controul, and they are not, nor can be, the 
ſubjects of blame, or of that ſhame, and re- 
morſe, which flow from it. And as we are ſo 
conitituted by the author of our betngs,as that we 
ſhall; and muſt, blame ourſelves in conſequence 
of certain volitions, and effects proceeding from 
them, and feel ſhame and remorſe upon this ac- 
count, it ſhould ſeem) as evident as it well can 
be, that we have within ourſelves a power ta 
will, or not to will; to chuſe, or to refuſe; 
We certainly think we have this power ; and we 
have, at the ſame time, as much reaſon for this 
conception, as we ſhould have, if this was the 
real truth. And if it is not, we are ſo made 
as that, by deception blended with our very na- 
ture, we are inevitably influenced to condemn 
ourſelves, and feel the anxieties of guilt, and 
bitter remorſe; for what we are no more the cau- 
ſes 'of, and no more worthy of blame for, 
than being laid ſenſeleſs by an apoplectic fit, 
op a ſtroke of the numb-palſy. 

I now go on, in as brief a manner as I well 
can, farther to illuſtrate the Divine benevolence 

U from 
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from the providential care he has taken, not 
only to perpetuate the exiſtence of percipient 
beings, in all their various claſſes, but to ſup- 
port them in lite, and to render it, agreeably 
to their reſpective natures, comfortable and pl ea- 
ſant to them. 

Exiſtence in our world is perpetuated, with 
reſpect to all the claſſes of percipient beings, 
not by a continued prolongation of life in the 
ſame individuals, but by a Tucceſion of others of 
the ſame kind, in their room, as they, in va- 
rious periods, are taken off from the ſtage of 
time. And an admirably wiſe and benevolent 
contrivance this is for the beſtowment, and en- 
joyment, of more life and happineſs, than there 
coals have been, if exiſtence had been perpetu- 
ated without death, in the ſame individuals; 
as we ſhall have occafion hereafter to point out 
particularly. In the mean time, it is to be 
obſerved, that this fucceſſion in percipient life 
is effected conformably to a general eſtabliſhed 
law, that of propagation, which extends to all 
orders of percipient beings, from the higheſt 
to the loweſt. Almighty God, without all 
doubt, could, if he had fo pleaſed, have con- 
ſtantly ſupplied the place of all individuals, of eve- 
ry ſpecies, as they ceaſed to be here any longer, 
by bringing new ones into being, as he did the 
firſt of our race, by immediate creation; but 
he choſe rather to do it, by the intervent ion 
of ſecond cauſes, operating under his influence 
and direction, It would have argued benevo- 

lence, 
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tence, and to an high degree, had he perpetu- 

ated life and enjoyment 1n the former of theſe 

ways; but, as his benevolence is always mani- 

feſted under the guidance of wiſdom, he has. 

preferred the latter of them; and with good 

reaſon, For amazing ſkill and contrivance are 

diſplayed: in, carrying into. effect this law of 
propagation.;, and it is ſo done, in concurrence 

with other wiſely: contrived laws, as to ſet off 
the goodneſs. of God in the moſt conſpicuous 

luſtre. This. is a point we ſhall more fully: 
conſider afterwards. in its proper place, I ſhall 

theretore- only ſay at preſent, if the giving of 

life, and; a capacity of enjoying happineſs, to. 
vaſtly various claſſes. of ' beings, with innume- 

rable. individuals in every claſs, is a proof of 
benevolence, it myſt be a greatly enhanced evi- 

dence of it, to perpetuate. this life, and capa- 

city of enjoyment, in, {5 many ſucceſſions, 
through. all ages, from the beginning of time. 
It will. ſurely- betray: blindneſs. of intellectual 
fight, or badneſs of heart, if we cannot diſcern. 
the diſplay of riches of goodneſs, in thus mak- 

ing proviſion. for prolonging, and multiplying, 
bath life and happineſs. to. ſuch millions of 
creatures, . 

The manifeſtation- of the Divine benevolence 
is likewiſe marvellouſly conſpicuous in the care 
God continually takes for- the preſervation and 
comfort of life in, all the claſſes of percipient 
creatures, however, numerous, when, by pro- 
pagation, they are brought into IO. 
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To ſupport life, ſo as that it may be enjoyed 
with pleaſure, in a ſingle individual only, ar- 
gues benevolence ; it will argue it, in a ſtill 
higher degree, ſhould it be ſupported, with, 
enjoyment, in a claſs of percipient beings, con- 
taining a goodly number of individuals: But. 
how amazingly muſt the argument riſe in, 
{trength, when the claſſes of creatures are nu- 
merous beyond conception, and the individuals. 
in thoſe claffes much more ſo ! Did we behold, 
among men of large ability to do good, one. 
who found within himfelf a heart to provide 
and diſtribute ſupplies to hundreds of perſons, 
conflifting with the ftraits and difficulties ari- 
ſing from poverty, and in ſuch noble meaſures, 
as to render lite pleaſant to them, and ſaw him 
going on doing this in a ſteady uniform courſe, 
accounting and feeling himſelf happy in the. 
ſatisfaction of others from the communications. 
of his bounty: J fay, if we knew of ſuch a man, 
what would be our ſentiments of him in regard. 
of benevolence > We ſhould: think him a mi- 
racle of goodneſs. We ſhould never mention, 
his name but with honor, and eſteem him wor- 
thy to be held in high reputation by all wha, 
have any degree of rational moral diſcernment. 
But what a nothing is the benevolence of this, 
good man, in compariſon with the benevolence. 
of God, wheſe bounty daily 'fupports millions, 
of men,. and numberleſs millions, of inferior. 
creatures, has ſupported them through thouſands, 
of paſt ſucceſſions in life, and will yet ſupport 
| them, 
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them, having ſettled an eſtabliſhment herefor, 
till time ſhall be no more. 

The preſerving providence of God extends 
even to vegetables, who, in all their kinds, 
and individuals, have life though with⸗ 
out perception; which lite is preſerved and per- 
petuated by ſucceſſion, and ſo as to rnanifeſt all- 
wiſe goodneſs, though not to thoſe exiſte ages, 
themſelves, not being capable of enjoyment. 
yet to others, who, together with life, are en- 
dowed with a perceptive power. Of theſe 1 
am now more particularly ſpeaking, and they 
are all the providential care of a good 
God. He maintains life in them, in their nu- 
merous claſſes, and ſtill more numerous indi- 
viduals, and carries it on to its appointed ſtate 
of maturity and perfection, and all along with 
a balance of pleaſure in their favor. Whether 
they are men or beaſts ; whether they are ſowls 
of the air, or fiſhes, of the ſea ; whether they 
are inſects, or other animals ſo low in the de- 
ſcending ſcale of ſubordination, as not to. be- 
viſible to human ſight, but by the help of glaſs- 
es; the benevolent God is the grand efficient: 
in ſupporting their life, and providing for its 
comfort. Ic is true, they are both ſupported, ; 
and provided for, by the intervention of ſecond ; 
cauſes ; but, far from lefſening, this increaſes 
the greatneſs and glory of the Divine gnodneſs. 
Did God immediately preſerve and happity. | 
life in his creatures, the beneficence hereby 


| Rifplayed would be confined to a ſingle 2 of; 
his 
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his power only; but as he does this by a train 
of intervening means, and inſtrumental. cauſes, 
his goodneſs is, as it were, multiplied in pro- 
portion to the variety of theſe wiſely adapted 
means and cauſes, For they are all inſtances of 
goodneſs, as truly as one immediate act of pow- 
er would be. A very ſenſible writer has per- 
tinently expreſſed himſelf upon this head, in, 
theſe words; whatever God effects by the 
interpoſition of means, and a train of interme- 
diate cauſes, he could produce by his own im- 
mediate power. He wants not clouds to, 
diftil rain, nor human induſtry to make: 
the earth fruitful, nor the froitfolneſs of. the- 
earth to ſupply. food, nor food to. ſuſtain life. 
He could do this by his own immediate power. 
But he chooſes, to manifeſt his providence, 
wer, wiſdom, and goodneſs, in a, variety of 
inſtances, and diſpoſitions; and yet, his power 
and goodneſs are not only as much concerned, 
and exerciſed, in this way, as if he produced 
the end without the intervention of means, but 
even much more: Becauſe his power, wiſdom, 
and goodneſs are as much exerted, and illuſtra- 
ted, in every ſingle intermediate ſtep, as if he 
bad done the thing at once, without any in- 
termediate ſtep at all. There is as much pow 
er, wiſdom, and goodneſs exerciſed in produ- 
eing rain, or in making the earth fruitful, or- 
in adapting food to the nouriſhment of our bo- 
dies: I ſay, there is as much power, wiſdom, 
4nd goodneſs, exerciſed in any one of theſe 


ſteps, 
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ſteps, as there would be in nouriſhing our bo- 
dies by one immediate act, without thoſe in- 
termediate means.” In the method of preſer- 
vation therefore, which God has pitched upon, 
he has in admirable wiſdom contrived ſo ta 
exerciſe his goodneſs, as both to multiply and 
beautifully diverſify the diſplays of it, For this 
is the real truth, with reſpect to every inter- 
mediate ſtep in the way of preſerving provi- 
dence. It is by vapors exhaled from the earth 
and ſeas, by the heat of the ſun, that the 
clouds are formed : it is from the clouds that 
the rain falls; it is by the rain, and other con- 
curring cauſes, that vegetables of every ſpecies, 
with their individuals, are preſerved in life and 
growth ; it is by means of theſe vegetables, that 
innumerable multitudes of inferior perceptive 
creatures are ſupplied with food ; and it-is from 
both theſe, that we men, the highett order of 
beings in this lower world, are nouriſhed and 
ſupported in life and vigor. What an aſton-, 
iſhing train of castet 25 inſtrumental cau- 
ſes are held out to view, as made uſe of in 
carrying on the great and important work of 
poor! And yet, every one of theſe in- 

umental cauſes, as intended, eſtabliſhed, and: 
adapted, to accompliſh rhe preſervation of life, 
manifeſt goodneſs, and to a marvellous degree, 
as truly as if it was eff&ted- by one almighty act 
of immediate power; and as juſtly give occa- 
fion for grateful acknowledginents to that in- 
finitely bgacyolcat being, who is thus 9921 tg; 
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all his creatures, and continually ſo, as he every 
moment concurs with each one of theſe 1ari- 
dus ſubordinate cauſcs by whoſe operation, un- 
der his influence, they are ſo provided fer as 
to be ſupplied with the ſupports cf life. 

It may with pertinency br added here, that the 
bene lence cf Gcd, had it not been diſplayed 
under the guidance of perfect wiſdom, would 
probably have preſerved life, in the creatures 
to whom he had given it, in an immediate way 
by one continued ſingle act of power. But his 
goodneſs, as manifeſted in ſuch a way, would 
have been leſs, far leſs, than in the way cf in- 
ſtrumental means and cauſes, the way in which 
it is now done. In order to convey a Clear and 
juſl idea of this, let it be obſerved, _ 

It is not conceivable, how the inferior crea- 
tures, in any of their claſſes, could have hac 
pleaſure in life, had it been ſupported withou: 
means, by a continued ſingle act cf alu ight. 
power. For it is by the means employed ir 
preſerving their life, that they are che percipt- - 
ents of -moſt of that enjoyment they are made 
capable of. Was it not for the food they live 
upon, and the ſatisfaction they take in procur- 
ing, and then eating it, of what advantage 
would life be to them ? In what way could they 
enjoy it, or be happy in its continuance to them: 
It is owing to the wiſdom of God, in fo contriv- 
ing to preferve theif life, as that his goc dneſs is 
not only manifeſted, but the manifeſtation of i: 
is multiplied in proportion to the N 
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of the means that are uſed to this end, for that 
theſe means give riſe to the delight they take 
in life, Had your life been preſerved by an 
immediate act of power, where ſhould we have 
looked for the happineſs 2 to their re- 
ſpectire natures ? Their life, ſo far as we are 
able to judge, muſt have been preferved in vain, 
There would have been nothing, which could 
have yielded them pleaſure, The admirable 
contrivance diſcovered in their various ſenſes, 
and ſuiting objects to them, would have been 
to no purpoſe. Both their ſenſes, and theſe 
objects, would have been altogether uſeleſs, 
They could not have been the means of gra- 
tification to them. 
And the ſame may be ſaid of us men, ſo far 
as we agree with the inferior creatures, as to 
our animal part. We, as truly as they, are ſb 
made with reſpect to our bodies, that life, con- 
ſidered as bodily only, would have yielded us, 
comparatively, little or no delight, had it been 
ſupported by an immediate exertion of the pow- 
er of God, There would, in this caſe, have 
been no room for thoſe inſtrumental, ſecondari 
cauſes, in the adminiſtration of Reise 
are now, not only the means by which we are 
continued in bodily life, but the means alſo by 
which our life, in this view of it, is ren- 
dered pleaſant and happy to us. To what 
putpoſe was the wiſdom of God employed, in 
ſo curiouſly contriving our bodily faculties, and 
adapting Fd great a viriety of objects * give 
| ; em 
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them pleaſure, if it was not, that he might diſ 
play his goodneſs, and the riches of it, by pre- 
ſerving life in a way, that ſhould be cloſely 
connected with making it, at the ſame time, de- 
ſirably ſweet and pleaſant ? And this * goodneſs 
of his is enlarged in proportion to the number, 
variety, and adaptation of thoſe objects, which 
are, at once, the means both of preterving life, 
and rendering it more happy than it could have 
been, in the way of power immediately exert- 
ed from above. 
But the goodneſs of God, in the work of 
preſervation, with reſpect to us men, is not 
confined, as it is in regard of the inferior crea- 
tures, to the animal pleaſure only, which he has 
connected with his continuing us in life, and 
the mediate way in which he dees it. Fer, as 
we are endowed with intellectual and moral 
powers, as well as bodily ſenſes and appetites, 
we are made capable of happineſs, and in a no- 
ble degree, by the exerciſe of theſe powers upon 
the very means, and inf rumental cauſes, by 
which we are ſupported in life. The amazing 
contrivance God has manifeſted, in the forma- 
tion of our bodies with lenſes and appetites, and 
in the adaptation of ſuch a multiplicity of ob- 
jects. to give them ſatisfaction within reaſona- 
ble limits, is a vaſtly plentiful ſource of plea- 
fure to the mind, as well as body, but in a far 
| ſuperior and more exalted kind. Is the body 
ſo fitted, by its make, to be ſupported, and, at 
the ſame time, delighted by this variety cf 
objects, 
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objects, the mind TE framed, as to be 
capable ut being much more delighted in the 
view it may take of the. riches of wiſdom and 
ſkill, the Deity has manifeſted in ſo contriving 
the method of ſuſtentation,, as, that, by means 
of it, we may enjoy the happineſs that is ſuited. 
to the nature of intelligent, as. well as animal 
beings, The conſtitution, indeed, of the earth 
we live on is ſuch, that moſt. of its producti- 
ons appear to have been intended, as they are 
well adapted, to. carry into effect the: work of 
preſervation, ſo as that, we might not only be 
ſupported by a vaſt variety defirable for food,, 

raiment, and the reaſonable gratification of our 
bodily appetites, but that we might alſo take 
occaſion, even from this very way in which our 
bodily life is ſupported, and with pleaſure, ſo 
to exerciſe our mental powers, as that, unleſs. 
it be owning to ourſelves, we may be even 
more happy as intelligent, than animal crea- 
tures. And we may be ſtill inore happy as. 
moral beings, For among all the objects in 
nature, though: they are inconceivably multi- 
plied with variety, there is not one that is ſuited 
to the preſervation and comfort of life, and made 
uſe of by the Deity: to this purpoſe, hut what. 
affords juſt matter for, and a powerful excite-. 
ment to, thoſe religious, devotional, grateful 
acknowledgments to our daily preſerver and. 
benefactor, which conſtitute. no ſmall part of 
that moral ha ppineſs we are made capable. of. 
There are, per haps, few truly pious PO bu 

ave 
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have felt more pleaſure in contemplating,admir- 
ing, and adoring the amazingly wiſe, and benevo- 
lent way, in which they are ſupported in life 
with ſo much comfort, than they ever did from 
the gratification of their bodily ſenſes. They 
certainly might; and if they have not, it muſt 
be aſcribed to the dullneſs of their moral per- 
ception, or a faulty perverſion of it. 

The truth is, had the preſervation of life, in 
the creatures on whom God has beſtowed ex- 
iſtence in this world, been affected by a ſingle 
continued exertion of Almighty power, there 
would nat have been that multiplied manifeſ- 
tation of the Divine goodneſs, which we have 
now fo much reaſon to admire, and be thank- 
ful for. The alwiſe God, no doubt, could 
have made man, and the other percipient be- 
ings on earth, and preſerved them in life, by an 
immediate act of power; but then their make, 
and the way in which they might be fitted for 
the enjoyment of happineſs, muſt have been, 
in many reſpects, different from what it now is, 
and the whole conſtitution of the world alſo 
muſt have been modelled upon a different 
plan. Poſſibly, there may be ſuch creatures, 
exiſting in ſuch a world. But for ſuch crea- 
tures as exiſt in ſuch a world as our's, preſer- 
vation in life, not by ſecondary inftrumental 
cauſes, but an immediate exertion. cf power, 
would be ſo far from increaſing, that it would 
leſſen, the manifeſtations of the Divine benevo- 
lence. For, in the latter of theſe ways, its ma- 
1 niteſtation 
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nifeſtation would be confined to one act only, 
whereas, in the latter, it is manifeſted in every 
intermediate ſtep, and 1s conſequently diverſt- 
fied, and multiplied, in proportion to the num- 
ber, and variety of them. 

There is yet, in the adminiſtration of provi- 
dence, another proof of the Divine goodneſs, 
and a more ſtriking one, to thoſe who are belie- 
vers in revelation, than any that have been 
mentioned. It is the redemption of man by 
Jeſus Chriſt. | 

This great work of God, as we are told in the 
ſcriptures, from whence alba all our knowled 
of this matter muſt be fetched, took riſe from 
his rich love, and diſintereſted good will towards 
the race of man. The inſinitely good God, 
if we may depend upon the bible, was not exci- 

ted to purpole, or contrive, or reveal, or exe- 
cute the goſpel-plan of falvation, by any mo- 
tive exrrancous to himſelf ; but benevolence of 
heart was the true dure, and the only one, 
from whence it all proceeded. Had not God 
been moved by the eſſential, immenſe goodneſs 
of his own nature, he would not have come in- 
to it. The movement hereta was within himſelf. 
He conſulted his own bowels of love and mercy, 
and from hence it was, that he employed his 
wiſdom to contrive it. It —— + hon this 
ſource antecedently to all other conſiderations 
whatever, | 


a 
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But then it ſhould be minded, the miſſion 
of his own ſon from heaven, into. cur world 
to become i; carnate, that he might by being 
obedient to death, make atonement for the ſins 
of mem and by his exalration, in conſequence 
of this obedient ſubiniſſion, at the right hand, 
of God to finiſh the work, he had begun on 
earth, are the grand means by which this ſtu- 
pendugus benevolence of the Deity, in the 
buine's of ſalvation, is carried into effect. Only, 
it {1:31} he ca retully obſerved; that neither the 
mcarnation of che bleſſed Jeſus, nor any thing he 
ever dich, or ſuffered, or may be now doing 
in heaven, are to be conſidered as the original 
motive co the plan of redemption. For the in- 
terveningmadiation of Jeſus Chr iſt was poſterior 
to, and. conſequent upon, this good will of God, 
and. one of the glorious effects, of it. The. 
ſcripture always views it in this point, of. light. 
Some may have expreſſed themſelves, ſo as to 
lead one to think, that the blood of Chriſt. Was 
was ſhed to pacif the reſentments of God, and 
to produce in him a willingneſs, to become, 
reconcilable co ſinful man. But ſuch a mode 
of conception is highly injurious to the father 
of mercies, and utterly ſubverſive of that be- 
nevoleace in God, to which even the appoint- 
meat of Chriſt to be the Savior was originally 
owing. 80 far was the blood of Chriſt from, 
being intended to work upon the heart of. God, 
and thy up e him, that ic was love, 


and 
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And becauſe he delighted in wercy,that he“ ſpas 
Fed him not, but Celivered him up for vs all.“ 
The incarnativn, obedience, ſufferings, and 
death of Chrift are therefore to be conſidered as 
the way, or meth:.d, in which the wiſdom of 
d thought fit to bring into event the redemp- 
tion of man. And a moſt wiſely concerted me- 
thod it is. In this way, mankind are obvi- 
ouſly led into juſt ſentiments of che vile nature, 
and deſtructive deſert f fin ; as alſo of that ſa- 
cred regard, which God will forever ſhew ts 
the honor of his own governing authority + 
Nor could they, in any way, have been more 
powerfully engaged to turn from their iniqui- 
ties, and ſubmit to the government of heaven, 
as preparatives without which they can have 
no reaſonable hope of being happy. Perhaps, 
there is nothing more powerfully ſuited to 
work on the human mind, impreſſing it with 
an holy awe and reverence of the Divine Ma- 
jeſty, hatred of ſin and reſolutions to forſake it, than 
a ſerious turn of thought to the ſorrows and ſuffer- 
ings of Jeſus Chriſt, appointed by the wiſdom of 
an infinitely benevolent God, as the only way, 
in which he has judged it expedient to admit 
his offending creatures to the benefit of a par- 
don. What horrible ideas muſt that man en- 
tertain of ſin, what adorable apprehenſiot.s of 
the authority, the righteouſneſs, and holineſs of 
the great Governor of the world, who conſiders, 
in a believing, realiſing, affecting manner, what 


the bleſſed Jeſus did, and ſuffered, in his 4 
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But then it ſhould: be minded, the miſſion 
of his own ſon from heaven, into cur world 
to become inc rnate, that he might by being 
obedient to death, make atonement for the ſings 
of mem and by his exaltation, in conſequence 
of this obedient ſubiniſſion, at the right hand, 
of God to finiſh: the work, he had begun on. 


earth, are the grand means by which t his ſtu- 


penduous benevolence of the Deity, in the 
buine's of ſalvation, is carried into effect. Only, 
it ſmulchhe car <iully obſerved; that neither the 
incarnatlon of che bleſſed Jeſus, nor any thing he 
ever did, or ſuffrred, or may be now doing 
in heaven, are to be conſideted as the —— 
motive co the plan of redemption. For the in- 
terveniagmadiation of Jeſus Chr iſt was poſterior 
to, aud conſeque: nt upon, this good will of God, 
and. one of the glorious effects of it. The. 
ſcripture always views it in this point of light. 
Some may have expreſſed themſelves, ſo as to 
lead one to think, that the blood of Chriſt was, 
was {hed to pacify the reſentments of God, and 
to produce in him a willingneſs, to become, 
reconcilable to ſinful man. But ſuch, a mode 
of conception is highly injurious to the father 
of mercies, and utterly ſubverſive of that be- 
nevolnce in God, to which even the appoint- 
ment of Chriſt to be the Savior was originally 
owing. So far was the blood of Chriſt from, 
being intended to work upon the heart of. God, 
and ſtir up compaſſion in him, that ic was ws 
an 
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and becauſe he delighted in wercy, that he“ ſpa- 
Fed him not, but Celivered him up for us all.“ 
The incarnation, obedience, ſufferings, and 
death of Chrift are therefore to be conſidered as 
the way, or meth:.d, in which the wiſdom of 
Gd thought fit to bring into event the redemp- 
tion of man. And a moſt wiſely concerted me- 
thod it is. In this way, mankind are obvi- 
ouſly led into juſt ſentiments af che vile nature, 
and deſtructive deſert f ſin; as alſo of that ſa- 
cred regard, which God will forever ſhew to 
the honor of his own governing authority : 
Nor could they, in any Way, have been more 
powerfully engaged to turn from their iniqui- 
ties, and ſubmit to the government of heaven, 
as preparatives without which they can have 
no reaſonable hope of being happy. Perhaps, 
there is nothing more powerfully ſuited to 
work on the human mind, impreſſing it with 
an holy awe and reverence of the Divine Ma- 
jeſty, hatred of fin and reſolutions to forſake it, than 
a ſerious turn of thought to the ſorrows and ſuffer- 
ings of Jeſus Chriſt, appointed by the wiſdom of 
an infinitely benevolent God, as the only way, 
in which he has judged it expedient to admit 
his offending. creatures to the benefit of a par- 
don. What horrible ideas muſt that man en- 
tertain of fin, what adorable apprehenſior.s of 
the authority, the righteouſneſs, and holineſs of 
the great Governor of the world, who conſiders, 
in a believing, ,realiſing, affecting manner, what 


the bleſſed Jeſus did, and ſuffered, in his - 
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of humiliation, as the only method conformas 
bly to which the alwiſe God, though infinite» 
ly good, has thought fit to make the grant of 
forgiving mercy ? | 7 
Though this method of our redemption by 
Jeſus Chriſt appears to be a wiſely concerted one 
for the diſplay of the Divine benevolence, on 
account ot the reaſons we have mentioned; yet 
we may, at preſent, be ignorant of other rta- 
Jons which concur to make it ſo. We muſt. 
indeed be acquainted with the whole affair of 
redemption, that is, with the whole effect that 
would have been conſequent upon ſin, and the 
whole effe& of deliverance from it, and this 
throughout our whole exiſtence ; and we muſt 
alſo be acquainted with all the ways, in which 
there may be a connection between the medi- 
ating work of Chriſt, and ſalvation, before we 
may, with any face of propriety, pretend per- 
fectly to ſee into the wiſdom of this method of 
God's maniſeſting his benevolence. It may be 
a mean moſt wiſely connected with its propoſed 
end in ways unthought of by us at preſent, 
Nor is this an objection of any weight againſt 
its fitneſs as a mean well adapted to accom- 
pliſh its end. For it is a certain truth, that 
moral means often look forward to diſtant fu- 
turity, and the wiſdom of their connection, with 
the end to be effected by them, is not diſcern- 
ed, at leaſt in perfection, till the end and the 
means can be compared with each other. The 
ſtate of things, for inſtance, under the Moſaic 
diſpenſation, 
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diſpenſation, was; according to the new-teſta- 
ment repreſentation, a moral mean in order to 
ſome future, diſtant end; and its fitneſs, as ſuch, 
Was little underſtood till the difpenſation of 
the Meſſias : Nor is it yet ſo clearly and fully 
perceived, as perhaps it may be, even in this 
world, in the coming days of greater light and 
knowledge, and certainly will be in that world, 
where we ſhall “ know even as we are known.” 
And this is undoubtedly the caſe, with reference 
to the method of our ſalvation by Jeſus Chriſt 
It was Contrived by God, in order to his wiſely 
diſplaying his benevolence towards ſinners. And 
the ſcripture, has ſaid enough to ſatisfy us for 
the preſent, thatit is a wife and fit method; par- 
ticularly in thoſe ways wherein we have thewfi 
it to be ſo: But there is no need of ſuppoling, 
that it has fully revealed the whole 15 what 
may be known in another world, tending to il- 
luſtrate the wiſdom of it; What I mean is, that 
revelation may not have explained in direct, and 
poſitively clear and full terms, wherein & the 
. obedierice of Chriſt to death“ has virtue and 
efficacy in the affair of man's redemption, as 
a wiſe, fit, and benevolent mean in order to 
this end: And, perhaps, it might not be con- 
venient it ſhould, had it been poſſible. 

But ſome may Ey, this method of ſalvation, 
through the mediatory doings and ſufferings of 
Jeſus Chriſt, inſtead of magniſying the benevo- 
lence of the Neity, is rather a diminution, of it, 
if not an inconſiſtency with it. Aad fo it. really 

X. would 
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would be, if God had wanted pity, and the de- 
ſign of the mediation of Chriſt had been to 
excite it in him; but this was no part of the 
intention of his undertaking for ſinners. For 
it was God who ſent him upon this work ; 
and he was moved to it from his own 'bowels of 
mercy. ' His own infinite benevolence of heart 
put him upon it: Nr ſhould we ever have 
heard 'of Chriſt, or of the way of redemption 
through him, if the motive hereto had not been 
within the breaſt of God. This is the account 
the ſcripture always gives of the matter. Says 
our Savior himſelf, «God fo loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that who- 
ſoever believeth in him ſhould not periſh but 
have everlaſting life.” Every word in this 
text is emphatically expreſſive of the truth we 
are upon.” God ſo loved the world,” fo greatly, 
ſo inconcervably ; was ſo moved by the origi- 
nal, efſential, and eternal goodneſs of his na- 
ture, that “ he gave,” that is, of meer mercy 
and free favor; without any thing obliging, or 
conſtraining him hereto ; he gave © his only 
begotten ſon,” and for this moſt benevolent 
end, that © whoſ.ever believeth in him ſhould 
not periſh, but have everlaſting life,” You 
obſerve, the gift of Chriſt, through which 
we have redemption, ſprang originally from the 
love of God, His own merciful nature put him 
upon the beftowment of this gift, and upon no 
Jeſs a deſign than the ſaving of men from deſtruc- 


tion, and opening a way for their * to 
lite 
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life and immortality in heaven. The ſame ac- 
count is frequently to be met with elſewhere in 
the new-teſtament books. Says the apoſtle 
Paul, God commendeth his lave towards us, 
in that, while we were yet ſinners, Chriſt died 
for us. Lou perceive at once, that God's love 
is here repreſented as that which gave riſe even 
to Chriſt's dying for us. To the like purpoſe 
is that declaration of the apoſtle John, „“ In 
this was mani feſted the love of God towards us, 
becauſe that God ſent his only begotten fon 
into the world, that we might live through 
him.” And the ſame thing 1s either expreſſ- 
ed, or implied in many other paſſages in ſcrip- 
ture, Which it would be needleſs to mention. 
And wherein could the Deity have more illuſtri- 
ouſly diſplayed the greatneſs of his benevolence, 
than by the conſtitution of his own ſon to be 
the medium through whom ſalvation ſhould be 
communicated to us? 
It may perhaps be ſaid, Had God, by one ſin- 
gle act of free, ſovereign grace, without any in- 
tervening means, proclaimed. his readineſs to 
pardon ſinners, and admit them to his favorable 
notice, would he not have manifeſted more 
goodneſs, have more conſpicuouſly diſplayed 
the riches of his grace, than he could have 
done in any other way? 

It would, no doubt, have been evidential of 
goodnels, if Gad had chus made an abſolute ſo- 
vereign grant) of pardonigg, ſaving. mercy to the 
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have been a far lefs manifeſtation of it, than in 
the method the gofpel reveals, - Had the work 
of preſerving providence been effected by a fins 
gle act of almighty 1 though it would 
have argued goodneſs it would not have done 
it, as has been fhewn, with ſuch ecnſpicuous 
variety, and enlargednefs, as by the interven- 
tion of means, and inſtrumental cauſes. The ſame 
may be faid, with like truth, of the work of 
redemption, As it is carried into effect, not by 
an abſolute ſovereign grant from God, but in 
a mediate way, his benevolence 15 more glori- 
ouſty illuſtrated than it otherwiſe would, or 
could, have been. For it is as true, with re- 
ſpect to redeeming grace, as preſerving good- 
neſs, that it is inhanced by every intervening 
ſtep by which it is carried an, and in 5 
on to the number and important KI. of theſe 
fteps. It argues benevolence in God, that he 
ſhould find within himſelf an heart to enter- 
tain a thought of faving ſinful man ; his bene- 
volence is greater, in that he ſhould be willing 
to fend his own Son, from heaven into cur 
world, in order to accompliſh this purpoſe of 
his heart; the benevclence is ftill heightened, 
in ſending him, though * in the form of God," 

to take upon him * the faſhion of a man ;“ 
and it riſes beyond all conception, when we 
behold this Son of his lave, after he had affu- 
med human nature, “becoming obedient ta 
death, the death of the croſs,” hereby making 
way for the beſtowment of pardoning, faving 
NS | Mercy; 
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mercy, ſo as that the beſtowment of it ſhould 
be honorary te his perfections, and che autho» 
rity of his government as Ruler of the world, 
Surely, the goodneſs, as well as wiſdom of God, 
are difplayed much more illuſtriouſly in; thia me 
diate way, than if it had been effected by ane 
meer {5vereign act of grace | Yea, ſo fax as we 
are able to judge, more benevolence is mani- 
ſeſted in this meth d af our redemptibn, than 
in all the other works of God's providence 3 
and we have abundant reaſon given us, upon this 
occaſion, to admire and exclaim, & Herein ia 
love, not that we have loved God, but that 
he has loved us, and ſent his. ſon; to be the 

Hpitiation for our fins ! O the breadth, and 
8 and depth, and height of the loxe of 
Gal ! Ir paſſech all unden andug n. 
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Siam M enen 411 2 | 
HE traces of goodneſs are fo viſible, in 
every part. of the creation we. know any 
thing abpur, particularly in this world, of our's, 
and in the formation of man, his implanted fa- 
Culties, and the methods by which, according 
to eſtabliſhed laws, under the government of 
providence,” they may be improved to his be- 
ing as perfect and happy as gun feaſonably be 
deſired, that it is ſtrange: ny ſhauld call in 
queſtion the Creator's benevolence: And yet, 
no one of his attributes have been more vio- 
lently attacked. The great difficulty objected, 
is the evil there is in the world. This world 
of our's, and mankind in particular, its nobleſt 
inhabitants, which are repreſented as monuments 
of the Deity's goodneſs, are mentioned as proofs 
of a deficiency in this very point. 

Say theſe objectors, if an infinitely benevo- 
lent Being is the Supreme Creator, and Ruler, 
whence came thoſe imperfections, and poſitive 
evils, which abound in the world, and which 
all ranks of creatures are ſubjected to? How 
ſhall we account for the miſeries, in innumera- 
ble NV whiehTmen in particular lie groan» 

| g 
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ing under? What ſhall we ſay of the many: diſ- 
eaſes, accompanied with torpient of body, and 
anguiſh of mind, to which they.are liable, and 
which finally put an end tu their preſent ſtate 
of exiftence ? And could theſe” chings be ac- 
counted for, Who can reconcile that moral ir- 
regularity, which has been introduced tinto the 
world, and its direful effects, with the ſuperin< 
tending ageney and government of .a being 
abſolutely holy and good? n . ef 
This, in general, is the difficulty” been 
And a very great one it is; but a-difficulty; it 
may be worth re marking, as we pas along, not 
levelled againſt Chriſtians on the religionzhey 
profeſs, but againſt all religion, natural as well 
as revealed: Infomuch, that let men's religion 
be what jt may, whether they are Jews or Heas 
thens, Deiſts or Chtiſtians, they are equally en- 
barraſſed with it. For it being ſure fact, that 
ſin and miſery are in the world; if they believe 
that a wiſe and good'1 Gol wade a 
governs it, they are all under Uke obligations 
to do what they cat to Yeeohtle theſe two 
things, which have ſuch af appearance of in 
conſiſtency with each dther! And” this accer- 
dingly has been the endeavor bf perſons ef 
all different religions, in al) parts of the world. 
y benct came evil ? has indeed, in all ages, 
bern a perplexing queſtion; and no one; it 
may be, has more puzzled the greateſt pre. 
tenders to reaſon, as ice as religion, mM 
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It was this that gave riſe to the ſcheme of 
two independent oppoſite principles in the univerſe; 
the one good, from whom is derived every 
thing that is good; the other evil, from whom 
is derived every thing that is evil; whether natural 
or moral. It is obſervable, even chis Manichean 
notion; however ridiculous, is yet founded on the 
ſuppoſition of ſuch evidences of goodneſs in the 
creation, as are too glaring to be denied. The 
fault therefore of the ſyſtem is, not ſo much that 
X diſputes the exiſtence of a benevolent cauſe, as 
that it weakly imagines the exiſtence of ano- 
ther, oppoſite one, equally p werful and inde- 
pendent ; the ſuppoſition ct. which two eo-or- 
dinate Deities looks too much like an arbitrary 
contrivance, invented only for the ſake of re- 
moving away the difficulty ariſing from the 
appearance of evil. To be ſure, it is an opi- 
nion ſo far from being founded un ſolid proof, 
that it cannot be ſupported by any argument 
fetched from the principles of true reaſon. It 
is indeed a ſcheme. utterly deſtr. ctive of itſelt. 
For theſe two oppoſite principles being, by ſuppo- 
ſition, perfectly equal, it is impoſſible there ſhould 
have been, either good or evil, unleſs by their mu- 
tual conſent. in operation; and it is impoſſible 
alſo there ſhould have been this conſent; upon 
any other plan than that, of the production of 
good and. evil in equal proportions: And is 
this the truth of fact? 89) far from it, that, in 
the whole circle of exiſtence, there is no ap- 
Pearance of ſych equality, The truth is; the 
* v1 uniform 
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uniform, invariable tendency of nature, with 
reſpect to all the creatures we know any thing 
of, is their perfection and happineſs within 
their proper ſphere: Nor can it be truly ſaid 
of any ſpecies of creatures that they do not ac- 
tually attain to the enjoyment of good, much 
out-weighing the evil they are obliged to ſuf- 
fer; which could riot have been the caſe, if 
there was exiſting an evil power of opera- 
tion equal to the good one. Some of the crea- 
tuͤres, upon this hypotheſis, muſt have carried 
the marks of the evil principles that produced 
them, in the tendency of their conſtitution to miſe- 
ry, balancing the tendency of it to good: Other- 
wiſe, there would not be an equality in the ex- 
ert ions of theſe oppoſite equal powers. But I 
need not enlarge in the refutation of ſo pal- 
pable an abſutditv. However, the difficulty, 
which occaſioned it, deſerves to be ſeriouſly and 
thoroughly debated. And this will be more 
clearly and intelligibly done, by going over its 
ſeveral parts, and treating them diſtinctly as ſo 
many objections. | 
Only, it may be fit to make one previous 
general remark, which I eſteem an important 
one, and defite may be kept in mind through * 
the whole that may follow. It is this; that no 
objection ought to be eſteemed ſufficient to ct 
aſide the poſitive proof, that has been given of 
the Deity's benevolence, which, vhen thoroughly 
examined, will be found finally to terminate in 
IGNORANCE, What I mean is, that no appears 
pap | ance 
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ance in nature, capable of being alledged, ought 
to be looked upon as concluſively arguing an 
inconſiſtency With goodneſs, MEERLY Or ONLY 
becauſe we may not be able particularly and ful- 
ly to point out their conſiſtency with each other: 
I fay, meerly or only for this reaſon, becauſe 
there is an evident difference between dur not 
particularly diſcerning wherein the con/iftency of 
two. things lies, and clearly perceiving that 


there is a real inconſiſteney between them. And 


could any appearance be alledged, between 
zwhich and infinite goodneſs, the human mind 
clearly perceives a real inconfiſtency, it is rea- 
dily confeſſed, it would be a ſufficient reſtraint, 
in true reaſon, from attributing this perfection 
to the Deity. But the caſe 1s quite otherwiſe, 
where the amount of all that can be ſaid con- 
cerning any appearance is only this, that it 
ſurpaſſes our ability particularly to trace the 
ways, where in it may tend to good. And ſhall it 
be thought ſtrange that there ſhould be, in na- 
ture appearances of this ſort ? It is no more 
than might reaſonably be expected, conſidering 
the imperfection of our faculties, and incapa- 
City therefrom to view the works of God as con- 
need with, and dependant on; each other, in 
the Divine plan of opetation, No eye but 
God's can take in the whole ſcheme of creation 
and providence. And therefore it is probable; 
the higheſt order of created beings are inca- 
78555 of ſeeing perfectly into the reaſons of the 

ivine conduct. Much leſs may it be £5 
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that this ſhould be the privilege of ſuch com- 


aratively low, weak creatures as we are. So 
far are we from comprehending the connection 
of the univerſe in its various parts, their mu- 
tual dependence on, and ſubordination to, each 
other, that our knowledge is confined to a few 
beings and things in it, and to a very ſmall part 
of the ſcheme of God, even with reſpect to theſe, 
And ſhall it then be counted an objection of any 
weight againſt the goodneſs of God's works, 
that we are not able, in every inſtance, to ſee 
wherein they are connected with goo? Ought 
it not rather, to be concluded, as to ſuch in- 
ſtances, that the defect lies, not in the tenden 
of God's works, but in our incapacity to conne 
them together, and view them in the reference 
they bear to each other? This is certain- 
ly no more than a fit expreſſion of humility and 
modeſty in ſuch ſhort- ſighted creatures as we 
are. And it were to be wiſhed, that our inqui- 
ries into the meaſures of the Divine conduct 
were more generally made under the habitual 
influence of theſe principles. I would not be 
miſunderſtood in what 1 now ſay. I have no 
intention to reſtrain mankind; imperfect as they 
are, from reaſoning with all freedom upon the 
eſent, or any other ſubject, wherein the De- 
ty is concerned: Much leſs have I it in view 
ta ſtop the mouths of objectors, only by bid- 
ding them be humble and modeſt, becauſe God 
is above them, and his ways and thoughts high 
abave their's as the heayens are high above the 
| earth, 
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earth. I am ſenſible, that hvmility duly regu- 
lated by reaſon and religion, as it ght al- 
ways to be, is no enemy to the freeit debates 
not thoſe which relate even to the preceedings, 
of God. It is the pretence of humility, not 
the principle itſe lf, that makes an out- cry againit 
ſuch inquiries. And to this falſe humility, at 
leaſt in part, it may be owing, that ſo many ab- 
ſurdities, horribly reproachful to. the nature. 
and government of Gad, have been embraced 
in the world. It has dcubtleſs too often be- 
tray ed men into ſuperitition and bigotry, giving 
them a mean, abject caſt of mind, whereby 
their intellectual faculties have been very 9226/4 
unfitted for the right diſcharge of their pri pet 
office. This, in truth, is the rock which mul- 
titudes have ſplit upon; not conſidering that 
ſubmiſſion even to the Deity ought always to 
be exerciſed under the conduct of reaſon and 
good ſenſe, And if thus exerciſed, though it 
will be an efeQual reſtraint from pride and ar- 
rogance, keeping men within the ſphere of 
their powers, and making them modeſt and 
cautious, eſpecially in regard of the things which 
they are able to conſider not in their intire con- 
nection but ſirgly and as ſeparate parts of ſome 
great whole : Vet, it will, at the ſame time, put 
them upon due care and pains, in the uſe of 
their faculties, that they know the truth; it 
will diſpoſe them freely and fairly to hear and 
examine whatever may be decently offered 
on both. ſides of a queſtion, that they may be 
fry ey rationally 
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rationally prepared to make a wiſe and impar- 
tial judgment in the caſe ; in a word, it will 
influence them to form their ſentiments, not 
according to the authoritative deciſions of men, 
or the opinions generally prevailing in the pla- 
ces where they live, but according t the truth 
of things ſo far as they are able, under the 
advantages they are favoured with, be they 
more or leſs. 

It will not be ſuppoſed after ſaying this, 
that the preſent remark is made with a view to 
take ſhelter under the pretence of that humility 
and modeſty, which become creatures, eſpeci- 
ally ſuch imperfeX ones as men are, towards 
the great Creator. It is freely confeſſed, thers 
are many things, pole to concept 191, which 
are abſolutely inconſiſtent „ in true reaſon with 
infinite benevolence. And it is as readily con- 
ceded, that we are endowed with faculries, ena- 
bling us clearly and certainly to diſcern this 
inconſiſtency : Inſ>nuch that no ſolid reaſon 

can be aſſigned, why we ſhould call in ag 
the truth of our perceptions in this * 9 
more than in others. And ſhould we > if it, 5 
ſtead of humility and ſubmiſſion, I ſee not but 
we ſhould diſcover downrig ht contempt of our 
implanted powers. And, in truth, could any 
appearances, in all nature, be produced between . 

which and infinite goodneſs the human mind 

could, clearly perceiye a real, pofitive inconfiftency, 

it could, acting rationally, aſſent to it as aul 
chat there Was exiſting an * age" fir 
caulc, 
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cauſe. Here therefore is full ſcope allowed for 
the objectors in the preſent diſpute, And if 
they are able to produce, in the whole compaſs 
of being, any eppearances that will excite in the 
minds of rational agents the idea of a real, un- 
doubted inconfiſtency with goodpeſs, it is granted 
their end is anſwered, they have argued con- 
cluſively. But then, it ought to be acknowled- 
ged, on the other hand, that if theſe appear 
ances, in their laſt reſult, center in ignorance, 
and only prove that our capacities are ſcanty, 
and not formed to take in the whole of what is 
1 to be conſidered in the caſe ; and that 
good, the greateft good, may be the production of 
theſe appearances, in the end, for all that we 
know, or can prove, to the contrary ; I fay, in 
this view of the matter, it ought to be ingenu- 
ouſly confeſſed, that ſuch appearances, in ſtrict 
reaſoning, conclude nothing againſt the beneve- 
tence of the Deity. For this is certainly the truth 
of the cafe, And all the reproach that is re- 
flected on the Divine goodneſs by this kind of 
arguing can reafonably be looked upon as na 
other than the effect of ignorance; not to ſay 
pride and arrogant preſumption, in taking upon 
us to judge and determine in matters 75 evi- 
dently beyond the reach of our powers. 

This general obſervation, which I believe 
no one will deny to be juſt, I eſteem fully ſuf- 
ficient to anſwer the general objection againſt 
the benevolence of the Deity, which has been 
brought from the appearances of evil in the cre- 
5 : : | ation, 
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ation. However, I ſhall not content myſelf 
with this general reply, but proceed to a diſtinct 
conſideration of the Sarticulat objections con- 
tained in the general one above-mentioned. 
And they may be reduced to theſe three, the in- 
perfect powers of ſo many of the creatures whe are 
capable of happineſs ; the moral diſorders which 
have taken place in the world; and the natural 
evils which are ſo numerous; and turn fo much 
to the diſadvantage, eſpecially of man. 

1. The firſt objection againſt the infinite he- 
hevolence of the Deity is taken from the imper- 
feftion of ſo many of the creatures on this earth 
of our's. What a diminutive creature, com- 
paratively ſpeaking, is even man; the moſt per- 
ſect of them all ? How ſmall his capacity for 
happineſs? And how much ſmaller till the 
capacities of the inferior perceiving beings, 
through their ſeveral ranks, in the de- 
ſcending ſcale, of ſubordination ? And 
could it be thus; if God was infinitely 
good? Could not an infinitely benevolent Cre- 
ator have communicated nobler capacities for 
happineſs ? And if he could, how can his not 
doing it be reconciled with the idea of him as 
an infinitely benevolent Being ? | 
In anſwer tb this difficulty, it may be faid, 
the bringing into exiſtence an abſolutely per- 
fe& creature is not within the reach of infi- 
nite goodneſs, aided by almighty power. The 
very idea of a creature is effentially connected 
wich comparative imperfection; as it derives 
ns 
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its being from another, is dependent on that 

other for its continuance in being, and is ne- 

ceſlarily finite in its nature and powers. To ſup- 
poſe a created being infinite, would be to ſup- 
poſe it equal with its Creator; which is too 
abſurd to be admitted. Abſolute perfection 
therefore 1s an incommunicable glory of the 
only .true God. And ſhould there be a crea- 
tion, comparative imperfection muſt exiſt in it, 
otherwiſe it could not exiſt at all. Conſequently, 
if ſuch imperfection is an evil, it is ſuch an one 
as mult take place, or there could be no diſ- 
play of the Divine benevolence. - But the truth 


18, meer imperfettion is no evil, to be ſure no 


poſitive one: Nor may God, with the leaſt 
ropriety, be conſidered as the author of it. 

his matter has been ſet in a clear and ſtrong 
point of light by Arch-Deacon Law, in his 
32d. Note on Arch-Biſhop King's „origin of 
evil,” His words are theſe, * God is the cauſe 
of perfection only, not of defect, which ſo far 
forth as it 18 natural to created beings hath no 
cauſe at all, but is meerly a negation, or non- 
entity. For every created thing was a negation 
or non-entity, before it had a poſitive being, 
and it had only ſo much of its priinitive nega- 
tion taken away from it, as it had poſitive be- 
ing conferred on it ; and therefore, ſo far forth 
as it is, its being is to be attributed to the ſo- 
vereign cauſe that produced it: But fo far 


forth as it is not, its not being is to be attri- 


buted to the original non entity out of which it 
WT 4”, | A 


Was produced. For that which was once no- 
ching would ſtill have been nothing, had it not 
been for the cauſe that gave being to it; 
and therefore, that it is ſo far nothing ſtill, that 
is, limitted and defective, is only to be attribu- 
ted to its own primitive nothingneſs. As for in- 
ſtance, if I give a poor man a hundred pounds, 
that he is worth ſo much money is wholly 
owing to me, but that he is not worth an hun- 
dred mote is owing wholly to his own pover- 


who produced me out of nothing; but that 1 
have ſuch and ſuch defects of being is only owing 
to that non- entity out of which he produced me.“ 

It will probably be ſaid here, we ſee in the 
creation innumerable beings with implanted 
faculties, making them the capable percipients 
of happineſs in indefinitely various degrees, 
Tome 1n an higher, others 1n a lower, till we 
have got down to the loweſt we can Conceive 
of. Can this be the work of aninfinitely benevo- 
lent Being? Would he have made ſo many crea- 
tures ſo imperfect, as to be capable of happineſs 
in ſuch low degrees only? If it was his pleaſure 


to bring beings into exiſtence, from non- entity, 


would he. not if infinitely good, have endowed 

hem with higher ard more noble capacities for 
happineſs ? The obvious anſwer is this, if in 
à creation, in which there are beings inconcei- 
vably various in their capacities for happineſs, 
there may be the communication of Mong 
$979 eee eee 569 eee 
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ty. And juſt ſo, that I have ſuch and ſuch. 
perfections of being is wholly owing to God, 
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co, than could otherwiſe have been com- 
municated, it is ſo far from being an objection - 
againſt the Divine benevolence, that theſe be- 
ings of lower capacities for the enjoyment ef 
happineſs. were brought into exiſtence, that it 
is at once an illuſtration, and ſtrohg proof of it. 
It is readily owned, if the whole reſult of com- 
municated good was nothing more than the 
production of ſuch imperfect beings, as are ca- 

able of happineſs in a low meaſure only, it 
might be thought the Deity, if infinite in benevo- 
Jence, had been wanting in the manifeſtation 
of it. But, if there are other beings gradually 
riſing, in the ſcale. of exiſtence, to an incon- 
ceivable height in their capacities for the en- 
22 of happineſs, and of the moſt ſuperior 
tind toe, why ſhould it be thought ſtrange, 
that there ſhould be imperfe& ones alfo, in the 
like gradually deſcending ſcale ? Eſpecially, if 
they are all conſidered. as parts of ſome REA 
wor, ſeverally concurring to make one uni- 
verſal, gloriouſly connected ſyſtem, capable of 
yielding as much good, as the infinitely be- 
nevolent Being, guided in his exertions by 
unerring wiſdom, has thought fit to commu- 
nicate. 

In this view of the watter, it is not neceſ- 
ſary, that every ſyſtem making tlie univerſal 
one, or that every creature in each ſyſtem, 
ſhould be equally perfect. For, though, with 
reſpect to particular ſyſtems, and beings, com- 
pared with one another, there ſhould be 8 
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ſo great a diverſity; yet this ought not, in rea- 
ſon, to be eſteemed an objection againſt the 
Divine benevolence, if, upon the whole, there 
is the diſplay of as much good as infinite wiſ- 
dom has.thaught proper: Nay, upon ſuppoſition 
there may, in this way, be the communication 
of more good, than in any other, it would be 
an objection againſt infinite | benevolence, if it 
was not in this way diſplayed. The creation 
is, in fact, a diverſified one. It therefore lies up- 
on the objectors againſt the benevolence of — 
Deity to make it appear, that 40% good is capa- 
ble of being communicated upon this plan, than 
might have been upon ſome other. Until this 
is done, which never will be, as it has never yet 
been, no complaint can reaſonably be made 
againſt the Deity, as having been wanting in 
his be nevolence, on account of bringing into 
exiſtence a creation, diver/ified in the manner 
we ſee this is in which we hold our beings. 
There are only two ways in general, in which 
an infinitely benevolent cauſe is ſuppoſed. capa 
ble of exerting: itſelf in the communication of 
gaad. One is, by diſplays. ad ultimum poſſe, 
that is, to the utmoſt in all inſtances whatever ; 
the effect of which diſplays would be one or- 
der only of beings, the moſt perfect there can 
be. But this ſuppoſition is, perhaps, an im- 
poſſible one, as it carries with it that which looks 
very like a contradiction. That which is infi- 
nite is unlimited, and not to be reſtrained with- 


in any bounds, To ſuppoſe therpſona.s.8 pigs 
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of exertion in an infinite being, is to-ſuppoſe that 
this being is reſtrained within certain Himits ; 
which ſeems to contradict his being infinite. If 
the Deity is infinitely benevolent, his exertions 
in manifeſting the glory of this attribute can ne- 
ver be exhauſted. To ſuppoſe otherwiſe, would 
be to! ſuppoſe that he was not thus infinite, 
ſtri&tly and properly ſpeaking, the word utmaſt, 
or any other word of fimilar ſignification, can- 
not be applied to an infinite being, - with 
refpe& to any of his communications. He 
ought rather to be conceived of, as having with- 
in himſelf an ability to go en communicating 
to eternity. Communications '# the utmoſt, to 
far as we are able to conceive of the matter, 
are incompatible with the idea of an infinice 
ability to communicate. Beſides, fhovid: the 
benevoleace of the Deity (was this poſſible) be 
diſplayed in all inſtances to the atmoſt, this at- 
tribute of his would appear more like 'a #atur#l 
zuſtinct, mechanically and blindly urging him'on 
to the communication of happinefs, than a n 
ral diſpoſition, immutably guided in all its ex- 
ertions by unerring wiſdom, and in conſiſtency 
with unfpotted rectitude.— The other way of 
the Deity's communicating good, may be by 
limited diſplays of it, in particular inflances ; 
the conſequence of which might be the produc- 
tion of creatures indefinitely diver/fied in their 
powers; ſome capable of happineſs in one de- 
gree, others in another} and ſo on, in a gra- 
dual aſcention, vithout diſcontinuity, ts the 
= higheſt 
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higheſt conceivable perfection. This, I fay, 
may be the effect of limited exertions of bene: 
volence, in an infinitely productive cauſe, with 
reſpect to the particular parts of ſome great and 
good whole. And the reaſon is obvious at firſt 
view. For if any one conceivable degree of imper- 
feftion will argue a defect in the exertions of an 
infinitely benevolent Being, another will argue 
the ſame thing with equal truth, and no ſtop 
can be made till we have got to the high 
created perfection. If a low reptile, for inſtance, 
eannot be the production of an infinitely be- 
nevolent cauſe, becaufe leſs perfect than a man; 
à man, fot the ſame reaſon, could not have had 
exiſtence, becauſe leſs perfect than an angel; 
ind an angel, for the 115 reaſon ſtill, could 
ot have been made, becauſe leſs perfect than 
fome being of a yet ſuperior order; and ſo on, 
till there are no creatures but of the higheſt, 
and moſt perfect claſs in the creation. So that, 
if there can be any limited exertions of Divine 
bene volence, there are no creatures, be their 
capacities for happineſs as low as any in na- 
ture, but may have exiſtence in a ſtale of beings, 
which ſhall gradually aſcend to as high perfec- 
tion as infinite benevolence, guided by infinite 
wiſdom, ſhall think fit to create. 
The only inquiry then is, which of. theſe 
forts of exertion are capable of yielding, upon 
the whole, the moſt good. And it will. not be 
denied, that the preſumption is ſtrong in favor 
ef the latter; as they actually take place in a 
oy world, 
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world, that will readily be owned to be the 
effect of infinite benevolence, conducted by 
unerring wiſdom, if it be that more 
go2d ſhould. be the reſult of ſuch exertions, than 
of any other within the reach of our ability 
to point out. And that this is not only poſſi- 
ble, but highly probable, if not certain, I fhall 
endeavour to evince by the following reaſons, 
which appear to me ſtrongly concluſive, eſpe- 
cially if conſidered in one conjunct view. | 
The firſt, I wauld offer, may be ſet in the 
. light. We fee, in fact, that the 
various ſpecies of creatures, living on our earth, 
are ſo conſtituted, as that the exiſtence of one 
OP is no e 1 the exiſtence of 1 
er; but they are enough capable 
exiſting tagether, as the extent of the world 
gives a ſufficiency of room for it. The (exiſt - 
ence of man, the top-creature in this. ſyſtem, 
is no bar to the exiſtence of any other claſs of 
creatures, in the deſcending ſcale, quite down 
to the loweſt perceiving animal: But there is 
as real a ſufficiency of ſpace for their exiſtence, 
as. if be had not been made; and as like a fuf- 
ficiency for him, as if hey had not been in be- 
ing. And the fame may be ſaid, with equal 
trath, of all the other orders of beings, with 
reſpect to the exiſtence of one another, in this 
part of the creation. And ſhould we extend 
our thoughts to other worlds, and the various 
claſſes of beings in them, there is the ſame rea- 
fon ftill to think, that eee 0p of 
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tern does not interfere with the exiflence of 
another. Auge, and any ſuperior order of bes 
ings, may as eaſily be made „ of exiſting 
at the ſame time, as if one only of theſe orders 
had been created. And as to all the other claſfes ' 
of beings, in all worlds, they are doubtleſs* fo 
made, as to be all of them capable of exiſting 
as truly as if only one claſs of them had been 
brought into exiſtence, 5 
9 the truth now of theſe premiſes; it 
plainly follows, that the capacity for happineſs 
in the univerſe, is enlarged by means of the di- 
verſity of beings that have exiftence in it. 

if the capacity is enlarged, it is, frem hence; 
demonſtrably certain, that the guamum of good 
may be greater than it could have been, if; 
inſtead of this diverſity, fewer orders of beings, 
vr a ſingle one only, had been made. 

It is, indeed, from this diverſity of beings; 
duly ſubordinated to each other, that the pleni- 
tude of nature ariſes. A few orders of be 85 
only would not have ſerved to this purpoſe. 
The creation is lied xp, by that admirably nice 
and curious variety in the claſſes of creatures, 
whereby they are fitted to be proper links in 
the chain of exiſtence ; all concurring, as fo 


many well ach uſted parts, to conſtitute "ore 

whole without void or chaſm. Thus we are 

naturally led. to think, from what falls within 

the reach of our obſervation, in this ſyſtem to 

which we belong. For, it is evident, that, if 

Up order of men only had been created, the 
1 | cem, 
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vreom, that is now filled with the inferior ranks, 
pf creatures, would have been a vaſt chaſm. 
Men would have multiplied no faſter than they 
do, if there were no #rutes : Nor would they 
have been better accommodated. One of the 
utal ſpecies does not hinder the exiſtence, or 
increaſe, or ſupport, of another; but there is 
both room and ſuitable proviſion for them all. 
And ſhould any other claſfes of the creatures 
be pitched upon, they are ſo conſtituted as that 
there would be room till for all the other or- 
ders. And the ſame reaſoning will hold good, 
if extended to all other ſyſtems. There ate vari- 
ous ranks of creatures in them: And, perhaps, 
otherwiſe, they would not have been ſo full 
of Being as they might have been. 8 1 
The truth is, This world of our's is fo con- 
trived, as that we can nd where diſcern in it 
any void. It appears, on the contrary, by means 
of the various ranks of creatures, gradually riſing 
in perfection to men, the higheſt order of them, 
to be perfectly filled with being. And, if there 
is no chaſm in this ſyſtem, = which we are a 
main part, why ſhould we ſuppoſe one, in the 
other ſyſtems conſtituting the univerſe ? It is 
far more reaſonable, from the analogy of nature; 
to think, that the gradation ſtill goes on riſing, 
in other worlds, beyond the bounds of our moſt 
enlarged imagination. . 
And what though, in this vaſt diverſity, there 
ſhould be orders of beings formed for happitieſs 
(at lealt in the firſt ſtages of their poſſible ex- 
_ . iſteice) 
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WMence) in an imperfect, low degree only? Is 
it not ſufficient to anſwer, that 1d capacity for 
happineſs, however ſmall, ſhould be excluded 
the creation, fo long as it is not an hindrance 
to the exiitence of other gradually riſing capa= 
Cities, till we have exceeded conception: 
Eſpecially, if it be added, that the leaving out 
any capacity for happineſs, however diminutive, 
in this chain of beings, will proportionably 
ſubſtract from the ſum total of general happi- 
neſs; Which, in this caſe, would riot be ſo 
great as it might have been. . 
The mort of the caſe is, the creation of God, 
by means of this diverſity of beings, gradually 
and regularly riſing in perfection, even to the 
kigheſt poſſible degree, becomes a moſt perfect 
and contiguous whole; demonſtrating the riches 
and glory of the Creator's goodneſs, far beyond 
what it could have done, if the continuity had“ 
been broken, by the #on-exiftence of any of the 
ranks of creatures, which now make it an ab- 
| Jolutely full aud well- conuected univerſe. 
It may add both light and force to the preſent 
' argument, if I juſt ſubjoin, That the various 
| ranks of cteatures are fo far from being an ob- 
| ſtruction to the exiſtence of one another, 
| that their exiſtence in this multiform be- 
8 ſtowment of it, is a greater blaſing than it would 
have been, if they had exiſted finzly and alone: 
| This is certainly the truth, in fact, with reſpeX 
ö to the order of man. The exiſtence of the 
other claſſes of beings below him is ſo far from 
being a diſſervice to hiin, that, if they had no: 
| Aa a been 
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been created, he muſt have enjoyed exiſtence 
without many of the advantages, tending to 
the comfort of it, which he now poſſeſſes. And 
this is moſt probably the truth, with reſpect to 
all the other ſpecies of creatures. They are 
placed in ſuch a degree of ſubordination, as 
to be fitted to be uſeful to one another : In- 
ſomuch that every claſs of beings, by reaſon of 
this ſubſervient diverſitv, enjoys exiſtence un- 
der more deſirable circumſtances than it could 
otherwiſe have done. And this may be the 
real truth of the caſe, throughout the whole 
compaſs of percipient exiſtence. 

Another conſideration, not improper to be 
mentioned, in proof of the point we are upon, 
is, its being plainly impoſſible, that any ſingle or- 
der of beings could be formed capable of all the 
good, which many orders, variouſly endowed 
with faculties, may be fitted for the enjoyment of, 
Tt is indiſputable, that every being, cf whatever 
rank, whether high or low, muſt have its own 
proper nature. This, we at once perceive to 
be neceſſary, in regard of beings that have ma- 
terial bodies. They are indeed ranked into 
different claſſes, on account of their different 
bodily make. And a difference in bodily ſtruc- 
ture can no more exiſt in the ſame bodies, 
at once, than they can occupy different pla- 
ces, at the fame time. And, as different or- 
ganizations of parts, in perceiving beings that 
have bodies, are intended, among other uſes, 
to form different capacities, in kind ſometimes, 

. as 
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as well as degree; it is plain, that beings thus 
differently organized can no more be capable 
of juſt the ſame good, than they can partake of 
the ſame bolily ſtructure. And the ſame is 
as true of incorporeal beings. They muſt, 
in all their different claſſes, have different men- 
tal powers: Otherwiſe, they could not be rank- 
ed into different orders. And. there is no rea- 
fon to think, but that different mental powers, 
as well as bodily ones, ſhould form different, 
capacities for happineſs, and ſuch, many times, as 
cannot exiſt in the ſame minds, at the ſame time: 
The conſequence from all which 1s obviouſly 
this That ſhould the moſt perfect order of 
beings be created that could be, it muſt be an 
order of ſome certain nature and conſtitution, 
which nature could not be capable of all the 
different powers af innumerably various natures, 
fome of which, at leaſt, are abſolutely incom- 
patible with each other. And if no. fingle or- 
der of beings could be endowed with the various 
faculties of all natures, it is impoſſible they 
ſhould be the ſubjects of all the various degrees 
and kinds of happineſs, which theſe xazures. 
may be ſeverally fitted for, and capable of. 
Perhaps, it will be objected here, though no 
fingle order of beings could be capable of ju 
be ſame happineſs, which, various. orders, might 
be capable of ; yet one order poſſibly- might 
be ſo formed as to be qualified for greater hap< 
Pineſs of anotber and more perfect kind, 
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N In reply whereto, it ought to be conſidered, 
that the firſt link, 'in the chain of diverſified! 


beings we have ſuppoſed, is the moſt perfect 
order that can be. And it is certain, if all the 
happineſs of all the ſubordinate ranks of beings 
be added to the happineſs. of this higheſt order, 
the /um-total will be greater, than if the happi- 
neſs of this higheſt order only is taken into the 
account. And the ſtrength of this reaſoning 
will ſtill increaſe, if it be remembered, agree 
ably to what has been already obſerved, that 
the exiſtence of none of the ſubordinzte ranks, 
of beings is any obſtruction to the exiſtence of 
the higheſt, but that they may all exiſt together, - 

and as free from interference, as if only one 
of them had been brought into exiſtence. 

Another argument ftill, to the purpoſe we are 

upon, is this; that the infinitely benevolent 
Being ovght always to de ſuppoſed to exiſt him- 
{If in producing good, with intelligence, wiſe 
deſign, and according to ſon e method diſcover- 
ing exquiſite ſkill and contrivance. A myſte- 
rious ſomething, capable of happineſs without 
faculties fitted for ſuch an end; or actually en- 
Joying it, without regard to any ſtated method 
adapted to the purpoſe, is a ſuppofition if not. 
impoſſible in itſelf, yet entirely diſſonant from 
the idea we entertain of good wiſely commu- 
nicated. In order to this, there mult be facul- 
ties previouſly created and contrived for the 
perception of this good; and more than this, 

Ait mult be the effect of the exerciſe of theſo 

125 faculties 
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faculties upon their proper objects, according 
to ſome well-eſtabliſhed conſtitution, And in 
a diverſified creation, one filled with different 


ranks of beings, all variouſly endowed with ca- 


pacities fitted to make them happy, according 
to ſtated laws, in a certain degree; I ſay, in 
ſuch a creation as this, there may be a manifeſ- 
tation of more art and contriyance in diſpenſing 
good, than in a creation in which one order 
only of beings ſhould have exiſtence, though 
the ſkill herein diſplayed ſhould be as great as 
it could be. For it is indeed impoſſible, that 
all the methods of wiſe contrivance ſhould be 
diſcovered in the make of any ſingle order of 
beings whatever. And of this we have as good 
proaf as we can deſire ; becauſe it is evident from 
what we ſee, in fact, that ſome of theſe methods 


are of ſuch a nature as to be incompatible with 


any one claſs af beings that can poſſibly be 
made, It is a contradiction that any order of 
beings ſhould have a mental ſtructure ozly, and 


yet, at the ſame' time, poſſeſs bodies with vari- 


ous organs admirably contrived for the convey- 


ance of ſenſations of ſuch a kind. And unleſs 


the ſame beings could have bodies, and not 


have them, at the ſame time, it is impoſſible that 
the whole of that contrivance, which is actually 


diſcovered in the creation, could be manifeſt- 
ed in the make and circumſtances of any one 
order of beings that could be created. So that, 
had the goodneſs of the Deity been diſplayed 


towards one rank of beings only, however per- 
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fect, _ not to numberleſs orders of them, va- 
riouſly endowed and ſituated, there could not 
have been thoſe amazing diſcoveries of exqui- 
ſitely wile contrivance and art, which are now 
vilible in all parts of the creation ;* obliging us 
to own the pertinency of thoſe words al admi- 
ration, How manifold are thy works, O Lord! 
In wiſdom haſt thou made them all. 

Shauld any object here, Though juſt the ſame. 
traces of wiſdom which are diſcernable in the 
creation, according to its preſent plan, could 
not have taken place, if one order of beings 
only had been made; yet this is no zeaſon why 
an order could not have been made, that might 
have diſcovered 85 {kill and wiſer contri- 

vance, though of another kind. It may be ſuf- 
ficient to return a like anſwer. to one we had 
occaſion to give before, viz, That this very 
order of beings may be the higheſt in the aſcen- 
ding ſcale of exiſtence, and compleat the mani- 
feſtation of the riches of Divine wiſdom, in the 
manner of communicating good. 

But beſides what has been hitherto ſaid, it may 
be worth while to enquire, whether much of the. 
moſt valuable kind of good could have been 
communicated, had not the creation been a di- 
verſiſted one, like to that which really exiſts, 
It will not be denied, that mtelligent moral beings 
are the moſt noble, and formed with capacities 
for the higheſt good, in kd as well as degree. 
And perhaps, upon examination,it will be found, 
that a great part of the good they are capable 


+ Vid. Taylor, p. 48, of his Key. 
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ok eis fo eſſentially connected with a diverſified 
conſtitution of beings and things, as that they 
could not poſſeſs it but upon this plan: Ir is 
certain, in point of fact, that the intelligent 
moral beings, in our ſyſtem, do, from this di- 
verſity, receive, according to eſtabliſhed laws, 
thoſe numberleſs ideas, which are the ſource 
of all thofe acquirements in knowledge, which 
give them their whole intelleAyal 8 And 
it is from the {ame diverſity that thoſe various 
relations and dependencies ariſe, which are the 
foundation of their moral diſpoſitions, and give 
occaſion for the exerciſe of them, in infinitely 
various fit ways, to the production of all the 
happineſs they are capable of, And there is 
2346 to think, that this 1s the truth of fact, 
among all intelligent moral beings, in all worlds. 
I do not mean, that their ideas, the ſpring of 
their intellectual delight, are conveyed into their 
minds in juſt the ſame way that ideas are let 
into our's ; or, that the relations ſubſiſting among 
them, giving occaſion for moral exertments, ac- 
companied or followed with high pleaſure, are 
preciſely the ſame that take place among us: But 
what I intend is, that they all come by their 
ideas, the foundation of their intellectual happi- 
neſs, according to ſome conſtitution, wiſely con- 
trived and adapted to ſuch a purpoſe ; and that 
they are alſo ſo endowed, and ſit:ated with reſpect 
to one another, as that there may be fit ccaſi ns 
for the exerciſe of their moral powers, in order tg 
their perceiving the pleaſure that is proper! to 
Bord 
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moral agents. And it ſeems as though they could 
not otherwiſe, in a rational, wiſe way enjoy 
the happineſs that is ſuited to ſuch kind o 
beings. It is true, if the happineſs of intelli- 
gent moral creatures might be ſuppoſed to con- 
liſt in indolent eaſe, or a meer inactive enjoys 
ment of exiſtence, there would be no room for 
diſpute upon the matter: But ſuch an Epicu- 
rean ſort of happineſs ought not to be aſcribed 
to an infinitely wiſe agent as its cauſe, hows 
ever benevolent ; for it is not worthy of a com- 
munication from him. Happineſs, in reſpect 
of intelligent moral beings, ought always to be 
conceived of as the reſult of intelligent moral 
powers, regularly exerted, according to eſtabliſh- 
ed laws, wiſely adjuſted to the nature of ſuch 
beings. They ought to. be conſidered, as re- 
ceiving their ideas, not by immediate infuſion, 
but in conformity to ſome ſtated order, mani- 
feſting wiſe deſign and contrivance: They ought 
to be conſidered, as making a fegular uſe 
of their intellectual faculties in the management 
of their ideas, in order to their perception of 
intellectual delight: And they ought alſo to be 
conſidered, as fo ſituated with reſpe& to other 
beings, as to have proper occaſions for the ex- 
erciſe of their moral powers, in various fit ways; 
. as to enjoy pleaſure hereftom. | 
And now, in a diberſiſied conſtitution, there 
is room for the conveyance of all poſſible ideas 
into all various minds, not by meer impreſſi- 
en, but in certain ways, and according to 4 
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ed laws, manifeſting the greateſt wiſdom and 
deſign: And there is likewiſe all the ſcope that 
can be deſired fot all poſſible relations and de- 
ꝓendences, from whence, according to the ab- 
ſtract reaſon of things, may ariſe a fitneſs and 
propriety in infinitely various exertments of 
moral diſpoſitions, making the beings poſſeſſed 
of them wiſely and rationally as happy as they 
can be: Whereas, in a creation of one order 
of beings only, be their perfection as great as 
poſſible, it is not conceivable, how they ſhould 
be capable of that happineſs which may naturally 
and wiſely reſult from the contrary plan. 
Ihere is certainly one fort of happineſs, which 
T eſteem a conſideration ſufficient of itſelf to 
bear the whole weight of the preſent cauſe : I 
Tay, there is one ſort of happineſs (perhaps the 
nobleſt, and moſt God-like) which could nor 
have place in the creation, but upon ſuppoſiti- 
on of its being, in ſome meaſute, a diverfified 
one. What I mean is, that if there had been 
one order only of beings, equal in perfection and 
appineſs, there could not have been the plea- 
ure that is the reſult of the communication / 
good. For it is only upon the plan of diverjity 
in beings, that one creature can be the object 
of another's beneficence. Reduce the creari »n 
to a perfect equality, and all participation of that 
part of the Creator's happineſs, the com nunication 
ef good, is, at once, neceſſarily deitroyed. For 
where the ſame perfection and happineſs, both 
an kind and degree, is, at all times, equally poſs 
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ſeſſed by all beings, it is evident, that good can- 
not poſſibly be communicated from one to ano- 
ther. And can it be imagined that the Deity 
would pitch upon a plan fer the ccmmunication 
of good, which would render it impracticable for 
any of his creatures, either to reſemble him in 
that which is his greateſt glory, or to partake, in 
any meaſure, of that which is his greateſt pleaſure ? 
There is no truly benevolent mind, but will 
readily be reconciled to a diverſity in beings, ra- 
ther than the pleaſure of communicating goed ſhould 
be excluded the creation : And excluded it muſt 
be, if there is not ſome diverſity. Upon any 
other ſuppoſition, not one being, in the creation 
could be the object of another's beneficence ; 
and conſequently, the nobleſt and moſt truly 
divine pleaſure, that which ariſes from doing 
good, could not have place in the whole circle 
of exiſting creatures. So that it is evident, a 
diverſity of beings is ſo far from being an ob- 
jection againſt infinite benevolence, that it really 
flows from it as its proper cauſe. There could 
not have been the manifeſtation of ſo much 
pen; if there had not been /ome difference 
etween the creatures brought into exiſtence, 
And the leaft attention will obviouſly lead any 
one to determine, that if goodneſs may be the 
cauſe of any diverſity at all, no ſtop can be 
made, without continuing it down, through all 
variety of orders, ſo long as the balance ſhall 
turn in favor of happineſs, or, in other words, 
ſo long as exiſtence can be called a good, and 
pronounced better than not to be, 1 
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1 ſhall only ſubjoin, upon the whole, that we 


know not but-thoſe beings, who are the perct- 
pients of happineſs, in the loweſt and moſt im- 
perfect degrees, may be deſigned for a much 
higher ſtate of exiſtence. This may be poſſible 
to the power and wiſdom of the infinitely be- 
nevolent Creator; and that he has not actu- 
ally made proviſion for it, in the plan upon 
which he intends to operate for the general. good, 
is more than any one can pretend to determine. 
It is highly probable from rea/on only, and cer- 
tain from revelation, that man, though, at pre- 
ſent, one of the loweſt intellectual moral beings, 
is yet deſigned for exalted perfection and hap- 
pineſs. He is now in an infant tate, compared 
with what this may be introductory to. And, 
for all that can be proved to the contrary, he 
may go on in intellectual and moral attain- 
ments, till he has reached as great perfection, 
and is poſſeſſed of as great happineſs, as, at 
preſent, comes to- the ſhare of any of the ranks 
of created beings : Though they alſo may be 
ſuppoſed to be gradually riſing in perfection 
and happineſs, in proportion to their greater ori- 
ginal capacities; ſo that the diſtance will ſtill 
be preſerved ameng the various. orders of 
creatures, and go on to be ſo, forever. 

IT. I now proceed to the ſecond objection, 
taken from thoſe moral diſorders, which, it 1s 
pleaded, could not have exiſtence 1n the crea- 
tion, if it was produced and governed by an 
infinitely holy and benevolent being. Such a 

Maker 
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Maker and Ruler of the univerſe, it is ſaid, 
muſt have taken effeCtual eare for the preven- 
tion of moral evil, and the unhappineſs ariſing: 
therefrom. It cannot be fuppofed, that a be- 
ing infinitely averſe from moral impurity would 
have ſuffered the works of his hands to be de- 
filed with it. It cannot be imagined, that am 
infinitely Zenevolent Being would have left crea- 
tures of his own forming to ſuch immoral conduct 
as would reflect difnonor on his goodnefs, by 
bringing unhappineſs and miſery into a world 
of his contriving and making? It is not poſſi- 
ble that ſuch a being as the Deity i is reprefented 
to be, ſhould place his creatures in eireum- 
ſtances, wherein they might pervert their pow=- 
ers, and involve themſelves in ruin. Theſe 
things cannot be. They are not worthy of an 
imfnitely holy and gocd Ged - Eſpecially, if it 
be conſidered, that the exiſtence of moral evil 
- Eannot be conceived of without permiſſion, at 
tealt, from the Deity : Nay, it cannot be ſup- 
poſed, but that he muſt have foreſeen, net only 
. the poſſibility, but the high probability, of its 
taking place in the world ; and yet he ſuffered 
it to do ſo: Y ea, fo far was he from prevent- 

ing it, that it ſeems as though ſome of the meſt 
important meaſures of his conduct were formed, 

upon the ſuppoſition of its actual being in the 
univerſe. 

This is the objection urged at large, and, I 
think, in its full force, againſt the creation and 
government of an infinitely holy and 11 

ent 
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lent Being. And it is far from being a tnfling 
one. Had it ſo been, ſuch numbers of philo- 
ſophers and divines, in all parts of the world, 
would not have employed ſo much of their time 
and pains in order to remove it. And it is, 
perhaps, a difficulty that cannot be perfectly re- 
moved, in the preſent ſtate of human faculties. 
But this is no proof that it cannot be done. It 
ought to be remembered, that we men are but 
a low order of intelligent creatures; and what 
wonder is it, if that ſhould be a difficulty, and 
an inſuperable one, to us, which may be none 
at all to a ſuperior order of beings. It is a cer-, 
tain fact that moral evil exiſts in our world; 
and it is as certain a truth, that God is infi- 
nitely benevolent. And ſhould we find our- 
ſelves unable to point out ſo clearly and fully, 
as we might defire, the conſiſtency between 
this fact, and this truth, we may, notwithſtand- 
ing, keeping within the reach of our faculties, 
go ſo far as to ſay, and upon rational grounds, 
that which may be ſufficient, if not to ſilence 
all objection, yet to ſatisfy ourſelves, that mo- 
ral evil may exiſt, and the Deity at the ſame 
time be infinitely benevolent. Let it then be 
obſerved, | | 
Though the being of moral evil, in our world, 
is not denied; it may have been exaggerated. 
A great deal of this kind of diſorder, it is rea- 
dily owned, we are acquainted with; but not 
f much as has been pretended. If we may be- 
leve the repreſentations of ſme, this world, by 
reaſon 
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reaſon of the vices, of all kinds, which are 
almoſt univerſally committed in it, is little bet- 
ter than hell itſelf, But it is not fair, in ma- 
king an eſtimate of the corrupt ſtate of the 
world, to enumerate all the horrid immoralities 
which have been perpetrated, at the ſame time 
overlooking the many ſhining virtues which 
have adorned the character of multitudes. The 
greateſt vices can be matched with as great vir- 
tues. If ſome have funk their moral powers ſo 
as to become capable of the baſeſt and vileſt 
actions; others have improved them ſo as to 
exhibit a truly God-like temper and conduct. 
And, it may be, notwithſtanding the out-cry 
that is made of the wickedneſs of the world, 
if a juſt compariſon could be made, it would 
be found, that it is far more than balanced 
with the good that is in it of the moral kind. 
But however this is, it is not diſowned that there 
are moral diſorders in the world, and many of 
them too, and of various ſorts: Nor is it pre- 
tended, that this has not been the caſe in all 
ages; though it is very evident, that in /ome 
they have not prevailed to ſo great a degree as 
in others. | 

And now, that I may, in as clear a manner 
as I poſſibly can, offer what may be proper in 
order to account for this appearence, and recon- 
eile it with perfect wiſdom and goodneſs in the 
great Creator and Governor of the univerſe, it 
may be neeeſſary to obſerve, that the evil ſpe- 
eified in the objection, and called moral, includes 

It 
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in it two things, irregularity in the beings char- 
geable with it, and conſequent unbappingſs as the 
fruit thereof, either by the conſtitution of nature, 
or poſetive infliction from the Deity. And 1 ſhall, 
accordingly, be diſtin& in ſpeaking to each of 
them. 

As to the firſt ;—The very ſuppoſition of mo- 
ral irregularity, as diſtinguiſhed from natural, 
and meaning the fame thing with vice or Wie- 
kedneſs, is eſſentially connected with free agency, 
in the beings upon whom this guilt is faſtened. 
Its nature indeed conſiſts in wrong determinations, 
and diſorderly conduct, which yet are voluntary, 
and argue a wil/4/ miſapplication of moral and 
rational powers. And as this is the true notion of 
moral irregularity, in contradiſtinction to meer 
weakneſs and imperfection in cauſes that are inca- 
pable of blame: I ſay, this being the true idea 
of this firſt part of moral evil, free agents them- 
ſelves, and not the Deity, are the /ole and pro- 
per authors of it. It takes rife intirely from 
them, and would not have been but for their 
corrupt choices, and voluntary perverſion of fa- 
culties, which they might have employed to 
wiſe and good purpoſes.“ And ſhall the Deity 
be charged with want of goodneſs, for that which 
is not the work of his hands, but a produc- 
tion wholly owing to the creatures; inſomuch, 
that it could not have exiſted, had not they 


abuſed the powers he was pleaſed to endow 
| them 


V vid. A thought in Hutcheſon on vice being the degenerac 
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them with, perverting their deſign and ten- 
dency, and by this means bringing unhappi- 
neſs upon themſelves, and confuſion into the 
world. 

But could not the Deity, it will be here ſaid, 
have prevented this abuſe of liberty, and per- 
verſion of moral powers? Ard if he could have 
prevented this miſchief, how comes it to paſs 
that he did not? And how can his not taking 
this care be reconciled with his character as in- 
finitely holy and benevolent ? In anſwer where- 
to, I ſee not, I confeſs, but the Deity, if infi- 
nitely holy and benevolent, muſt have pervented 
this moral diſorder, if be could have done it. Only, 
let it be remembered, when I ſay, if be could have 
done it, I ſpeak not ſo much of a natural, as 
moral ability; an ability invariably guided, in 
all its exertions, by perfect wiſdom, and in exact 
conformity to the abſtract reaſon and fitneſs 
of things. And it ſhould ſeem, as though, in 
this ſenſe, it was not within the power of the 
infinitely benevolent Cauſe of all things, to have 
prevented moral defection. If it was, what 
imaginable reaſon can be aſſigned, why it was 
not actually done? And, in what poſſible way, 
can the non-prevention of it be reconciled with 
.that goodneſs, which 1s attributed to the Deity 
as an eſſential character? Whereas, if he could - 
not prevent it, in conſiſt ency with w/e and fit 
conduct, it is a good reaſon why he did not do 
it; and he may notwithſtanding be fairly and 
Jultly acknowledged as an infinitely benevolent 

| being. 
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deing. And that this is the real truth of the 
matter, it ſhall how be my buſineſs to ſhow. 
In order whereto, let it be obſerved, 

If the Deity could have prevented the abuſe of 
moral liberty, it muſt have been in one of theſe 
three ways, either by not giving free agents a 
place in the ſcale of beings'; '-vr by making 
chem ſo perfect as to be incapable of any 
wrong conduct; or by interpoſing, at all times, 
as occaſion might require, to hinder the miſuſe 
of moral powers, in beings that pofleſs them, 
either in a higher or lower degree. Theſe are 
the only conceivable ways, in which the Deity 
c an be ſoppoled to have it in his power to prevent 
moral diſorder in the creation. And will any ſay, 
that he u, if infinitely benevolent, in one or 
other of theſe ways, have certainly prevented it? 
So far is this from being capable of proof, that 
there is good reaſon, on the contrary, to think, 
it was naturally, or morally impoſſible, that he 
mould, in either of them, have done it. 

As to the rf ;—The not giving free agents 
a place in the ſcale of beings would have 
been a groſs reflection upon the Benevolence of 
the Deity, inſtead of making way for its bright- 
er diſplay. For the gaantum of good, capable 
of being communicated, would, upon this ſup- 
polition, have been greatly leſſened, and indeed 
reduced to a very pittance, comparatively ſpeak- 
ing: And the good enjoyed would have been 
of the loweſt and moſt imperfect kind tao. 
For there is no plegſure like chat which is intel- 
| Cc keTual 
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EHu and moral z none ſo noble and divine ith 
its nature,. none ſo ſatisfying to the ſubjects 
of it. Beſides, if there were no moral apents 
exiſting, there could be no way for the Deity 
to manifeſt his moral glory, which is his great- 
eſt. He might, it is true, by creating and go- 
verning an «xntelligent world, or creatures in it 
endowed with intelligence in ſo low a degree as 
to be incapable of moral conduct, diſplay; in 
a meaſure, both power, and contrivance, as 
well as goodneſs; but he could make no ma- 
nifeſtation of holineſs or juſtice, or thoſe mo- 
difications even of goodneſs, mercy, forbe ar- 
ance, long: ſuffering, forgiveneſs. If there was 
no free agency, there could he no virtue, nor 
any of that ſublime happineſs, which may be 
the reſult of it. There could not, in one word; 
be any ſuch thing as moral government, with- 
out which the richeſt diſplays of the moſt ami- 
able perfection could have no place in the 
creation. And would it now have been for the 
honor of the Deity to have withheld the bleſ- 
ſing of moral liberty, by not giving exiſtence 
to free agents? Can it be thought ft, that ſuch 
an intelligent moral agent, as God is, ſhould 
create beings, but with ſuch conſtituted pow- 
ers, as that in the whole circle of exiſtence, 
there ſhould be no living images of himſelf, no 
creatures made capable of that intelligent moral 
conduct, or of that rational moral happineſs, 
which compleat his character as a moſt glori- 
ous and bleſſed Being? Is it es” that 
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the high” privilege of moral intelligence ſhould 
de excluded the creation? That no being ſhould 
be made capable of virtue, and that trueſt kind 
of e which is the reſult of it? Will 
any ſay, it is better there ſhould be no free 
agency, than that beings ſhould be liable to abuſe 
it ? This cannot juſtly be pleaded ; for if free 
agents are liable to abuſe their liberty, they are 
alſo capable of making a good uſe of it, to 
their conſequent, unſpeakable happitteſs. And 
can it be thought right, that ſo glorious a ca- 
pacity for happineſs as free agency, ſhould be 
totally withheld from all beings, becauſe it 
might poſſibly have been perverted in its ten- 
dency ? What though ſome ſhould abuſe it, 
might not others make a wiſe improvement of 
it? And why ſhould this be prevented? Why 
put out of their power, by the non-beſtowment 
of freedom of chotce ? 

It is true, if the gift of JZberty was likely, 
upon the whole, to. produce more moral evil 
than good, 1t would be a ſufficient reaſon why 
it ſhould be withheld. Burt there is no ſolid. 
ground on which to build ſuch a fuppoſition. 

t may be juſtly queſtioned, whether this is. 
the caſe, even in this, world of our's, where 
moral freedom is. enjoyed but in a low and im- 
perfect degree: Much leſs may it be thought 
to be fo, in other words, among ſuperior orders. 
of Rican Hors: beings. Perhaps, taking in- 
ta conſideration all the ranks of this kind of 
beings, in all parts of the creation, but a few, 

8 Comparatively, 
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comparatively, have miſuſed their moral freedom. 
To be ſure, it is not known to be otherwiſe ; 
and therefore, for all the proof that can be given 
to the contrary, the effect of moral and. intel- 
lectual endowment may have been the happineſs. 
of the creation, inconceivably beyond what it 
could have been, if theſe endowments had not 
been beſtowed. And ſhould this be the truth 
of fact, as it may be, can it be thought fit, 
that ſo much happineſs ſhould never have been, 
by not giving exiſtence to free agents at all, be- 
cauſe ſome have fooliſhly miſhmproved their 
moral liberty to their own diſadvantage ? It 
cannot, with any reaſon, be pretended. | 

But, it will be Taid, could not the Deity have 
made .all free agents ſo perfect as to be incapa- 
ble of wrong conduct? This is the ſecond way, in 
which it is imagined, that he might have pre- 
vented moral evil, and would have done it, if 
he had been infinitely benevolent. To which 
it may be replyed as follows. 

That, if all free agents had been made with 
ſuch perfect moral powers, as is here ſuppoſed, 
it muſt have been an unavoidable bar to that 
diverſity in the creation, which, as has been 
already proved, is ſo far from leſſening thequan- 
tity of communicable good, that it really makes 
way for a richer and fuller communication of 
it, upon the whole, than would: otherwiſe have 
been poſſible. And, was there no other rea- 
ſon, this muſt have been effectual to reſtrain 
the infinitely benevolent Deity, from making 
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all beings ſo nearly equal in their ratiohal and 


moral powers. 

But, letting this paſs for nothing, it may be 
juſtly queſtioned, whether the creation of intel- 
ligent beings ſo perfect as to be incapable of miſ 
conduct, is not an mpoſſibility in the nature of 
things. For, ſhould we ſuppoſe creatures as 
perfect as they can be, they would yet be 
Fnite: And how intelligent moral beings that are 
finite ſhould be wholly incapable of 3 
faulty, in any kind, or degree, is beyond al 
conception, It 1s certainly more reafonable to 
think, that the infinitely perfect Being is the 
only one that can be abſolutely impeccable, For he 
only can ſee, at once, all the poſſible connecti- 
ons of ideas, and unerringly know what 1s right 
and fit in all caſes whatever: And he only is 
immutably and everlaftingly diſpoſed to chuſe 
and act according to the truth and re aſon of 
things. 4 e os 
But, ſhould it be fuppoſed naturally poſ- 
ſible. for free agents to be at once created ſo per- 
fect as that it could not be that they ſhould 
err in choice or behaviour, it will ſtill remain a 
queſtion, whether it be morally poſſible, 1. e. 
oſſible in conſiſtency with wife and fit conduct 
In-theDeity ? And, perhaps, thus morally ſpeak- 
ing, it is not poſſible. This, it is probable, 
may ſeem a paradox to ſome ; but there are 
reaſons for its ſupport, which are juſtly con- 
clufive ; though they ſhould' not amount to 
ſtrict demonſtration, 1 6 

80 
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So far as our knowledge extends, it is cer- 
tain, in point of ſact, that intelligent moral be- 
ings are net when they rf come into exiſtence, 
either ſo perfe# or bappy as they may be, and 
indeed cannot but be, if the tendency of their 
faculties is not obſtructed. They are fo formed, 
ſome of them at leaft, as to be capable of pro- 
greſs, both in perſection and bappineſs, to a 
very high degree: Which progreſs is very 
much dependant on themſelves, the uſe they 
make of their implanted powers, and the pains 
they are at to cultivate and improve them. Thus 
it is with man, the higheſt Tod yore moralagent 
we are particularly acquainted with. His facul- 
ties, at firft, are feeble, and not to be exerciſed 
but in a low degree: Yet they are ſo made as 
to be gradually capable of enlargement, even 
beyond what cavld have been imagined, if it 
had not been for experience. And this enlarge- 
ment 1s, in a great meaſure, though not wholly, 
dependent on himſelf + infomuch, that he will 
be m re or leſs perfect and happy, both as an 
intelligent and moral being, in proportion to the 
uſe he makes of his faculties. Neither the per- 
fectinn, nor happineſs, he is capable of, is c m- 
municated to him dependent of his own choice 
and conduct, but in conuection there with, or in 
conſequence thereof, and as a reward therefor. 
If he makes a wiſe and good improvement of the 
powers he 1s endowed with, he will reap the 
advantage of his. pains in correſponding attain- 
ments in perfection and happineſs : Whereas, if 


he 
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he takes no care to cultivate his faculties, the 
effect will be, their remaining in a low, * 
fect ſtate: Nay, ſuch is the conſtitution of his 
nature, as we may ſee afterwards, that, by miſ- 
improving them, he may not only check their 
growth, but bring them into a declining con- 
dition, fo as that they may become gradually 
unfit to yield him any fruit but that of unhappi- 
neſs and mifery, 

This is the truth of fact, reſpecting the high 
eſt, if not the only, order of intelligent moral be- 
ings, in this world. And the fact, ſo far as we 
are able to judge, is perfectly agreeable to what 
is wiſe and It in the reaſon of things.. As the 
beings, we are ſpeaking of, are made capable 
of happineſs, in conſequence of their ow 
choice and conduct, and in proportion to the re- 
gularity therein diſcovered, what more juſt than 
its dependence thereon ? In what more proper 
way could wie, though infinite, benevolence 
communicate happineſs to them? What un- 
ſuitableneſs is there in making happineſs their 
own acquilition, the fruit of their own induſtry? 
What reaſonable beings would not chuſe exiſts 
ence upon theſe terms ? And who will fay, that 
they would make an unwiſe choice? It 
Is certain, this method of communicating hap- 
pineſs may be the wiſeft and bet; and that 
| lorious intelligent Being, who perfectly ſees 
5 the fitneſs of things, in all poſſible connecti- 
on, may know it to be fo: And ſhould this 
be the caſe, as cannot be diſproved, it was nor 

| poſſible 
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poſſible for him, acting morally, or, in othet 
words, as an intelligent wiſe agent, to have coma 
municated it any other way,, _ 

And this reafoning, if extended to the other 
ranks of free agents, in other worlds, will equal- 
| ly hold good. It is #7 and }ipht, in true rea- 

ſon, that they alſo ſhould be ee as 
that their perfection and happineſs ſhould not be 
communicated with their beings, but made to 
depend, in ſome ſuitable meaſure, on the wiſe 
and regular exerciſe of their powers : The 
conſequence of which muſt be their l:ablene/s, 
in common with. mankind, though in various 
degrees, according to their various Capacities 
and circumſtances, to a, voluntary perverſion of 
their faculties. This, I ſay, appears to an at- 
tentive mind the tet method of communi- 
cating good to reaſonable moral, beings: And 
the Deity perceiving it to be ſo, may have all 
along obſerved this rule, in the beſtowment of 
it. Nor is there a known fa# to the contrary, 
in the whole creation: Though, if we may 
give credit to the writings called ſacred, there 
is a fad, relating to ſome of the intelligent be- 
ings, in other worlds, which perfectly coincides 
with this method of difpenſing happineſs. For 
we there read of the © angels which ſinned,” and 
of the © angels which kept not their firſt eſtate ;' 
which account of theſe moral intelligences does 
not conſiſt with their being created happy, in- 
dependent of their own virtuous conduct, but 
ſuppoſes the contrary ; Obviouſly leading to the 

N . | thought, 
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Thought, that they were made, as men are, capable 
of happinefs, but yet liable to a voluntaty /elf-cor- 
*4uption. And all the ranks of moral beings might be 
created in like circumftances: And, I will add, nu 
have been fo created, if this wasmof viſe, and fir, 
as we have ſeen there is reaſon to think it was, 
and no proof can be grven to the contrary. 

Not but that there ate Fre? agents, who may, 
before this time, have got beyond any probable 
danger of moral defection. And this may be 
The caſe, even of men, in ſome other ſtate 
though ſo inferior an order of intelligent beings. 
Bar theh, this freedom from danger ought to be 
conſidered, as owifg, not to the perfection of 
their faculties, as, at firſt, communicated to 
them ; but partly to the Arong, babiual turn 
that has been given them, by wiſe and regular 
exerciſe; and partly, though principally, to 
the ſuperinlending influence of the Deity, who may 
Think it fit and wiſe, after ſuitable rial and im- 
provement, to preferve them from: all faulty con- 
du, fo far, at leaſt, as that they ſhall never 
fall from the perfection and happineſs of their 
preſent ſtare, | 

But, before Melligent moral beings have gone 
through ſome ſtate of trial, wherein they — 
made tlie happineſs proper to their natures, their 
0794 rhoice; and have 55 conducted themſelves 
as to be worthy of it, and to have fitted them- 
ſelves, by a courſe of ſuitable exerciſe, for the 
enjoyment of it: I ſay, before this, it does not 
(rem meet and fr, that it ſhould be con- 
TY Dd. ferred 
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ferred on them; much leſs in ſuch a way as that 
it could not be but they miſſt be happy. It is cer- 
tainly conſonant to the notions we moſt readily 
and naturally form of right and fir, that ſuch 
kind of beings ſhould come to the enjoyment 
of happineſs, in conformity to ſome method 
wiſely adjuſted to their proper natures : And 
What more ſuitable one can be 1magined than 
this, which makes happineſs, not the unavoida- 
ble privilege of their creation, but the e of 
their own moral freedom ? Which beſtows It, 
not abſolutely, but in conſequence of their own vir- 
Zu0us conduct, or, in other words, as the re/u/t 
herefrom, according to ſettled laws, under the 
notion of a motive hereto, or a ſuitable reward 
therefor ? This, to be ſure, as has been obſer- 
ved, may be the fitteſt way of communicating 
happineſs to all moral beings, without diſtincti- 
on; and migbt appear to be ſo to the infinite 
and ſupreme Mind: And, if this was the real 
truth, as we cannot ſay it was not, it could not 
be within the moral power of the Deity, to 
have created free agents, and put them at once, 
without previous trial or improvement, in a ſtate 
of full perfefion, and confirmed happineſs. And 
it ſo, they could not have been made impecca- 
ble, as it is pleaded they might have been, and 
wult have been, if their Maker had been an 
inſenitely benevolent Being. 

There is yet another way, in which it is 
thought the Deity might have prevented moral 


cyil; and this is, by interpoſing, at all times, 
Wy 
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as occaſion ſhould require, to keep free agents 
from miſuſing their liberty. If by this interpoſition 
be meant (and it mult mean, if to the purpoſe 
for which it is introduced) ſuch a prefidency of 
the Deity over free agents as 1s accompanied, at 
all times with ſuch exertions as ſhall be certainly 
effe tual to reſtrain them from perverting their 
faculties, it may be anſwered, as under the for- 
mer head, that it looks like a moral impaſſibility, 
or, in other words, a method of Fogg to- 
wards free agents which is unfit, in the reaſon of 
things; as not being ſuited to the xature of ſuch 
kind of beings. The exertions of the Deity 
ought always to be conceived of as directed 
by perfect wiſdom : And if, as the effect of ſuch 
exertions, free agents are brought into exiſtence, 
the {ame wiſdom that created them, requires 
ſuch a method of conduct towards them, as is 
conſiſtent with the powers beſtowed on them. 
And can it be juſtly ſaid, that ſuch a method 
would be taken, if, by any extrinſic power, their 
faculties were #22v0idably put into exerciſe in 
one certain way only. ? If all conjunctures of cir- 
cumſtances ſhould conſtantly be prevented, in 
which their moral freedom could poſſibly be abu- 
ſed; or, if motives ſhould, in all caſes, be ſet 
in ſuch a frong and powerful light, as that 10 
wrong choice could be made; or it, by immediate 
impreſſion from the Deity, free agents ſhould 
be kept, in all times of temptation, from alt 
hazard of being drawn afide : I ſay, if, in any of 
thele ways, the Deity ſhould exert himſelf to the 
| Prevention 
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prevention of moral irregularity, how would ſuck 
a method of. operation conſiſt with the proper 
art of free agents ! It does not appear to the 
uman mind a thing it, that they ſhould be thus 
irrefiſtibly guided, by any extrinſc power, though 
it were even Divine. This merhod' of govern- 
ment is well fuited to the wnintelligent part (f 
the creation, which, being poſſeſſed of no /e/f- 
direFing principle, muſt be abſolutely conduct- 
ed by the power of the Supreme Will. But 
the influence of the Deity on free agents muft 
needs be of a different kind : Otherwiſe, it would 
not harmonize with the eſſential powers of their 
nature. And why indeed ſhonld there be any 
| beings at all endowed with more} liberty, if they 
are not left to the free uſe of their faculties ? 
What room would there be, upon ſuppefition. 
of ſome foreign over-ruling influence, either for 
their chuſing cr acting virtuouſſy? What foun- 
dation for the moral government of them? And, 
in a word, what diſtinction would there be, in 
reality of conſequence, between them and meer in- 
animate beings, as to the Deity's exerciſing rule 
over them ? It is true, being endowed with the 
faculty of perception, they would be capable cf 
happineſs; but this could have no connection 
with, or dependance on, any proper choice of their 
own, It would be an unavoidable communication 
of good; good diſpenſed, not as the ed of the 
regular exerciſe of a /elf-direfing principle, not 
in conſequence of any real determining fower of their 
"own, but by the irrœſiſtible will of the _ in 
1 | 8 
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his government of them. And will any call this 
a fit method of dealing with free agents? It can- 
not be ſo pronounced, unleſs by thoſe, who 
have no idea of good, but as communicated to the 
atmoſt, without regard to the natures of eſſenti al 
different beings, and that wiſe conduct whic 
ought always to be uſed with reference to them. 

But, after all that has been offered, ſome will 
fay, ſhould it be allowed to be fit, that an order 
of moral agents, ſuch as men are, might be brought 
into exiſtence, and that it would conſiſt with the 
benevolence we attribute to the Deity, to place 
them in a ſtate, wherein their virtue ſhould be 
put to a trial ; why need this trial have been 
ſo dangerous an one ? Why ſhould there have 
been the nnplantation of theſe appetites, pro- 
penſities, affections, and paſſions, in their nature, 
with a variety of external objects ſo ſuited to 
give them pleaſure, as almoſt unavoidably to 
entice them to will, and to act, in contradiction 
to the rules of virtue, and fo as to make them- 
ſelves unhappy ? Would a kind and good Crea- 
tor have put them to a trial ſo difficult and hazard- 
ous ? Yea rather could he have done it, if he 
had been infinitely benevolent ? 6 
In anſwer to this, which, perhaps, is an ob- 

jection to the Divine benevolence, the moſt 
difficult of any intirely to remove, it may be 
obſerved as follows. ; 

In a creation :nconceivably diverſified, it may 
be proper there ſhould be as great a variety 


of moral beings, as of meerly „ and 
at 
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that there ſhould be a ſimilar gradation from 
the higheſt to the loweſt order of them : The 
conſequence from which is, that the capacities, 
of theſe moral beings muſt be various, and their 
attainment to a confirmed, virtuous temper pro- 
- Pportionably more or leſs difficult. The claſs 
of men, I. ſuppoſe, may juſtly be reckoned the 
loweſt of the moral kind; for which reaſon, 
their conducting in life ſo as to deſerve the 
character of virtuous may be moſt difficult. But 
this notwithſtanding, it may be fit there ſhould 
be ſuch a claſs of moral intelligences, in order 
to compleat that variety in exiſtence, which the 
infinitely wife Deity might judge expedient for 
a full manifeſtation of his benevolence. As 
many orders of beings, as might be thought 
Propers not united to matter of any kind, may 
ve been brought into exiſtence, the loweſt of 
which may ſurpaſs in glory the higheſt of thoſe 
who are embodied; among whom alſo there 
may be as great a variety in the mode and degree 
of their perfection: In which view of the mat- 
ter, it is no other than might be expected, that 
there ſhould be, ſuch a creature as man, what- 
ever comparative imperfection may attend, his 
make, and whatever difficulties may he in the 
way of his attaining to that virtue and happineſs, 
he is formed capable of : Eſpecially, if it ſhould 
be found, that, for a being compounded as he 
is, there is nothing in his conſtitution but what 
is wiſely and kindly adapted to promote his good, 

with reſpect to both parts of his e. 
as 
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Has he animal appetites and propenſities? 
Theſe, as planted in him by his Maker, were 
intended, and are wiſely adapted, to guard him 
againſt inconvenignces ; and not only ſo, but to 
give him pleaſure. And he is, accordingly, ſur- 
rounded with objects purpoſely ſuited, by the 
benevolent Creator, to yield him this pleaſure: Nor 
can he reaſonably be N wich acting below 
his character, as a man, if, wi chin proper limits, 
he gratifies theſe natural appetites. They are 
therefore a wiſe contrivance to increaſe, not to 
diminiſh, his happineſs. | 
Has he implanted in him a variety of affec- 
tions and paſſions? They are all deſigned to 
promote his good, not his hurt. Was he deſ 
titute of ſelf- love, how feeble and languid would 
be his endeavors, if he endeavored at all, to pre- 
ſerve life, or render it ſo comfortable as it might 
be? Had he no fear, how often would he run 
into danger, and expoſe himſelf to numberleſs - 
diſaſters? Had he no reſentment, how would 
he invite injuries, and ſuffer abuſes of every kind 
in ſuch a world as this ? Had he no ambition, 
what a powerful ſtimulus would be wanting in 
his conſtitution to excitehis endeavors to excel in 
this or the other art and ſcience, or in any thing 
laudable and praiſe-worthy ? And the ſame may 
be ſaid of every other affection and paſſion. They 
all tend to good, and we ſhould enjoy leſs of it with- 
out them than with them. It is true, they are capable 
of abuſe; and ſo mutt have been, or we could not 


hays been free agents, placed in a ſtate 12 
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And fhould we abuſe that to our hurt, which our 
Maker deſigned, and wiſely adapted, to promote 
our good, would it not be highly unreaſonable 


to bring ſuch an abuſe, as a complaint againſt his 


benevolence ? And yet, this is the real purport of 
the objected difficulty, put into plain Engliſh : 
Unleſs it ſhould be ſaid, that the Deity would 
have manifeſted more kindnels to us men, if he 
had not planted theſe appetites and paſſions in 
our nature, than he has done by planting them 
as the danger of our falling from virtue and be- 
coming miſerable, by means of them, is ſo great 
as ſcarcely to be avoided. But will any one of 
ſound underſtanding calmly and deliberately ſay, 
(to ſpeak in the words of a very ſenſible and ju- 
dicious writer) * That the Creator, if he would 
have approved himſelf wiſely benevolent to man- 
kind, ſhould have precluded all from the plea- 
ſure they taſte in eating and drinking, berauſe 
otherwiſe ſome will prove intemperate : That 
he ſhould have appointed marriage, and the care 
of children, to be unattended with any ſenſible 
ras) becauſe otherwiſe ſome perſons would 
lewd and unjuſt ; that we ſhould receive no 
leaſure from beauty of any kind but moral, 
eſt ſome ſhould fooliſhly and wickedly prefer 
the beauties and pleaſures of ſenſe and imagina- 
tion, before the beauty of virtue: That none 
ſhould naturally love themſelves, and be ſtrong- 
ly excited to take care of their on welfare, leſt 
8 ſhould be tempted to gratify this paſſioti 
with the injury of others ; That we fa 
EF at ood aye 
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have been formed indifferent to oppreſſion, in- 
juſlice, and wickedneſs, and have felt no re- 
ſentment at the view of thoſe, to prevent any 
perſon's being angry, even when they are not 
injured: That there ſhould have been naturally 
no ſatisfaction attending a juſt ſelf- approbation, 
that men might not be inclined to value them- 
ſelves without reaſon; and no deſire to recom- 
mend ourſelves to the eſteem of others, by ex- 
cellent qualities and benevolent actions, leſt 
ſome ſhould endeavor to gain the favorable 
opinion of others by fooliſh, or wicked actions: 
That men ſhould have been without the paſ- 
ſion of ſhame, to reſtrain them from what is 
baſe, and deſerving infamy, lelt ſome be aſham- 
ed of what is virtuous and honorable : That 
there ſhould have been no attraction in liberty, 
leſt ſome ſhould be tempted to licentiouſneſs ; 
and nothing appear deſirable in a power to 
do great good, that none might ſtrive for a 
power of doing great miſchief : And that no 
noble emulation ſhould have been felt in the 
human "boſom, leſt envy ſhould creep in, and 
make ſelf-tormentors, and miſchievous to their 
neighbours. Would this have been a better 
conſtitution, than the preſent ? What wiſe 
and conſiderate perſon can think it?“ The plain 
truth is, there is no appetite, affection, or paſſi- 
on, as planted in our nature by the God who 
made us, but what was intended, and wilely 
adapted, to anſwer ſome valuable purpoſe. or 
other; inſomuch, that it would have been 
greatly diſadvantageous to us, had we not been 
Ee furniſhed 
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furniſhed with them. And ſhould they, by not 
being kept under due government, prove the 
occaſion of ſin, and conſequent miſery, could 
the Creator, in conſiſtency with reaſon, be charg- 
ed with not having been benevolent ? Eſpe- 
cially, if it be conſidered, that theſe very appe- 
tites and paſſions, might have been a means, 
wiſely improved, of promoting that virtue in us, 
which would yield the full happineſs proper 
to ſuch beings as we are. | 
Some will {till plead, if appetites and paſſi- 
ons, in ſuch a conſtitution as our's, ſhould be 
ſuppoſed to be proper, why need they have 


been heightened to ſuch a degree of ſtrength? 


Or if even this ſhould have been expedient, why 
were not our intellectual and moral powers 
proportionably exalted, that the undue influ- 
ehce of appetite and paſſion might the more 
eaſily. be controuled ? Would it not have been 
more kind in our Creator, and have argued 
greater benevolence, if he had given us ſtronger 
rational abilities, and weaker animal propenſi- 
ties? FEſpecially,. as it is principally. owing 
to the ſtrong impetus of our bodily inclinations, 
that we are ſo generally led aſide into the path 
of vice and folly, to our own great diſadvan- 
tage. The anſwer I would return to this ob- 
ection, which, far from being a trifling one, 
deſerves a ſerious conſideration, is as follows. 

If our appetites and paſſions, in their na- 
tural ſtate, and as implanted in us by our Crea- 
tor, had been lowered in their ſtrength, they 


might 
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might have been inſufficient to anſwer the good 
ends of their original implantation. In like 
manner, had our intellectual powers been height- 
ened, they might have unfitted us to live in 
ſuch a world as this is. The contrivance of the 
Deity in man's conſtitution, and the adjuſt- 
ment of its various parts, both animal and 
mental, is perfect, and will admit, other things 
remaining as they were, of no amendment. 
One power is ſo cloſely connected with, and near- 
ly related to another, and that other to another 
ſtill, and the whole to ſuch a world as we are 
placed in, that no alteration could be made in 
one part, but what would affect another, and 
that other ſtill another, and fo on, till there 
muſt be a cotal alteration, not only in man, 
but the world he lives in; the abſurdity of 
which will be explained, and the pertinency 
of this whole paragraph juftified, in its proper- 
place hereafter. 

It may allo be worthy of notice, that a varie- 
ty in the trial of various claſſes of intelligent 
moral beings, in point of difficulty and hazard, 
may be a wiſe contrivance of the Creator for 
the more illuſtrious diſplay of his goodneſs, in, 
harmony with his other moral attributes. It is, 
certain, with reſpect to us men, that our trial, 
as individuals, is, for wiſe and good ends, ad- 
mirably various in point of difficulty and dan- 
ger; and why might it not, for like good ends, 
be a more difficult one, ſhould we be conſi- 
dered as a claſs of beings, than has been allotted; 
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to other claſſes of a ſuperior order ? There is 
an analogy in this with the whole conduct of 
God, which has been various, both in making 
and governing all the creatures he has given 
exiſtence to. And, it may be, his benevolence, 
by means of this variety, is more wiſely, and 


. fully diſplayed, than it would have been by 


any other, And one claſs of beings would 
have no more reaſon to complain, ſhovld the 
difficulty of their trial, in conſequence of this 
expedient variety, be greater, and attended with 
more hazard, than the trial of another claſs 
I ſay, they would have no more reaſon for com- 
plaint, than they have becauſe they were not 
made that other claſs of creatures. 

It ought to be conſidered ſtill further, that 
men's appetites and paſſions, by being indulged 
beyond what is fit and right, may be heighten- 
ed in their impetus, and quite altered from their 
natural ſtate. And when this is the caſe, as 
we all know it too commonly is, by not keep- 
ing them within thoſe reſtraints we buth might, 
and ought to have done, we ovrſelves, and 
not our Creator, are to blame, if diſorders are 
introduced into our frame, and our trial, by 
this means, is made more difficult and dange- 
rous, than it otherwiſe would have been; and, 
inſtead of reflecting on the Deity for not hav- 
ing been ſo benevolent, as we fondly imagine 
he might have been, we ſhould condemn our- 
ſelves, and throw the blame wholly on our 
own wickedneſs and folly ; for to this it ought, 


in all reaſon, to be aſcribed, It 
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Tt is acknowledged, that the natural ſtate of 
the appetites and paſſions may be altered, and 
often is ſo, and much for the worſe, even where 
the ſubjects of this alteration are not the blam- 
able cauſes of it. By propagation, a diſad- 
2 bodily temperature may be convey- 
lubjecting the deſcendants from parents ta 
- poli heightened force of animal propenſity, 
And by the negle& alſo of theſe ro whom 
the care of children has been commit- 
ted, in reſtraining their inclinations and 
paſſion, or by purpoſely allowing them to take 
an unbounded latitude, they may increaſe in 
ſtrength, ſo as to be, with great difficulty, 
kept under the government of reaſon. In which 
caſes, the trial of theſe perſons will be attended 
with much more danger, than the trial of 
others of the ſame ſpecies, Burt this is to be 
accounted for, and may juſtly be ſo, by duly 
coniidering, that the ſtate theſe perſons are in 
is the effect of general laws, wiſely contrived, 
and powerfully adapted, to promote the good 
of the ſyſtem, of 8 they are parts; Nor 
could the difficulties, they are ſubjected to, 
have been prevented without the extraordinary 
interpoſition of the Deity, the inconveniences 
of which have already been mentioned ; or 
without an alteration in theſe laws, that is, 
without altering the plan upon which this 
world, and the creatures that are in it, were 
formed, which would be to ſubſtitute another 
world in the room of this, which may be as 

ſuitable 
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ſuitable an one, in that variety which conſti- 
tutes the univerſe, as wiſdom has thought pro- 
per. What has been fuggeſted here will be 
enlarged upon, and ſet in a clear light, when 
we come to anſwer the objection from natural 
evil. | 

In fine, it may tend to break the force of 
the objection we are upon to bear in mind, 
that the difficulty of attaining to a virtuous 
temper and conduct, however great, 1s not 
unſurmountable ; as it may be counter-acted 
by a wiſe improvement of that reaſon, con- 
ſcience, moral diſcernment, and other powers, 
which our Maker has implanted in our con- 
ſtitution, on purpoſe to check the undue in- 
fluence of our appetites and paſſions, and to 
keep them within their proper ſphere ; eſpe- 
clally, as, in addition hereto, we may, upon 
juſt grounds, hope for the ſmiles of heaven 
upon our careful endeavours, in the uſe of 
the means, helps, and advantages, we are fa- 
vored with, to get delivered from the dominion 
of ſin and luſt, and to become poſſeſſed of 
that nobleſt of all moral powers, a freedom, 
without hindrance or controul, to do that which 
is right and good. And let it be remembered, 
the greater the difficulty we are put to in order 
to this, the greater our virtue will be; laying 
a juſt foundation for a proportionably higher 
reward, in ſelf approbation here, and pleaſure 
forevermore in the future world. Beſides all 
which, it may be depended on as a ſure ing 

| that 
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the good God will make all reaſonable allow- 


ances for whatever diſadvantages our ſtate of 
trial may be attended with; conducting to- 
wards us, conformably to that eternal rule of 
equity, * according to what a man has, and 
not according to what he has not, ſhall be gi- 
ven to him.“ And this ſame rule, adapting 
it to all other claſſes of beings, in all worlds, 
is that by which the Supreme Ruler and 
Judge will meaſure his conduct towards them: 
In conſequence of which, they will all, in re- 
gard of juſt and fair treatment, be brought to 
an exact equality. Leſs will be required of 
thoſe beings, whoſe powers were ſmall, and 
their difficulties great; and proportionably 
more of thoſe, whoſe powers were greater, and. 
their difficulties leſs, So that, however low 
the capacities of us men are, and whatever dif- 
ficulties our ſtate of trial may be attended with, 
the Supreme King and Judge will be equally 
impartial and juſt in his dealings towards us, 
as with reſpe& to any of the beings that are 
above us, in the ſcale of exiſtence. * 
The ſum of what has been ſaid, in order to 
reconcile moral irregularity with benevolence 
in the Deity is, that it ought not to be attributed 
to him, as its productive cauſe ;_ but to the 
creatures that were made free agents : That the 
making of free agents was neceſſary in order to 
the communication of the higheſt good in kind; 
becauſe, if they had not been made, this kind 
of good would have been wanting in the crea» 
tion; 


| 
| 
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tion: That, if free agents were at all brought 
into exiſtence, it muſt have been with powers 
fo far imperfecs, as to import a poſſibility of their 
erring, without interpefitions of the Deity to pre- 
vent it: That their could not have been fach in- 
terpofitions, in conſiſtency with wiſe and fit con- 
duct; becauſe they would, in true conſtruction, 
deſtroy the very notion of free agency, and to- 
gethet with it all foundation for any diſtinction 
between moral right and wrong: And finally, 
that however low a claſs of moral agents we 
men are, and howevet difficult our trial, by 
means of implanted appetites an I paſſions, may 
be, ſuch an order t beldgs might be fit, in 
that variety of exiſtences the wiſdom of God 
might judge proper, in order to a full diſplay 
of his perfections in general, and his benevo- 
lence in particular: From which premiſes, if 
true, as we have ſeen good reaſon to think them 
to be, and no proof can be given to the con- 
trary, it fellows, that the au defection of free 
agents is not to be imputed to any deficiency of 
goodneſs in the Deity ; and therefore that there 
can be no real inconſiſtency between the exiſt- 
ence of this moral depravity and infinite benevo- 
lence, whatever there may be in appearance. 
I would only obſerve, before I proceed, it is 
all along ſuppoſed, in the above reaſoning, that 
the entrance of moral diſorder into the creation 
would have been irreconcilable. with pure and 
ambounded goodneſs, unleſs every thing had been 
done, which, in true reaſon, was fir and pro- 


s per 


per to be done, to have prevented it. And 
could it be proved, in reſpect of any claſs of in- 
telligent moral beings, or in reſpect of any i= 
big! in this claſs, that the Deity had been 
wanting in what was +eaſonably neceſſary, on his 
part, that chere might not have been a defec- 
tion, I ſee not but it would be an invincible ob- 
jection againſt the infinite benevolence of his na- 
ture. For it is not ſuppoſable, but that a being 
ſupremely and abſolutely good ſhould defire 
the happineſs of his cubole creation ; eſpecially of 
#ntellig ent moral creatures, in all their various ranks, 
and numberleſs individuals: And that he ſhould 
operate, in all wiſe and reaſonable methods, to 
promote it. And it would certainly argue a 
deficiency in his goodneſs, if he could ſee them 
af wrong, and not exert himſelf % far as he 
might do, in conſiſtency with reaſon and wiſdom, 
to hinder it. It is indeed impoſſible, if we may 
ſay any thing is ſo, not only that infinite bene- 
volence ſhould put int moral agents into cir- 
cumſtances, wherein their /ed#u7ion would be 
una voidable; ; but that it ſhould withhold 1ts co- 
operation, in any proper ways, agreeable to 
their natures, to advance the perfection and 
felicity they are made capable of. To us men, 
jt may poſſibly ſeem, as though more might 
have been done for the human ſperies, me of 
them at leaſt, ro have ſecured their attachment 

to virtue: But are we ſure of this? Are we 

able ro exhibit clear and full proof, that the 
Deity has been 3 in any thing, proper 
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on his part, to keep mankind from debaſing 
their nacures ? It is true, we were not placed in 
the higheſt claſs of moral beings: But can ve 
ſay, that the order of the creation, and the wiſe 
and good ends for which it was made, would 
not allow, that a rank of beings, conſtituted 
and endowed as we are, ſhould be in it? Or 
will we take, upon vs to ſhow, that the conduct 
of the Deity, towards vs, has not been ſo wiſely 
and fitly adjuſted to the deſign of making us 
happy, as it might reaſonably have been ? Can 
it be proved, that the only good God expects 
more from us, than he ought to do, in true 
equity? Or that he has neglected any ſuita ble 
method of operation to guard us againſt error, 
either in choice or practice? Are we not conſci- 
ous to ourſelves, when we do wrong, that we 
do it freely, and as furniſhed with all the pre- 
ſervati ves againſt ſuch conduct, which we could 
reaſonably expect, or deſire, as moral agents, and 
which might have been effectual to our reſtraint, 
if we had carefully uſed them, in the due ex- 
erciſe of underſtanding and attention? Ard if 
this is the real truth, as we are conſcious to 
ourſelves that it is, ſhall we reflect upon the 
Deity, as not having exerted himfelf, in all pro- 
per ways, to prevent our 2i/conduf? ? We can- 
not pretend, without the higheſt arrogance, to 
fay, much leſs to prove that he has not done 
all that he could wiſely do to preſerve us inno- 
cent: And more than this would have been 
inconſiſtent with his own cHelute perfection. So 
. NES that 
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that he may be infinitely good, notwithſtanding 
the degeneracy of mankind, which we know moit 
about, and complain moſt of, 

I now proceed to conſider, in the ſecond 
place, the anhapfineſs ariſing from immoral. 
conduct. For by the evil complained if, in 
the objecti on, is meant, not only the irregularity 
of free agents, but the miſery connected herewith, 
or conſequent here upon, either by the conftitution 
of nature, or inflition from the Deity. If wrong 
determinations, and unreaſynable purſuits, were 
not accompanied nor followed with unhappineſs, 
either to the faulty agents themſelves or others 
by their, means, the objectors againſt infinits 
goodnzſs would not, it may be, be to ſtrenuous 
in urging this difficulty: But as the fa# is, 
they are bitter in their e. ymplaints, thinking it 
extremely hard, that creatures, for only miſ- 
uſing their liberty, ſhould be ſubjected to conſe- 
- quent puni bment, natural or penal; and that 
others likewiſe ſho ld be made ſuch great fufferery 
by their vices and follies. How, ſay they, could 
the Deity, if infinitely benevolent, not only per- 
mit creatures of his own. frming t» corrupt 
themſelves, but connect miſery with their ſo d Ong; 
conſtituting things ſo as to make their wrong 
doing an occaſion of AY pE?½t in infinitely va- 
rious kinds, not only co themſelves, but to 
others alf? What a wide door has hereby bee 
opened for the entrance of miſery int» the crea- 
tien? Why can compte the immenſe ſum of: 


pain and tyrment, of one ſort or an ther, this 
conſtitution 
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conſtitution has paved the way for > And can 
it be attributed to an infinitely benevolent 
Cave ? Could ſuch a ſtate of things have ever 
Beem if a good God had been at the head of 
it, as its ſupreme directing Cavſe ? 

It is anſwered, in the firſt place, by freely 
owning, that moral irregularity is unavoidably 
connected with unhappineſs ; inſomuch, that 
by far the greater part of thoſe evils which 
abound 1n the creation are the natural or penal 
effect hereaf: Nay, it is readily granted, that 
the conſtitution of things is ſuch, that moral in- 
telligent beings are capable of ſo corrupting their 
implanted powers, as that miſery muſt be the 
coniequence, both to Hemſelves and others alſo, 
in certain degrees, While they ccntinve in this 
ftate of degeneracy. Nay, I deny not, but the 
conſtitution of things is ſuch, as that unhappi- 
neſs muſt be the fruit of abuſed ral freedom, 
in another period of exiſtence, ſo long, and in 
fuch proportion, as the wiſdom of the Supreme 
Creator and Governor may think requiſite. 

But then I add, in the next place, that this 
is ſo far from arguing want of goodneſs in the 
Deity, that it very conſpicuouſly illuſtrates the 
benevolence of his nature, It will probably 
ſeem Brange, to thoſe who have not exerciſed 
their thoughts upon this ſubject, to hear it ſaid, 
that anbappineſs may be the fruit of benevolence, 
and an argument in proof cf it, rather than an 
objection againſt it. And yet, this is the real 
truth; and I doubt not but that may be ſaid 
vpon 
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on the matter, which will make it clearly 
and fully appear to be ſo. 

Only, let it be previouſly remembered, that 

the poſſibility of moral irregularity has been al- 
ready accounted fer, and the actual being of it, 
in the creation, reconciled with infinite good- 
neſs: Which being ſuppoſed, in this part of 
the argument, I proceed to ſhow, | 

Wherein the unhappineſs that is connected, in 
nature, or by pofitive inflition from the Deity, 
with the miſuſe of moral powers, 1s ſubſervient 
to the general good of the rational creation, 
which is hereby more effectually promoted than 
it would have been, if free agents might 
have aed wrong with impunity. 

And it is very obvious, in the firſt place, 
that a great part of the unhappineſs following 
upon voluntary miſronduct is of the medicinal 
kind, and ftrongly tends to the cure of its pa- 
tients. The uneaſy ſenſations occaſioned by 
vicious practice, together with thoſe various 
other pains, which are waturally conſequent 
thereupon, what are they but ſo many motives 
to repentance, and a due care to make' a wiſer 
uſe of moral powers? What better adapted 
means could have been contrived to rouſe the 
faulty agents to attention, bring them to con- 
{ideration, and put them upon endeavours to 
prevent their own ruin? If they found no in- 
convenience in an irregular courſe, what ſhould 
itop their progreſs, "having entered on it? 


What probable proſpect would there be, in 
this 
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this caſe, of their ever coming to themſelves, 
and recovering a right mind ? And is it not for 
their good, that their vicious conduct ſhould be 
attended with /uffering,while this /uffering is con- 
ſidered under the notion of a means pow erfully 
fitted, in a reaſonable way of operation,to check 
their folly, and reduce them to virtue? Does 
not pain, in this view of it, ceaſe to be an evil, 
and become a real good? And ought not the 
Deity, who has thus conſtituted things, to be 
looked upon as a phyſician and friend, de- 
ſigning their intereſt, and not as an enemy, 
who is doing them harm? And the caſe is 
Juit the ſame in reſpect of puniſhments more poſe- 
tively inflicted. They are a means wilely adap- 
ted to promote the welfare of thoſe who ſuffer 
them, and are fo intended by the all-merciful 
Governor of the univerſe, ſo long as they are 
capable of amendment by any means whatever, 
And if, after this, they ſhould be continued in 
ſuffering circumſtances, even ſuch a method of 
conduct would be pertectly contiſtent with 1n- 
finite goodneſs, for fome orher reaſons we may 
have occaſion to mention afterwards. 

It is very evident, in the next place, that 
the evils connected with immoral action, in the 
Divine government, are for the good of others, 
as well as the faulty agents thenuelves. They 
are indeed, at leaſt in this lower world, with 
which we are beſt acquainted, a general uiſcou- 
ragerrent to vicious practice, a ftanding, per- 
petual means provided by the Deity to ſecure the 

viriue, 
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virtue, and by conſequence the greateſt hap= 
pineſs, of the buman ſpecies, it may be, the only 
rational moral agents here exiſting. It is highly 
probable, if not certain, that mankind, conſi- 
dering their various propenſions, though all 
ſuited to their condition, and ſubjected to the 
guidance of their reaſon, would not be reſtrain- 
ed within any tolerable bounds of decency, if 
it w/w that no diſadvantage followed, when. 
any of their rank perverted the order of their 
faculties, and purſued an irregular courſe of 
action. The unhappineſs, inſeparably conjoined 
with voluntary, continued miſconduct, by the 
known, eſtabliſhed laws of the Divine admini- 
ſtration, is one of the grand reſtraints provided 
for their ſecnrity : And were this to be taken 
off, they would, without all doubt, notwith- 
ſtanding all the remonſtrances of rea/on againſt in- 
clination, be ſoon loſt to all ſenſe of virtue, and 
trample upon the ſacred obligations to the 
3 of it. And if it is for the good of man- 

ind that this ſhould be prevented, ſo far as 
may be, in all ſuitable ways, it is equally for 
their good, that vice ſhould be connected with 
miſery ; becauſe a powerful, and yet well adap- 
ted means, to this end. And it ſhould ſeem 
indeed as though his connection was a neceſſary 
proviſion, in the government of the whole intel- 
lectual ſyſtem, to preſerve it from confuſion, and 
accompliſh, by a regular and conſiſtent method of 
operation, the great thing intended and purſued 
by the Deity, viz. its greateſt goed, It may, per- 

haps, 
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haps, be thought more noble for rational crea 
tures, eſpecially the higher order of them, to 
be influenced to right conduct /olely from the 
Fitneſs of the thing in itſelf conſidered: But; 
it may be, there are nd created intelligences 
above the need of other motives, It is certain; 
an everfion from miſery muſt be looked upon as 
a leading principle in all their natures, from 
the bighbe/t to the /oweſt of them: And if ſo; 
what a powerful guard muſt it be to their in- 
nocence, to ſee the loſs of it, in other beings 
like themſelves, attended; in fe, with vexa- 
tion and ſorrow ? How ſtrongly muſt it tend 
to ſecure their adherence to the rule of right, 
to behold a deviation from it, in this and the 
other inſtance, accompanied with miſery, by the 
Divine conſtitution ? It is teaſonable to think, 
it may be owing, in part, to this connection, that 
the whole moral creation 1s preſerved, under the 
ſuperintendency of the Sopreme Governor, in 
a regular, orderly ſlate. It muſt be confeſſed, 
it is true, that ſome ranks of rational beings have 
probably never acted below the dignity of their 
character, and conſequently that they know not, 
from what have ſeen among themſelves, what un- 
happineſs means: But who can ſay, that the ad cells 
of immoral conduct, in one ſyſtem of intelligent 
beings, may not, in the Divine adminiſtration, 
be ſo related to others, as to be uſeful to them 
alſo ? What is there unreaſonable in ſuppoling, 
that the evils ſuffered, by means of abuſed fa- 
ultics, in this world of our's, may, in ways, 
ſurpaſling 
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ſurpaſſing our comprehenſion, be capable of 
promoting, in a meaſure, the good of moral 
beings, in other parts of the creation? It is 
certain, in the tem of material nature, that other 
globes, and ſome of them vaſtly diſtant too, 
are uſeful to this earth, as that alſo in return 
may be, in ſome degree, uſeful to them : And 
it 1s by this mutual uſefulneſs, to each other, 
that they become one harmonious good whole. 
The like may be ſaid of the ixtellectual general 
ſyſtem It may be conſtituted the beſt whole, 
by the mutual ſubſerviency of the various 
ranks of rational beings to each other, and 
their jointly conſpiring, according to ſome ſet- 
tled order, to advance the general good. And, 
among the ways, wherein the wiſdom of the 
infinitely benevolent firſt Cauſe may have made 
the ſeveral claſſes of intelligent agents capable 
of being thus uſeful, this we are conſidering 
may be one. The miſery, which the indivi- 
duals of one order, of moral beings, may, by 
their diſorderly purſuits, bring upon themſelves, 
may be deſigned, in the divine plan, and 
adapted, to promote the good, not only of thar 
particular order, but of other orders likewiſe, by 
exhibiting a moſt powerful motive to diſcous 
rage the like miſconduct, and ſecure gn at- 
tachment to the law of reaſon and right, 

But, if any ſhould think this is carrying the 
matter too far, and upon conjecture only, it 
cannot however be denied, that the unbappi- 
6% accruing to ſome of the individuals of any 


g ſpecies 
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ſpecies of moral beings, in conſequence of their 
having choſen and acted perverſely, may be of 
ſervice to the reft of the ſame ſpecies, by mini- 
ſtring to them ſeaſonable and proper warning. 
And it may, upon the whole, be a kindneſs to 
this order of beings, and an argument of the 
Deity's benevolence towards them, that he has 
thus connected vice and unbappinęſs together, 
For it is one of the moſt powerful reſtraints 
from irregular action, and as ſtrong an induce- 
ment to the choice and practice of virtue. And 
ſo far as they are preſerved in due order, bis, 
without all doubt, is one of the great means by 
which it is accompliſhed. 
And ſhould we purſue this reaſoning, and 
Examine its force as applied to a future ſtate, 
and the puniſhments there is reaſon to think will 
be there inflicted on wicked men, we ſhall find 
it a ſufficient, vindication of them. For if they 
are conſidered, as che preſent argument requires 
they ſhould be, under the notion of a needful 
moral mean intended and calculated to promote, 
upon the whole, more good in the intelligent 
creation, than might otherwiſe be reaſonabl 
expected, they are ſo far from being the effect 
of Ill. will, that they really ſpring from benevo- 
lence, and are a proof of it. It carries the 2 
pearance, I own, of hardſhip and ſeverity, for 
creatures to exiſt in ſuffering circumſtances; z 
But if their ſufferings, whether in this or ano- 
ther ſtate, are the fruit of their own miſ-do- 
ings, and it is for the real benefit of the moral 
7 | greation, 
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creation, upon the whole, (as we have ſeen that 
it is) that ſuch /uferings ſhould be the conſe- 
quent effect of ſuch conduct, why ſhould the 
| * of the Deity be called in queſtion ? 

t is true, the ſufferers in a future fate, if ſup- 
poſed to be paſt amendment, can reap no ad- 
vantage themſelves from their ſufferings : But 
then, it is to be conſidered, theſe ſuffetings were 
origiaally intended for their good, by being 
preſented, in the forebodings of their own 
minds, as a powerful motive, not only to. re- 
ſtrain them from thoſe courſes which, would: 
end in thele ſufferings, but to urge them on 
to thoſe virtuous purſuits which would be fol- 
towed with all the happineſs. they were made 
capable of, And if, notwithſtanding ſ6, pow- 
erful a means uſed with them for their good; 
they have gone on debaſing their natures, till 
they have rendered them incurable by any of 
the means the wiſdom of God has ſeen fit. to uſe- 
with them, why {hold it be thought a. diſ- 
honor to infinite goodneſs to ſubject them to, 
that miſery they have thus expoſed themſelves. 
ta by their own wickedneſs, that they might 
be a warning to others, and ſerve as public exam 
ples for general good, ſo long as the wiſdom. of 
God ſhall know it to- be beſt: Is it not betten that 
ſome individuals ſhould. be in ſuffering circum; 
ſtances if they will not, by any of the methods. 
of God's dealing with them, be brought back 
to the choice and practice of virtue; I ſay, is 
r not better, that /omg individuals er rg 
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made miſerable, in conſequence of an eſtab. 
liſhed connection between vice and miſery, than 
that the virtue of the moral creation, together 
with all the happineſs dependant thereon, 
ſhould be endangered, through want of ſuch 2 
proviſion for their ſecurity ? The plain truth 
is, the benevolence of the Deity, is not confined 
to particular beings, or orders of beings, but 
is abſolutely univer/al ; and ought therefore to 
be conceived of as exerting itſelf in thoſe ways 
which are beſt adapted to advance the general 
good of the creation. And if, by connecting 
miſery with moral irregularity, this end is, in the 
moſt effectual manner, promoted, as we have 
ſeen reaſon to think it is, the eftabliſhment of 
ſuch a connection, notwithſtanding what 1nay 
eventually happen to particular individuals, 
muſt be an argument of goodneſs, rather than 
of inconſiſtency with it. 

There is yet another way wherein it may be 
for the good of the intelligent creation, that wic- 
kednefs. ſhould be connected, in the manner it 
is, with miſery. What I intend is, that by 
this connection occaſion is given for ſuch mani- 

feſtations of the Divine glory, as are ration- 
ally and powerfully ſuited to promote the vir- 
tue, and con/equent happineſs, of moral beings ; 
which manifeſtations there would have been no 
room for, or, at leaſt, not in ſo great a degree, 
had it not been for this cennectian. It is evi- 
dently from hence, that moſt of the moral at- 
tributes of the Deity become capable of a more 
| Iuſtrious 
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illuſtrious diſplay, than would otherwiſe have 


been poſſible : And it may be, /ome of them 
could not have been manifeſted at all, had not 
this given the opportunity therefor. The be- 
lings of the Divine Being would not have ap- 
5 ſo conſpicuous, if moral agents might 
ave behaved ill, and not found it to their 
diſad vantage: Neither would his juſtice have 
ſhone with ſuch a diſtinguiſhing luſtre ; as he 
could net, ſo fully and impartially, have ren- 
dered to them according ta their deſerts. And, 


as to the, various modifications of goodneſs, 


ſuch as mercy, forbearance, patience, long-ſuf- 
fering, forgiveneſs, it does not appear, how 
theſe perfections of the Deity could have been 
at all diſplayed, had it not been for theſeevils that 
are the conſequent fruit of voluntary miſcon- 
duct. The idea of pity, and mercy, and par- 
don, as Divine attributes, exerciſed towards mo- 
ral agents, is eſſentially connected with their 
actual ſuffering, or, ar leaſt, liablene/s to it, on 
account of their ill-doings: infomuch, that, 
were it not for the unhappineſs we become ob- 
noxious to, upon being faulty in their beha- 
vior, they could have had no notion of theſe 
amiable, Divine glories. And it is from hence 
that thoſe marvellous diſplays of goodneſs, in theſe 
modes of exerciſe, have taken rife, which tend, 
not only to the eternal honor of the Deity, but 
the beſt and greateſt good likewiſe of moral 
and intelligent beings. Nor is it difficult to 
conceive how the diſplay of theſe — of 
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the Supreme Creator ſhould operate to this end, 
For it is obvious, upon the flighteft attention, 
that riches of forbearance, !long-ſuffering and 
forgiveneſs, are naturally adapted to work pow- 


erfully upon intelligent minds, if they have 


been faulty, to lead them to repentance, and 


bring thein back to the practice of virtue, the 


only way to true happineſs. And, perhaps, ſo 
long as there are any remnins of ingenuity, no- 
thing is more rationally ſuited to produce this 
effect. And where any, under the influence of 


thefe Divine diſplays, have been recovered to. 


a virtuous diſpoſition, there are no motives 
better fitted to ſtrengthen and eſtabliſh it, than 
thoſe which may be ſelected from that pity and: 
mercy, which the Deity bas exerciſed towards. 
them. Beſides, there will be the excitement 
of pious affections in their minds towards the 
Divine Being, accompanied with bigh pleaſure 3. 
which pleature they could never have perceiv- 
ed, but in this method of conduct. And, I may 
add, this fame goodneſs of the Deity, appear- 
ing in his lenity, and patience, and mercy, to- 
wards guilty moral agents, is as naturally fitted 
to produce, in other intelligent beings, who are 
not the immediate objects of it, fuch fentiments, 
and affections, attended with correſponding de- 
light, which they could not otherwiſe have been 
the ſubjects of; whereby both the virtue and 
happineſs of the rational and moral creation 1s. 
better provided for, than it could have been 


in a different ſtate of things. * 
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It will not from hence follow, it is owned, that 
moral irregularity ought to have been permitted: 
Nor was the above reaſoning intended to juſtify 
ſuch a permiſſion ; this having been before ac- 
counted for upon other conſiderations, The only 
inquiry here in debate is, whether the connection 


of unhappineſs with this moral irregularity is re- 


concilable with goodneſs? And the argument 
we are upon, is, I think, ſufficient for the proof 
of the affirmation ; as it has particularly point- 
ed out the way wherein the good of intelligent 
beings 1s better provided for by this expedient, 
than it could otherwiſe have been. For by means 
of the evils that accompany ill-doing, occaſion, 
we have ſeen, has been offered for ſuch 
a diſplay of the Divine moral perfections as 
is the greateſt encouragement to virtue, 
not only to the agents. who may have ated 
wrong, but to others allo ; beſides that it lays a 
foundation for ſuch pleaſing perception as could 
not have been enjoyed in any other method. 

In fine, whereas it is complained, that wicł- 
edneſs is made an occaſion of fring, not only 
to the guilty agents themſelves, but to ofhers 


likewiſe, .in various ways, ſo as to render life 


very uncomfortable ;—The anſwer is, that this 
unavoidably ariſes from the conſtitution of na- 
ture, at leaft, in reſpe& of the human ſpecies. 
It is impoſſible, upon ſuppoſition of the exiſt- 
ence of ſuch an order of beings as men are, but 
that they ſhould. /yffer more or leſs by the vices 
and follics of one another, According to the 
proverbs 
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proverbs as old as Solomon, @ fooliſh ſon is the 
heavineſs of his mother ; and again a fooliſh ſon is 
4 grief to his father. And the conſequences of 
oppreſſion, rapine and violence, whether public 
or private, muſt be felt and groaned under, in 
a world, where creatures are ſo nearly allied to, 
and dependant on, each other. Nay, the penal 
evils, which the Deity may, in kindneſs, inffict 
to ſtop the progreſs of wickedneſs, muſt, many 
times, touch the innocent as well as guilty, while 
they live mixed together, as in the preſent 
ſtate: Nor could it be otherwiſe without an 
inverſion of the courſe of- nature. So that, if 
this objection proves any thing, it is that ſuch 
an order of beings ought not to have been crea- 

ted. But we have already ſeen, that the Deity 
Was not obliged to make only the moſt perfect 
' beings; yea, that the communication of the 
greateſt good required the creation of all ranks 
of beings, in the deſcending line, ſo long as 
the enjoyment of exiſtence could be called an 
happineſs. Nor may ſuch creatures as we are, 
who have ſo narrow a view of the works of 
God, and the whole ſyſtem of the univerſe, 
take upon us to ſay, char an order of beings 
| conſtituted as we are, could not, in conſiſtency 
with wiſdom and goodneſs, have a place in the 
creation ; or that ſuch creatures, with all the 
evils to which they are ſubjected, would not 
make a beautiful, neceſſary part, in the Divine 
plan, contrived to form a ſcene wherein the 
perſections of the Deity might be moſt ** ira 
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bly diſplayed, in producing, upon the whole, 
the greateſt poſſiblè good. 

Befides, it ought to be conſulered, that zbe/e 
evils, which wicked men'bring upon others by 
their vices, are ſuppoſed to bear hard upon the 
benevolence of the Creator and Governor of the 
univerſe, chiefly on the preſumption,. that the 
preſent is an entire independent ſtate, not having 
relation to, or connection with, any fulure ex- 
iſkence : Upon which ſuppoſition, it is 
owned, the difficulty objected would be an un- 
ſurmonatable one. But will any pretend to 
demonſtrale, that there is no future ſtate, that 
death puts a total end to the being of man, and 
all further capacity of enjoyment? And if this 
cannot be demonſtrated, which mutt be confeſſed 
to be the truth of the' matter, it 1s poſſible, thar 
the evils which any ſuffer in this may be made 
up to them in another ſtate : Nay, it is poſſi- 
ble, that theſe evils which they ſuffer may be 
intended as a means to prepare and qualify them 
for greater happineſs," in Line future period of . 
exiſtence, than they could otherwiſe have en- 
Joyed. And this leads to another remark of 
great importance in the preſent argument, 
which 1s, | 

That the evils ſuffered by ſome,. through the 
faulty conduct of others, are ſo over-ruled, in 
the all-wiſe, gracious government of the Deity, 
as to give occaſion for the exerciſe and improve- 
ment of fuch virtues as tend to promote their 
greater happineſs, Vice, it is true, has intro» 


duced 
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duced into the world a great many trials, griev- 
ous. to bear: But it is as true, that they are 
capable of being improved to advantage. And 
what though any ſhould ſuffer through the 
caprice, the pride, the hatred, the malice, and 
other ungoverned paſſions and luſts of wicked 
men, if they may hereby be gainers in the end? 
And this is made. poſſible as the Deity has con- 
ſtituted things. For theſe very diſtreſſes, which 
are cauſed by the prevalence of ſin and folly, 
are ſo many opportunities offered, in provi. 
dence, for the exerciſe of meekneſs, patience, 
forgiveneſs, and the like virtues z which, being 
often, by this means, thrown out into action, be- 
come ſettled moral diſpaſitioms, not only forming 
a moſt beautiful character, but together with 
it a capacity for happineſs, which could not 
otherwiſe have been enjoyed. It is certain, 
that the exertment of the mind, in one par- 
ticular way, is the method, according to the 
eſtabliſhed laws of nature, by which it con- 
tracts a faculty in this way of exertion, an 

becomes poſſeſſed of what we call habits, in 
any. kind. And it is as certain, that epporius 
nities offered, in the courſe of providence, for 
the frequent repetition of theſe exertments, are 
the occaſion by which the mind receives that 
correſponding bent, or turn, to which we give 
the name, habit or diſpefition. From whence it 
follows, that the | evils ſuffered through the 
fault of others, as they give opportunity for 
acts of meckneſs, and forbearance, and for- 

| givencls, 
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Nveneſs, are properly adapted to. form the vir- 
tuous diſpoſitions anfwering to theſe acts. And 
accordingly it is ſeen, in fact, that none among 
men are poſſeſſed of theſe excellent virtues, in 
A confirmed a degree, as thoſe ho have taken 
occaſion, from the evils they have ſuffered, to 
be much in the exerciſe of acts of patience, 
contentment, and: reſignation, They have, by 
this means, got formed in them, and greatly 
ſtrengthened, the diſpoſitions to theſe virtues. 
Nor is. this all: But their capaczry. for moral 
rat ional (happineſs is thereby proportionably 
enlarged. Theſe virtues, when called forth in- 
to. exercife, are, at preſent, rewarded with 
Pleaſure, and ſach pleaſure as. none know: the: 
value of bat thoſe who. have felt what it is. 
Beſides which, there is no reaſon to think but 
that, in ſome other and future ſtate, they ſhall 
further reap the fruit of their moral improvements, 
in anſwerable meaſures. of rational ſatisfaction 
and delight, To be ſure, it cannot be prov- 
ed, that this may not; yea, that it will not, 
be the caſe. And upon this ſuppoſition, it is. 
eaſy to conceive, how the evils which good 
men have ſuffered, through the wickedneſs. of 
their fellow · creatures, may finally turn out ta 
their benefit. What ſpecial uſe there may be, 
in another. ſtate, for thoſe diſpoſitions which. 
have been formed in his, and particularly ſuited; 
to trials from the perverſe behaviour of others, 
we know not: But thus much we may be ture of, 
that virtuous habits, by what means * they 
VS 
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have been formed, improved, and ſtrengthen- 
ed, do enlarge the general capacity for ration- 
al moral happineſs ; inſomuch, that, if there 
is anothere is another ftate, the ſubjects of them) 
on this account, muſt be the more happy in 
proportionable returns of true and folid plea- 
ſure. 5 | N 

The ſum of the whole argument is this, that 
the ronneftion of unhappineſs with moral irregula- 
rity is a means wiſely adapted to operate pcw- 
erfully vpon rational moral agents, to reduce 
them to a right conduct, if they have been 
faulty, and to preferve them inviolable in their 
attachment to virtue, if they have been inno- 
cent: Inſomuch, that it may be owing to this 
connection, there is fo much order and happineſs 
in the intelligent creation; of both which, had 
not this connection been conſtituted, there 
would undoubtedly have been much lefs than 
there now 1s; and has all along been. Ihe 
conſequence wherefrom is, that this proviſion, 
fitted for the production cf ſo much gocd, is 
fo far from being incenſiſtent with benevolence, 
that it is a ſtrong indication of it. And whereas 
the ſufferings of the virtuous, by the wickedneſs 
of the vicious, are great and trying, theſe alſo, 
upon ſuppoſition of another ſtate (which cannot 
be proved to be an unreaſonab le, much lefs an imp cſii- 
Je one) may be, in the end, for their adventoge ; 
as they are capable of being improved ſo as 
that the fruit, upon the whole, ſhall be more 
happineſs, than if theſe ſufferings had not been 

5 endured: 
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endured : And if they may poſſibly be a means 


to produce greater good, they cannot prove a 
deficiency in the benevolence of the Deity, but 
are rather an argument in Proof that he is 
endowed with this attribute. 

J have now offered what T had to ſay in il- 
luſtration of the confitency between infinite” be- 
nevolence, and moral irregularity, together with 
all its conſequent unhappineſs. * And I ſee not, 
upon the review, but the reaſoning employed 
to this purpole is ſtrictly concluſive. . God ha- 
ving created free agents, it appears, from what 
has been diſcourſed, that they are the proper and 
ſole cauſes of all the moral diſorder that is com- 
plained of, and not the Deity ; who has done 
every thing that he could, in conſiſtency. with 
reaſon and wiſdom, not only to prevent their 
abuſe of their faculties, but to promote their 
improvement of them ſo as to attain to the 
higheſt perfection and happineſs: And further, 
that the very evils, he has connected with their 
voluntary miſcondu#?, are kindly intended, and 
wiſely adapted, to bring about their beft good, 
and will certainly do it, if it is not their own 
Fault. So that, upon the whole, it cannot be 
conceived, what the Deity could have done 
more, in a wiſe and rational method of opera» 
tion, to have made intelligent moral beings, in 
all their various orders, as happy as their origi- 
nal capacities would allow of : Which is as 
much as can be expected, even from benevo- 
lence that is infinite, 
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Ie now remains to conſider the third and laſt 
objection to the infinite benevolence. of the 
Deity. And this is taken from the vat⁰α⁰jũ 
evils, common to all perceiving beings, in this 
world of our's, in all their claſſes, from the 
higheſt to the loweſt ; fuck as pains, diſeaſes, 
and diſaſters, in various kinds, and degrees; 
and, at laſt, death, moſtly. accompanied with 
diſtreſs, and ſometimes with, aggravated cir- 
cumſtances of miſery. and torment. And the 
complaint upon this head is, that theſe evils are 
not only permitted by the Deity, but were, in. 
a fenſe, appointed; as being the effect of that 
conſtitution of things, which he contrived, 
and eſtabliſned, and has all along upheld: 
Nay, it is urged, with reſpect to ſome of theſe 
evils, as to their kind, if not degree, that the 
Deity intended they ſhould take place, and 
originally endowed the creatures with ſuch na- 
tures, as that a liableneſs to them was abſo-. 
Jutely. neceſſary. And would an infinitely be- 
nevolent Being, fay the movers of this objec- 
tion, have brought creatures into exiſtence 
under ſuch circumſtances, ſubjected, by the 
very laws of their nature, to pain and miſery ? 
Does this look like the doing of ſupremely: 
perfect goodneſs? Can it be ſuppoſed, that 
ſuch a tate of things could have — if ori- 
ginally planned, and all along conducted by a 
Being eſſentially, and infinitely Kind and good ? 
L anſwer by acknowledging, that the percei- 
ving beings of all orders, in. this lower world, 
arc 
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Ffe liable to pain, and death; and that they 
were made thus liable by the God, who gave 
them exiſtence under ſucli circumſtances, as 
that theſe evils could not be avoided. Only, 
let it be remembered, and conſidered, before L 
come to a particular reſolution of this diffi 
culty, | at, | 

That even theſe natural evils, ſo far as man- 
kind are concerned in them, are all of them 
increaſed in their malignity, by means of that 
moral diſorder, which they have introduced 
into the world. And to this ſame cauſe, and 
not to the Author of our beings it is owing 
alſo, that the kinds of natural evils are 
become more numerous. Had it not been for 
the luſts of men, we ſhould never have heard 
of many tormenting diſeaſes, which multitudes 
now lie groaning under. And as to thoſe 
which were unavoidable, in conſequence of the 
eſtabliſhed laws of nature, they would bave 
been comparatively few, and attended with 
only tolerable degrees of pain. An intempe- 
rate, luxurious, debauched courſe of living, 
through the prevalence of ungoverned appetite, 
and ſenſual inclination, in oppoſition to the 
dictates of reaſon, and the remonſtrances of 
conſcience, is that which has aggravated, as 
well as multiplied, the evils of the world, It 
is therefore very unfair to take occafion, from 
the vexations and ſorrows of human life, in 
its preſent degenerate ſtate, to reflect diſhonce 
bo the goodnefs of the Deity, The only jutt 
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way of forming an impartial judgment, in the 
caſe, is, to conſider theſe evils, not as multi- 

ied and aggravated, through men's pervert- 
ing their powers, and acting counter to the 
rules preſcribed for the government of them; 
but as it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, they 
would have taken place, according to the courſe 
of nature, not hindered in its regular opera- 
tion. The miſeries that infect the human ſpe- 
cies, in the former view, are the ſole fruit of 
their own folly, not an effect of God's produ- 
cing, for which men themſelves, and not God, 
are anſwerable: Though I 1nay add here, his 
goodneſs is ſuch, that he has done every thing 
fit and proper, that even theſe evils of men's 
own bringing upon themſelves may turn out, 
in the end, to their final good, as we have al- 
ready ſeen. In the latter view only of the evils 
of life is diſcovered the proper effect of thoſe 
laws of nature, which the Deity has eſtabliſh- 
liſhed, and which we are, at preſent, called to 
conſider, in order to vindicate his ſupreme 
benevolence, 

And here it may be again proper, before I 
proceed to the particular evils complained of 
as inconſiſtences with the Divine goodnels, to 
' obſerve in general, that they are the effects of 
eſtabliſhed laws, the deſign and tendency of 
which are -greatly beneficial. And though 
they may be, in ſome inſtances, more eſpecial- 
ly at certain times, the occaſion, of evil, they 
are notwithſtanding cventually 28 

of *© 
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of a vaſt overbalance of good. The air we 
breath in may, in conſequence of the laws of 
nature, be ſometimes ſubjected to thoſe hetero- 

eneous mixtures, which will, until it is purified, 
make it of ſuch an ill temperature, as to oc- 
caſion hurt both to man and beaſt ; but yet, 
life itſelf in all animals, without which there 
could be no enjoyment, is abſolutely depen- 
dant on it, and preſerved by means of it. 
Fire, conformably to the laws of nature, may 
unhappily be the occaſion of extenſively ruin- 
vus deſolation ; while yet, it is one of the moſt 
uſeful creatures of God. Storms and tempeſts, 
thunder and lightning, may ſometimes be the 
cauſes of no ſmall hurt, by deſtrying the lives, 
or ſubſtance, of numbers of individuals; but, 
by clearing the air, and diſengaging it from 
thoſe noxious exhalations that were blended 
with it, it fits it for reſpiration, and in this 
way does good, beyond all compariſon for 
ſurpaſſing the evil it ever brings into event. 
The ſame may be ſaid of earthquakes, inun- 
dations, farnines, and peſtilences, they are the 
effects of laws, which are not only, in that ge- 
neral tendency, good, but actually produce 
more and greater good, than they ever do evil. 
In ſhort, the laws of nature are all of the be— 
neficial kind, and we feel that they are ſo, by, 
the enjoyment of innumerable good thing a, 
which are the effects of their operation; and 
the evils they may, at any time, be the vcca- 
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fion of, are not worthy of being mentioned, 
they are ſo much over-balanced with good. 
And it may be, upon the whole, beſt, in 
this world of our's, that general laws ſhould be 
ſo eſtabliſhed, as that evils ſhould ſometimes 
be: occaſioned by them. The final cauſe of 
ſuch an eſtabliſhment might be the good, par- 
. ticularly of mankind. A world, in which there 
is a mixture of evil with good, may be moſt 
ſuitable for ſuch creatures as we are. Were the 
laws of nature ſuch as to leave no room for 
thoſe occaſions of ſorrow, fear, and ſuffering, 
:we are now ſubjected to, this earth might have 
been a place altogether unadapted for training 
us up for the enjoyment of God, the ſupreme 
good. It was, perhaps, highly expedient, if not 
- abſolutely neceſſary, that we ſhould live in a 
world of diſcipline, a world that would, in the 
natural courſe of things, be the occaſion of dit- 
ficulties, inconveniences, and trials, by means 
-of which we might be formed to a meetneſs for 
another world, in which we ſhould be totally 
freed from them. An uninterrupted. ſtate of 
- eaſe and pleaſure, would, morally ſpeaking, be 
the ruin of mankind. We need a mixture of 
evil with good to check our pride, to 
reſtrain our ſenſual appetites ; to take off 
our affections from the things of the earth; 
and to excite in us a juſt ſenſe of our depend- 
. ance on God, And we need alſo, every now 
and then, to be alarmed by this or that diſ- 
penſation, which ſhall ſpeak with a —_ * 
| vy 
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loud and awful, than is common and ordinary. 
The inhabitants of the world in general, and 
thoſe of this or the other place, in ſpecial, are 
ſometimes ſunk into a ſtate of ſuch careleſneſs 
and ſtupidity, have ſo little faith in God, and 
are ſo given up to commit all iniquity with 
greedineſs, that, humanly ſpeaking, there is 
no room left to expect their reformation and 
amendment, but by ſuch manifeſtations of the 
power, the greatneſs, and majeſty of God, as 
even force a faith in him, and a ſerious atten- 
tion to his character as the moral Governor of 
the world. The courſe of nature is, according- 
ly, wiſely and mercifully adapted to both theſe 
ends; giving occaſion, at all times, for diſci⸗ 
plinary trials; and bringing on alſo, at certain 
intervals, ſuch tremendous events as are pow- 
erfully ſuited to alarm their fears, and engage 
them to betake themſelves to a better co urſe 
of conduct. And it is highly probable, the all- 
wiſe good God has ſo adjuſted the laws of nature, 
as that they ſhall operate, in all ages, and in 
all places, ſo as may beſt anſwer his benevolent 
deſigns in the moral government of his intel- 
li gent creatures. What I mean is, he may 
have ſettled ſuch laws, with reſpe& to natural 
cauſes, may have ſo proportioned their force, 
ſphere of action, degree and manner of opera- 
tion, as that, under his all-powerful and all- 
wiſe concurring influence, they ſhall conſpire 
together to produce thoſe effects, at ſuch times, 
and in ſuch places, which may be —_ to 
er 
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their moral ſtate, and ſerve for warning, or 
correction, or ruin, as he ſhould judge moſt ex- 
pedient. It is from theſe laws of nature, that 
tempeſts, famines, peſtilences, earthquakes, and, 
the like evils, take their riſe. And they may 
reaſonably be viewed as the great inſtruments of 
providence, It is by theſe, at leaſt in part, 
that God keeps this degenerate world within 
reſtraint. Were it not for the diſplays he makes, 
at proper times, and in proper places, of his 
being, perfections, and governing providence, 
in theſe ways of terror, mankind might, atlength, 
forget there was a God, or live as though there 
Was none. 

But it will, perhaps, be ſaid here, why ſhould 
beings be made {o imperfect as to need a con- 
ſtitution of things, in conſequence of which 
there would unavoidably be theſe evils ? Could 
not the Deity have make mankind, in particu- 
lar, more perfect, and placed them in a world, 
in which, conformably to eſtabliſhed laws, they 
might have enjoyed good without any mixture 
of evil ? And if he could, would he not have 
done it, if infinitely benevolent ? Theſe queſ- 
tions, and all other of a ſimilar kind, are only 
ſo many vague, unſupported ſuggeitions, im- 
porting, that a world, ſo conſtituted as our's is, 
could not, upon the {uppoſition of infinite bene- 
volence, have been brought into exiſtence. But 
this is fo far from being a truth, that, had 
not the Deity created ſuch a world as this in 
which we live, he would not have gg {a 

muc 
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much benevolence, as he might have done, and ac- 
tually has done. It has been already ſaid, and large- 
ly proved, that there may be the communicati- 
on of more good by the creation of a diverſity 


of beings, variouſly capable of happineſs, from 


the greateſt conceivahle height, quitedown to the 
loweit. It is therefore no "obje tion againſt in- 
finite benevolence, that all beings are not a- 
like perſect, but rather a proof of it; becaufe 
the leſs perfect, in all their gradations, ſo long 
as they are at all capable of enjoyment, inſtead 


of diminiſhing, increaſe the {,m total of good. 


Why then ih bald they be excluded the creation? 
Why ſhould not our world, imperfect as it is in 
compariſon with other worlds, have been brought 
into exiſtence, with all its inhabitants, animal 
and rational, h wever low ſome of them may be 
in their capacities for the perception of happi- 


neſs? They are all, according to their ſeveral 


ranks, capable of pleaſure, and actually enjoy it, 
and an over-balatice of it, notwirhftanding all 
the evils they are liable ro. If therefore = 


had not been made, nor the world in which they 


live, becauſe fo conſtituted as ſometimes to be 
the occaſion of evil, the place they now ſuſ- 
tain in the creation would have a vaſt void. 
And what a mighty chaſm in nature would 
this have been the means of ? How much 
leſſened muſt have been that good, which might 
have been communicated ? None of that hap- 
ineſs would have been poſſible, which is now 


enjoyed, has been, and may hereafter be en- 
joyed 
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Joyed, by innumerable beings which have exiſt- 
ed, and may in future time exiſt, on this earth. 
And is it not more for the honor of the bene- 
volent Deity, that this happineſs ſhould have 
been communicated, than that he ſhould have 
withheld it? In a diverſified creation, there 
muſt be a diverſity in the diſplays of goodneſs, 
ſhould they proceed even from an infinitely be- 
nevolent being. If the diſplays of goodneſs, 
therefore, in the conſtitution of our world, and 
the innumerably various creatures in it, are 
leß than in the conſtitntion of other worlds, and 
the creatures in them, it is no other than might 
reaſonably be looked for. There is, beyond 
all controverſy, more benevolence diſcovered 
in making ſuch a world as our's, than if the 
me it occupies in the creation had been a 

lank ? And what is more, for aught any man 
living can prove to the contrary, or pretend 
without arrogance to prove, it may be a fit link 
in that chain of exiſtence, which God may have 
intended for as full a manifeſtation of his be- 
nevolence, as, in his inftite wiſdom, he has 


judged proper. But, inſtead of enlarging any 


further here, I ſhall rather proceed 

To a more direct anſwer to the objection 
againſt the infinite benevolence of the Deity, as 
fetched from thoſe natural evils, which all the 
percipient beings in our world, and mankind 
in ſpecial, are, from their very make, and the 
laws of nature, ſubjected to. And here I ſhall 


be particular in enumerating the principal of 
theſe 


, 
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theſe evils, and endeavor to account for them, 
in conſiſtency with goodneſs, ſhould it be ſup- 
poſed to be -infinite, but guided, at the fame 
time, by unerring wiſdom. 

The firſt evil complained of is pain. This 
indeed is nearly connected with moſt of the 
other evils, and conſtitutes ſo great a part of 
them, that it might be conſidered in general, 
and the anſwer to it, if juſt, eſteemed a full 
reply to them all. But I chuſe rather to ſpeak 
to it diſtinctly, and particularly, as one of the 
evils objected to. It is ſuppoſed in the objec- 
tion, that it is in itſelf an evil, and ſuch an 
one as there was no occaſion for, and could 
not have had exiſtence from an infinitely bene- 
volent Being. But this may be a great miſ- 
take. Pain, in a relative view, and as intro- 
duced into fuch a world as our's, may loſe its 
nature as an abſolute evil, and be rather wor- 
thy of being called a real good. 

Some have endeavoured to account for pain, 
ſo as to make it conſiſt with goodneſs, by 
ſaying, that it gives a quicker and ſtronger 
reliſh for - pleaſure ; and that pleaſure could 
not have been felt, at leaſt-in many caſes, and 
with ſo high a guſt, had it not b:en for pre- 
ceeding experience of the thing meant by the 
ſenſation of pain. But it is evident, beyond 
all reaſonable diſpute, that there may be the 
perception of ED without any previous 
perception of pain; becauſe this is the real 
truth with reſpect to him, who is God over all 
bleſſed 
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bleſſed forever more. It will not be pretend- 
ed, that the perfectly and infinitely happy Be- 
ing ever knew what pain was, from any ex- 
perience he ever had, or could have, of it 
within himſelf, And it is poſſible, I might 
rather lay highly probable, that there are crea- 
ted beings of a ſuperior order to the nobleſt 
in our world, who never felt pain; having 
never had occaſion, of reaſon for ſuch percep- 
tion. 

Others, in vindication of the Divine bene- 
volence, have ſuppoſed, that the conſtitution, 
particularly, of man, is ſo exquiſitely pice, 
that a touch upon his nervous ſyſtem will oc- 
caſion pleaſure, or pain, according to the de- 
gree and manner in which it is done; and 
that the bodily mechaniſm is ſuch, that it 
could not have been otherwiſe. But this, per- 
| haps, is going too far beyond the ken of 
human underſtanding. We know not, nor is 
it poſſible we ſhould know, the height, or 
depth, of that contriving ſkill which is a glory 
peculiar to the Infinite Mind. 

The true and proper anſwer to the objected 
difficulty we are conſidering is this, that all 
the perceiving beings in our world, whether 
rational or irrational, of an higher or lower or- 
der, were ſubjected to the ſenſation of pain, not 
for its own ſake, but in wiſdom and kindneſs, 
that it might be an excitement to their care in 
providing for the ſupport and comfort of life, 
and that it might alſe keep them upon their 
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ous againſt whatever might be hurtful to 
hem. We men, though the firſt order of be- 
ings on this earth, are, comparatively ſpeaking, 
but low creatures, perhaps the loweſt among 
all the moral exiſtences in the creation of God; 
and as we are ſuch imperfect creatures, and. 
Jive in a world wherein we are ſurrounded 
with dangers, and liable to innumerable diſaſ- 
ters, and attacks upon our health and life, Pain 
appears to be a wiſe and benevolent proviſion 
of the God of nature for our holding exiſt- 
ence with any tolerable degree of ſafety. Thia 
has been already illuſtrated, Part II. to which 
I ſhall only add, the ſphere of our underſtand- 
ing is ſo limited, and ſuch the danger of our 
being expoſed, in thouſands of caſes, to the loſs 
of health, limbs; and life itſelf, that our greateſt 
ſecurity is this ſenſation of pain. It Kpplies 
the deficiencies in our make, and aſſiſts our fee= 
ble powers, by being a conſtant, alarming mo- 
nitor, calling upon us in time to provide for 
dur well-being, and to guard ourſelves againſt 
wounds, bruiſes, diſtempers, and whatever might 
be diſadvantageous, or deſtructive to us. 

It may be faid here, what need of ſo trou- 
bleſome a ſenſation as this of pain to guard us 
_—_ dangers, and diſorders ? Might not this 
ave, been done in a more eaſy way, and yet 
as effectual an one? And if it might, how comes 
it to paſs that it was not? Would not an infi- 
nitely benevolent Being have been thus kind 


ip his creatures ? 
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The anſwer is obvious. The making ſuch 
an order of 1wmpcitcct beings as we are, has been 
already accountec! for, and ſhewn to be confi- 
ſtent with infinitely wife benevoience, This 
being ſo, a more kind expedient could not 
have been contrived, for ſuch creatures as we are, 
io far as we are able to judge, than the ſenſa- 
tion of pain, for our ſecurity from danger, and 
hurt, and to promote our real welfare. Moft 
certainly, no one is able to point out a better, 
or to make it evident there could have been a 
better. Was ir not for this expedient, mankind, 
notwithſtanding the utmoſt efforts of their rea- 
1on, wiſdom, and foreſight, would, in innume- 
Table inſtances, run into danger, and expoſe 
themſclves to thouſands of diff culties, and in- 
conveniences, they are, by this contrivance of 
the Divine ſkill and goodneſs, in a great mea- 
fure freed from. It is indeed fo uſcful, I might 
more juſtly ſay ſo neceſſary, an ingrectient-in the 
humen conſtitution, that it would be ſcarce 
poi. ble life ſhould be preſerved without it. To 
be ſure, it could not with that comfort and 
fafety it may now be. | 

Beſides all which, it onght to be conſidered, 
that we men are moral, and not meerly animal, 
beings; and it might be in the view of our be- 
nevolent Creator, by means of this ſenſation of 
pain, Ee has made us capable of, to reſtain us 
from luxury, intemperance, lewdnefs, and de- 
bauchery, an indulgence to which would be 
hurtful to our ſouls as well as bodies, debaling 
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eur nature, and bringing us down to a level 
with the very brutes; chan which nothing would 
be more diſhonorary to the God who made us, 
or greater reproach to ovriclves as moral and 
intelligent agents. By this expedient alſo, ſa 
uſeful in ſo many other reſpects, occaſion is of- 
fered, eſpecially in certain caſes, and at certain 
times, for the formation and improvement of 
the virtues, patience, meeknelſs,, contentment, 
and reſignation to the all-wiſe, righteous, and 
holy Governor of the world, which may be 
greatly ſerviceable to us have: and abundantly 
more ſo in ſome future ſtate of exiſtence, 
To go on to other eviis complained of. 

Such are hunger and thirit, roil and labor, 
to all which we are ſubjected, But theſe, if 
conſidered as they oug! ht to be, arc ſo far from 
being defigned evils, that they were purpoſely 
contrived tor good, tend to good, nor could 
ſuch imperſect creatures as we are have poſſeſſed 
exiſtence ſo well ne as with them. 

he way in which the wWiſdom of God has 
thought fir to manifeit his goodneſs in preſerv- 
ing the lives he has be towed on us, is by the 
uſe of food. Our bodies are ſo conſtituted as. 
that, even, their ſolids are daily upon the waſte, 
and their fluids in a perpetual flux; inſomuch 
that new acceſſions of matter are neceſſary to. 
fupply what falls oF, and wears away. Death 
mult otherwiſe ſoon, and unavoidably, be the 
effect. Now this ſupply is made by eating and 
drinking; and to the we are urged, partly by 
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the ſatisfaction we naturally. take in what we 
eat and drink, but principally. by that hunger. 
and thirſt, which, though, ſometimes heighten- 
ed to a degree that may be greatly troubleſome, 
are. yet neceſſary, and bring far more pleaſure, 
than pain along with them. Was it not for 
the implantation of this expedient in our nature, 
we ſnould be in danger of dying before our 
time, through negligence in providing, or throw- 
ing in, the recruits that are continually neceſ- 
ſary for the ſupport. of our bodily. ſyſtem. 
Hunger and thirſt are. what nature. has made, 
and intended to give us warning of this danger, 
and to puſh us on to a due care, to prevent, in 
time, thoſe inconveniences that would befall. 
our bodies, if not ſupplied with food and drink 
to ſtrengthen and uphold them. 

But it will be ſaid, what need of labor in or- 
der to procure the things needful for the body? 
Could. not the earth, without the. toil of man, 
have yielded a ſufficiency for his bodily ſup- 
port? And would-not this have been the con- 
ſtitution of nature, if an infinitely benevolent. 

| Cauſe had been at its head, as its Supreme Di- 
rector? I anſwer, Had the conſtitution of na- 
ture been thus altered, there muſt have been an 
analogous alteration in the make of man; other- 
wiſe greater inconveniences would have taken 
place, than thoſe that are now complained of, 
that is, the Deity would, not have manifeſted ſo 
much benevolence, as he has now done. Had 
the earth been ſo. made as that it ſhould ſpon- 
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(ancouſly have yielded its produce, and man's, 
labour by this means, have been rendered needleſa, 
what would have been the conſequence but indo- 
lent inactivity? And what the conſequenceof that, 
but the loſs of health, the want of vigor and ſpirit, 
and a general tediouſneſs accompanying life? And 
what is more, the bringing on death much ſoo- 
ner, and with more diſtreſſing anxiety and pain, 
than would otherwiſe have been the caſe. Inac- 
tion, and no exerciſe, naturally and powerfully 
tend to relax the ſolid parts of the body, to wea- 
ken the circulation of the fluids, and fo to diſ- 
order the ſecretions intended for the ſmaller 
veſſels, as that, inſtead of affording them a pro- 
per ſupply, they would fill them with obſtructi- 
ons, which, if not removed, would effect a diſ- 
ſolution of che bodily machine, either ſuddenly, 
or in a more ſlow and lingering way. With 
reſpect, therefore, to beings conſtituted: as we 
are, labor is highly expedient 3 and it is a 
proof of benevolence, rather than an objection 
againſt it, that we are ſubjected to it. Mr. 
Addiſon. has ſet this in a beautiful, as well as 
clear. and ſtrong. point of light. His words, 
which none will think unworthy of tranſcribing, 
are theſe.—<< I conſider the body as a ſyſtem 
of tubes and. glands, or to uſe a more ruſtick 
phraſe, a bundle of pipes and (trainers, fitted 
to one another, after ſo wonderful a manner, as 
as to make. a proper engine. ro work with. 

This deſcription doesnot only comprehend the 
bowels, bones, tendons, veins, nerves, and aye 
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teries, but every muſcle, and every ligature, 
which is a compoſition of fibres that are ſo 
many imperceptible tubes or pipes, interwoven 
on all ſides with inviſible glandsor ſtrainers. This 
general idea of a human body, without conſi- 
dering it in the niceties of anatomy, lets us 
ſee how abſolute! ly ncceflary labor is for the 
right preſervation of it. There muſt be fre. 
quent motions and agitations to in nix, digeſt, 

and ſeparate the jucies contained in it, as well 
as to clear and cleanſe that infinitude of pipes 
and ſtrainers of which it is compoſed, and te 
give their ſolid parts a more firm and laſting 
tone. Labor, or exvgerciſe ternients the humors; 
caſts them into their proper channels, throws 
off redundances, and helps nature in thoſe ſe- 
cret diltributions, without which the body can- 
not ſubſiſt in its 15 nor the ſoul act with 
chearfulneſs, I might here mention the effect 
which this has upon all che faculties of the n. ind, 

by keeping the underſtanding clear, the ima- 
gination untroubled, and refining thoſe ſpirits 
that are neceſfar ior the proper exertion of our 
intellectual qo leich „ during the preſent laws of 
union between fen and body. It is to a ne- 
glect in this parti amar that we muſt aſcribe the 
ſpleen, which is i frequent in men of ſtudious 
and fedent: ry tempers, as W el] as the vapors to 
which thoſe of the other ſex are fo often ſubject. 

Hed not excerciſe heen abſolutely neceſſary for 
our well-being, natare would not have made 
che body ſo proper for it, by 9 ap 
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Activity ts the limbs, and ſuch a pliancy to 
every part as neceſſarily produces thoſe com- 

reſſions, extentions, contortions, dilatations, 
and all other kinds of motions that are neceſſary 
for the preſervation of fuch a ſyſtem of tubes 
and glands as has been bet re n entioned. And 
that we might not want inducements to engage 
us in ſuch an exerciſe of the body as 1s proper 
for its welfare; it is fo orcred that nothing 
valuable can be procared without it. Not to 
mention riches and honor, even ſood and rai- 
ment are not to be come at without the toil of 
the hands, and fweat of the brows. Providence fur- 
niſhes materials, but expects that we ſhoul work 
them up ourſelves. The earth muſt be labored 
before it gives its increaſe, and when it is for- 
ced into its ſeveral products, how many hands 
muſt Ley paſs through before they are fit for 
uſe ? Manvfactures, trade, and agriculture, 
naturally employ more than nineteen parts of 
the ſpecies in twenty ; and as for thoſe who 
are not obliged to labor, by the condition in 
which they are born, they are more miſerable 
than the reſt of mankind, unleſs they indulge 
the mſelves in that voluntar y labor, which goes 
by the name of exerciſe.“ I ſhall add here, 
if it was fit ſuch an order of creatures as we 
men ſnould have had a place in a ſcaicof beings 
indefinitely diverſe from each other, ch no 
one, without high arrogance, will pretend to 
ſay, no reaſonable complaint can be made on 
account of that labor we are called to. It 
Was 
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was indeed, for a ſpecies of beings conſtitutèti 
as we are, nearly and neceſſarily connected with. 
the welfare both of our ſouls and bodies. If 
we may pay any regard to the ſacred books of 
revelation, Adam, even in paradiſe was obli- 
ged to labor; for he was put into the “ gar- 
den of Eden to dreſs iti. The exerciſe he 
was called to might be different, in kind and 
degree, from that which falls to our ſhare, as 
it is our lot to live on the earth ſince it was 
doomed to „ bring forth thorns and thiſtles,” 
that it might be an occaſion of that toil and 
« ſweat of face;” without which we cannot earn 
the bread we eat. And, as the moral ſtate of 
the world has been, from the time of the 
lapſe of the firſt of our race, it may be beſt it 
Mould be thus, more conducive to the honor 
of God, and our own good, than otherwiſe it 
$/ould have been. 

It may properly be ſubjoined ſtill further; 
had it not been for the contrivance of labor, 
this earth would have been a rude wilderneſs + 
Nor ſhould we have ſeen thoſe curious produc- 
tions of art, which ate ſo beautiful, and, at the 
fame time beneficial, and delightſome. How 
could we, without labor, have had heuſes accom- 

modated to the convenience and comfort of 
life, and other ſtructures both ornamental and 
ſerviceable ? The world indeed is filled with 
variety of works, innumerable in their kinds, 
adapted to gratify the ſenſes, and anſwer ma- 
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deen brought into effect without labor of body 
vr mind, or both. And in vain, comparative- 
ly ſpeaking, were we formed with hands, and 
eyes, and various mechanical turns, had not the 
Creator intended we ſhould labor : Not would 
he have intended this, if a variety of wiſe-and 
benevolent ends might not have been anſwered 
hefeby ; ſome of which we have pointed out, 
and might eaſily have mentioned many more. 
There are yet other evils complained of; 
among which are bodily diſorders in innume- 
table kinds, eſpecially thoſe in conſequence of 
which ſome are idiots, and others diſtracted, 
and by this means not only 9bjects of pity, bur 
the occaſion of no ſmall trouble to their rela- 
tioks, and ſometimes to the communities in 
which they live as individuals. 
The exiſtence of theſe evils, in out world, 
in its preſent ſtate, is not denied. Bur it may 
be Juitl 7 Queſtioned, whether they would have 
been eitder ſo multiplied, or heightened in their 
malignity, had it not been for the prevalence 
of folly and vice, which is chargeable oh us 
as its #uthor, and not on God. Such indeed, 
is our conſtitution, and ſuch the eltabliſh-.q 
laws of nature, that, aſide from the wrong con- 
duct of mankind, there might have ben ſome 
of theſe evils ; bur, without all doubt, they 
would Have been far leſs in nütnber, and far 
lighter in degtee, in compariſon with what they 
how are. But be this as It may; as they are 
the effects of ä natural laws, intended 
for 
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for good, and productive of it in innumerable 
inſtances, they ought not to be complained of ;  - 
eſpecially; if it be remembered, that pre-eſta- 
bliſhed general laws, for ſuch a world as our's, 
are preferable to immediate, unrelated exertions 
of the Divine agency; and inconveniences may 
have been leſſened, rather than increaſed there- 
by: Were there no general laws, but every 
thing was effected by immediate, unrelated acts 
of Divine power, the bad conſequences ariſing 
herefrotn would be at once obvious. There 
would be no arts and ſciences, no ſkill or in- 
duſtry; no regular methods of providing for 
our bodies, or improving our minds in the 
knowledge of things ; all which evidently pre- 
ſuppoſe; and are entirely founded on ſome ſet- 
fla, certain laws of the univerſe diſcoverable 
by us.“ The reader, if he pleaſes, may turn 
to Part II, where he will find this point large- 
Iy conſidered. 3 | 

It may be further ſaid here, as mankind are 
brought into exiſtence, not by immediate 
exertions of Divine power, but in conſequence 
of the general law of propagation, they ate, in 
virtue of this law, ſubjected to evils, which 
would not have been prevented, but by an extra- 
ordinary interpoſition of heaven, which, if com- 
mon, might be followed with more inconve- 
niences, for aught we can ſay to the contrary, 
than it would guard againſt. By a variety of 
ways, and means, this law of nature may be ſo 
obſtruted in its operation, or ſuch a turn given 
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ko it, as that children may come into the world 
with a bodily machine, unfitted for the ſoul 
to work by ; in conſequence of which ſome 
might be idiots, and ſome naturally turn wild. 

Theſe caſes, indeed, are comparatively rare. 
It is more common for children to derive from 
predeceſſors, and as the effect of their vices too, 
bodily conſtitutions ſubjecting them to infirmi- 
ties, and diſeaſes, various in kind, and fome- 
times greatly afflictive in degree, And, per- 
haps, moſt of the diſorders mankind groan un- 
der, eſpecially as to the malignant degree of 
them, are owing to this cauſe, But theſe in- 
conveniences notwithſtanding, it 1s better, 
beyond all compariſon better, this law ſhould 
2 been eſtabliſned, than otherwiſe. For it 
is by ſucceſſion, and nat a continued exiſtence 
of the ſame individuals, that the human ſpecies 

is preſerved in being, And as this is not done 
by a conſtantly created ſupply of individuals, 
how could it have been better effected, than by 
this law of propagation ? Eſpecially, if it be 
conſidered, that it has made way for the mani- 
feſtation of riches of wiſdom, as well as good- 
neſs, in the formation of different ſexes, in the 
adjuſtment of a different bodily organization, and 
the contrivance of natural propenſions, all which 
are admirably fitted to bring into event the 
intention of this law. And it is ſo cloſely con- 
nected with other laws, good in theinſelves, 
and productive of good; ſuch as the law of 
love, particularly, between the ſexes, which 

gives 
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gives occaſion: for wany reciprocal ſervices 


preatly beneficial, of which we could otherwiſe 


have had no idea; and the law of growth from 


infancy and childhood, to a ſtate of maturity 
with refpect to both mind and body, which makes. 
way for thouſands of kind offices in Parents. to- 
wards children, as alſo for the trial and im- 
provement of many important, virtues :- Such, I 
pagation, and other. laws of nature, that the 
rreſent ſyſtem muſt, in many reſpects, have 
been altered, If this had not been eſtabliſhed; z 
that is, in other words, this world muſt have 
* another world, and not the world It now, 

: While yet, ſach a world as this is wuſt have 
deen brought into exiſtence, cr the Divine be- 
nevolence would not have been ſo amply ma- 
nifeſted, as, by this means, it might be, ang: 
really has been. 

There are two other evils ſtill. particularly: 
complained of; the ſhortneſs. of liſe, and the. 
unavoidable necefi ty of death. 

As to the firſt, the brevity of life; it might. 
be enough to ſay, in general, it was ordered 
by unerring wiſdem, and, at the lame. time, 
argues benevolence ;, as life, ſhort as it is, is. 
much preferable to non-exiſtence. - But we ſhall. 
be more particular in conſidering this complaint. 

It is readily allowed, the general limitation of 
life, with reſpect either to the human ſpecies, 
or any of the claſſes of inferior creatures, can- 
Rot be accounted for upon philolophical prin- 
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eiples; but muſt finally be reſolved by repair- 
Ing to the all-wiſe pleaſure of Him, who is 
infinite in underſtanding, as well as goodneſs. 
All the ſpecies of percipient beings, in our world, 
are ſubjected to the fame general laws of na- 
ture; and yet, the time of the duration of their 
exiſtence 1s, notwithſtanding, greatly various, 
Some. of the brutal kind are confined within 
the period of twenty or thirty years; others 
ſeldom reach beyond fifteen or twenty; others 
{till are quite old at about ten or twelve. The 
like difference there is between the continuance 
of being in the animals of more inferior claſſes. 
A ſingle year completes the time of exiſtence 
as to ſome of them; a few months as to others; 
and life may. be much ſhorter, with reſpect ta 
many of- thoſe ſpecies which are viſible to us, 
only by the help of glaſſes. This variety in 
the duration of life is, no doubt, effected by 
the operation of general laws, but then it muſt 
be by the operation of thoſe laws, conformably 
to a peculiar difference of conſtitution in theſe dif- 
ferent ſpecies of creatures ; and this, as alotted 


to them by God, and not to be accounted for, 


but by recurring to his all-wiſe good pleaſure. 
This is eminently true, with reſpe& to man. 
Notwichſlanding the general laws of nature, 


and their tendency to bring on a diſſolution 
of our badily ſtructure, no good 1 | 
ation ſhould . 


reaſon can be given, why this diſſo 
he effected within ſuch a general, limited time, 


If we may give credit to the Moſaic = 
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the Anti-Deluvian catiercha lived, ſome * 
them at leaſt, till they were fix, ſeven; eight, 
nine hundred years old: and it is particularly 
remarked of Methuſclah, that « his days were 
nine hundred and ſixty nine years :” Whereas, 
the life of man, from the time of the flood, has 
been confined within much narrower limits, 
About “ ſeventy years,” according to the com- 
putation of king David, was the — period 
of life in his days ; and fo it has been ever 
fince. 
- Some have attempted to aſſign the philoſo- 
Pen reaſon of this difference in the period of 
uman life. And, in order hereto, they have 
recurred to the natural firmneſs and vigor of 
the human conſticution, which, at firſt, was 
propagated without thoſe contracted weakneſſes 
and decays, which have been gradually increa- 
ling ever fince, and deſcending from parents 
to children, And, together with the original 
Trength of the human ſtructure, they have ta- 
ken into conſideration the peculiar aptitudo 
of the productions of nature to afford nutri- 
ment; which, they ſuppoſe, were in their great- 
eſt perfection at firſt, but have been conti- 
nually upon the decline. And, adding to theſe 
reaſons, the kind of food, the firſt generations of 
men lived upon, which, they imagine, was not 
feſh, but the fruit of the earth ; they think it not 
ſtrange, that their lives ſhovld be protracted to 
a period ſo much longer, than the common 
tera of life at preſent, 
But 
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But however plauſible this account may ap- 


pear to any, it is far from being ſatis factory; 


and inſuperable objections might eaſily be made 


to it, if it would not occaſion too great, and. 


what ſome may think, a needleſs degreſſion. 
The truth is, after all that has been ſaid by 


learned men to ſolve this difficulty, it {till re- 
mains a myſtery in reaſon and philoſophy. Nor 


can any thing be offered, with reference to its 
ſolution, that may more reaſonably be acquieſc= 
ed in than this, So it pleaſed the ſovereign good 
God ; who, as he is the Creator of man, and of 
all the orders of inferior beings in our world, 
may aſſign to him, and to them, what time of 


exiſtence he ſhall judge fit. And the periods 


of life, however various in the various orders 
of creatures, were doubtleſs ordered in goods 
heſs, as well as wiſdom. There is evidently 
an analogy between this diverſity, and the di- 


verſity that takes place in the ſeveral claſſes of - 


beings ; and it might be as fit there ſhould be 
both theſe diverſities, as either of them, in or- 
der to a wiſe and benevolent conſtitution of 
the. links in the chain of exiſtence. Nor may 


any. one, unleſs endowed. with. a larger ſhare 


of underſtanding than belongs to the order of 


men, preſume, without vanity, to aſſert, much 

leſs. to prove, that it was not better thin 

(hovld have been thus, than otherwiſe. 
There are, moſt certainly, good reaſons, 


with reſpe& to us men, why our years ſhould + 
not be lengthened beyond the general 1 4 4 
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of ſeventy of eighty: Our preſent life; as We 
are intelligent moral beings; ought, in agree: 
ment with philoſophy as well as divinity, to be 
looked upon, riot as intended for the enjoy= 
ment of the greateſt happineſs; we are made 
capable of, but rather as a probation- ſeaſon that 
will finally iſſue in it; in conſequence of an ac- 
uired meetneſs for it. This is the light; in 
which it is reaſonable we ſhould view our life 
here on earth; and if che period; aſſigned for 
its continuance, is a duration ſufficiently long 
for the attainment of that perfection and hap- 
* which is the grand deſign of God; it 1s; 
n true reaſon long enough: Nor would it be 
deſirable it ſhould be protracted to a greater 
length. In ſhort; out exiſtence; and continu- 
ance in it, in this world; were deſigned by 
our all-wiſe benevolent Creator for a quite dif- 
ferent purpoſe from what we are too commonly 
apt to imagine. He intended both; not fo 
much for the enjoyment of our higheſt happi- 
neſs here, as to prepare vs for it in a better 
ſtate. This is the rrue and proper idea of life. 
And the limitation of its continuance is ad- 
mirably well adjuſted to this notion of it. 
Thoſe who are formed to a preparedneſs, by 
a wiſe and right improvement of their time, 
and talents, for an admiſſion to the joys of 
God's preſence, will not complain of the ſhort- 
neſs of life. And as to others, who chiefly 
employ themſelves to the purpoſes of this, and 
got the coming world ; who make no =_ 
| on 
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Ron for anocher fthte, But walk in the way of 
their hearts, and in the fight” of their eyes, 
fulfilling the deſires of the fleſ̃ñ and mind, 
the period of life is full long enough for tlie ir 
continuance here: Nor would it anſwer any 
valuable end, if it were of a ſti greater length. 
In all probability, they would grow more: Bold 
and daring in iniquity, more kardened in ee, 
and more ripe for inhaneed degrees of th 
Divine vengeance. Beſides, the preſent term 
of life is, one would think, 4: ſpace full dong 
enough for fuck perſons to be continued noſes 
ces to the Morid. And it is really/a kintnels 
to mankindin general that ithey are limmedp 
by the law of their nature; to threeſcore or 
fourſcore years. TO) OT IV 1770 g ag nd 
»The ocher evil; I mentioned as corrifilained 
of, and the: laſt I ſhall mention is the ud av] 
able . neceſlity:of death. And thivis common 
to all che percipient beings itiour world front 
the hi golt ie the loweſt claſã of chem. And 
their ſubjection to deathy in conſequencb 
of the operation of the lis of nature; i 4 


dyiſer and better contrivance for the production 


of good, and à ſtronger proof of the bene vo- 
lence of the Deity, than an eſtabliſhment! the 
reverſe of this: 7 f 3 nd Wies Nr 
As to the ereatures inferior to man, in all 
their degrees of ſubordination, it is obvious; 
upon the ſlighteſt attention that more benevo- 
lence may be manifeſted by their ſucceediy;i 

one anotlier in life, 313 — 
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in being without death. In the former of 
theſe ways of communicating life, there may 
be-.inconceivably morè of it, and conſequent- 
ly more enjoyment of good, ſo ſar as life is 
at all a baſis for fuch enjoyment, than in the 
latter. There can be no reaſonable room for 
doybt- as to this. Should as many ſpecies of 
pereipient beings, and as many individuals in 
each of theſe ſpecies, be brought: into exiſt- 
ence; as this world of our's could contain, 
without unavoidable in convenience; if there 
was no death to make way for x ſucceſſion in 
Ufe, chere would be but a very ſmall _ pittance- 
of--life, in eompariſon with what there might 
gonſormably to the method in which hea- 
ven has contrived to communicate it. U 
the: luppoſition of no death, in the caſe pro- 
poſed;; there could be no multiplication ot life. 
No wauld always continue preoiſeli the ſame. 
vitk reſpect to the numbers that enjoyed it: 
Whereas, upon the preſent plan, there may be 
the continuance of every ſpecies, with a like 
number of individuals, in thouſands of ſucceſ- 
ions. And thould a calculation be made of 
lite multiplied in this way, it would amount 
wiz ſum inconceivably greater, than it could 
otherwiſe have been. Millions of animals, in 
every claſs, are capable, in this way, of being 
brought into life, and made percipients of en- 
joyment, which muſt have remained in non- en- 
tiv had it not been for this contrivance of 
deach, aud its being made an eſtabliſhment of 
ni <1] 2 nature. 
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nature. In ſhort, by means of the preſent 
ſcheme of God, there has been, and may yet 
be, as much more life, and enjoyment, amon 
the inferior ranks of animals, than there woul 
have been, without the introduction of death, 
as there already have been, and may ſtill be, 
ſucceſſions in their life; for, in every ſucceſſion, 
there may be as much life, and enjoyment, ag 
in the firſt claſs that had exiſtence, 

It ought to be conſidered yet further here, 
that, had it not been for death, the law of pro- 
pagation ſtill continuing in force, there would 
not have been, long before the preſent day, 
room in our world for a millionth part of the 
animals that might be brought into exiſtence ; 
yea, the increaſe of a very few of the elaſſes of 
theſe animals would have ſo filled the earth, 
that the reſt muſt have been ſhut out. 

And what has been thus faid of the inferior 
animals.is equally true, ſhould: it be applied to us. 
men. Was it not for death, there muſt Have 
been, beyond conception, leſs life, and cone. 
ſequently enjoyment, than there has been, and 
ſtill may be, upon the preſent plan of nature. 
If we take into conſideration only thoſe- of our 
race, who, in ſucceſſive generations, have had 
exiſtence, there would not have been room on. 
this earth for a thouſandth-part of them, at one 
and the ſame time; much leſs would there have 
been a poſſibility of this, if alk that have died, 
before their arrival to a capacity of increaſing 
their kind, ſhould be taken into the * 8 
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and chey bad all gone on multiphying to this 
day, . copformably, to the law of propagation. 
Perhaps, an hundred worlds, as large as this, 
would not have been ſufficiently extenſive for. 
ther exiſtence, and comfortable ſypport, in the. 
Way they are now provided for. - Inſtead there- 
fore of objecting againſt the benevolence. of 
the Deity for the introduction of death into the. 
world, we have reaſpn rather to | admire and, 
adore that wiſdom of his, which, has contri- 
ved ang eſtabliſhed. this effetual, way for che. 
fuller. illuſtration of that infinite goodneſs, 
which is ſo, amiable an attribute of his nature. 
Some, that they might keep at the utmoſt; 
diſtance from reflecting, diſhonor on the Divine. 
benexolence, on account of the law. of death, 
have ſuppoſed it was; in itſelf a matter of ne- 
ceſſity, and copld; not have been otherwiſe ; as, 
the bodies of all animals, from the loweſt to, 
the, higheſt claſs; of them, being compounded; 
of heterogeneous parts, are naturally corrupti- 
ble, and muſt unavoidably, in time, undergo that, 
diſſolution, which, is the thing meant, by death. 
Whether it be true, or not, that animal bodies, 
muſt have been. ſubjected to such corruptibi- 
lity, as that a diſſolution could not have been, 
guarded againſt, and prevented, I ſhalk not 
diſpute at preſent. But thus much is unqueſ- 
tionably true, that the time of exiſtence, with- 
out the coming on of a diſſolution, is different 
in different claſſes of the inferior animals ; 
which cannot be accounted for, by the ope- 
Tas tation 
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ration of any of the laws of nature, without 


recurring to that wiſdom of God, which ſa 
formed the bodily conſtitution of all animals, 
and ſo differenced it with reſpect to the diffe- 
rent claſſes of them, that the laws of nature 


ſhould be unable, unleſs by accidental interfe- 


rance, to effect a diſſolution in any of them, 
but in conformity to that /pectal difference, as ta 
the general time, that had been previouſly alat- 
ted for their continuance in being. 
And with reſpect to the race of men, in par- 
ticular, fo far as we may receive for truth what 
Moſes has related, the time of their bodily diſ- 
ſolution, the ſame general laws of nature ſtil 
ſubſiſting, and in operation, has been greatly 


varied. Men live now, generally ſpeak- 


ing, but ſeventy, or. eighty. years : Whereas, 
in the Anci-Diluvian ages, they lived ſome 
hundreds of years; and they. might, had God 
ſo pleaſed, have gone on living as many thou- 
ſands: Yea, their. ſpecial conſtitution might 
have been ſuch, for aught any one can prove 
to the contrary, as that they ſhould not have 


ſeen” corruption.“ But, in the plan of God, 


It 


According to the new-teſtament writings, there will be 
no death, among the true ſervants of Jeſus Chriſt, in the 
reſurrection-worſd. They will have bodies there, as they 
have here. Their hodies may be there more refined, and 
With greater ſkill organized, ſo as to be fitter machines fon 
the ſoul to act by; but they will be bodies ſtill, and yet 
ot ſubje& to mortality, Hence that emphatically ftrong 

Sclaration of the apoltle Paul, “ This corruptible muſt pug 
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it has been ordered otherwiſe. He has ſo con- 
ſtituted our bodily ſtructure, that it ſhall, with- 
in ſuch a general period, naturally fall to pieces, 
And this general period he has fixed, not from 
any neceſſity there was for it by reaſon of the 
corruptibility of the materials of which it is 
formed ; but by fo contriving the u en 
81 O 


on incorruption, and this mortal muſt put on immortality, 
Bo, when this corruptible ſhall have put on incorruption, and 
this mortal has put on immortality, then ſhall be brought ta 
pals the ſaying that is written, “ death is ſwallowed up in 
victory.“ It is from hence evident, that material bodies 
may, by the ſkill of the all-wiſe and all- powerful Archi- 
tect, be fo formed, as that, under his over - ruling guidance 
and protection, they may continue in exiſtence without 
death forcver, According to the ſame writings alſo it is 
evidept, that mankind would not have been ſubjected to 
death, bad it not been for the lapſe of the firt man, Adam. 
But it is evident likewiſe, that it could not have been the 
intention of God, that Adam, together with all that might 
proceed from him, ſhould have lived on this earth at one and 
the ſame time ; and for this very good reafon, becauſe it 
was plainly impoſſible that they thould, This world could 
not have contained and ſubſiſted them; unleſs their bodies, 
and the manger of ſ:pporting them, bad been quite diffe- 
rent from what they now are, If therefore they had not died, 
ſome other way myf have been provided to make room for 
thoſe who would have been brought into being. Perhaps, 
in certain periods, numbers of thoſe who had been fitted 
therefor, might have been tranflated to ſome other place of 
abode, to enjoy happineſs there, in ſome ſuperior mode of 
exiſtenc?. But be this as it may, this non- ſubjection to 


death was not owing to a created natural incorruptibility, 


but to a fpecial promite from Almighty God, that, while 
innocent, they Mould be ſo protected, and preſerved, as not 
to fee corruption. But, innocence being loſt, the promiſe 
of immortality became vacated, and death of courfe took: 
place: Only, it was left with God to fix the general period 
of life; which he has done with wiſdom that diſcovers great 
geodnes, 
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of one generation, as that the ſucceſſion of 


another ſhould be admirably adapted to mani- 
feſt both wiſdom and goodneſs in providing for 
the exiſtence of mere life, and conſequent en- 
joyment, than there would otherwiſe have 
been on this earth. | 


It might alſo be with a view to promote 


morally good purpoſes, that the law of death, 
eſpecially as to its general time, has been eſta- 
bliſhed by God. It is not eaſy to conceive of 
any motive more ſtrikingly adapted to excite 
to conſideration, and ſuch a behavior in lite 


as may lay a juit foundation for calmneſs and 


ſerenity of mind, when the time comes that 
we muſt depart out of this into another ftate: 
And it is, moſt certainly, a very powerful re- 
ſtraint from vicious practices, eſpecially in thoſe 
kinds, and degrees, which naturally tend to haſten 
death, and bring it cn before its proper time. 
It is indeed one of the wiſeſt and beſt contri- 
vances for the government of men, and to keep 
them within the reſtraints of reaſon and virtue. 
As Dr. Sherlock, in his excellent treatiſe on 
death, expreſſes it, Mortality and death are 
neceſſary to the good government of the world. 
Nothing elſe can give a check to ſome men's 
wickedneſs, but either the fear of death, or exe- 
cution of it. Some men are fo outrageouſly 
wicked, that nothing can put a ſtop to them, 
and prevent the miſchief they do in the world, 
but to cut them off. This is the reaſon of ca- 
pital puniſhments among men, to remove thoſe 
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but of the world who will be a plague to mari- 
kind while they live in it; For this reaſon God 
deſtroyed the whole raceof mankind by a deluge 
of water; excepting Noah; and his family, be- 
eauſe they were incurably wicked. For this 
reaſon he ſends plagues, and famine, and fword,. 
to correct the exorbitant growth of wickedneſs; 
to leſſen the number of ſinners, and to lay re- 
ſtraints on them; And if the world be ſuch a 
bedlam as it is under all theſe reſtraints; what 
would it be were it filled with immortal ſin- 
ners !“ . TL 
Upon the whole that has been ſaid, in rela- 
tion to, natural evil, it appears; either that it 
could not have been prevented in ſuch a world 
as our's; or; that it is miſcalled evil, being 
rather the contrivance of wiſdom in order to 
the production of more good; than thete other- 
wiſe would have been: It is conceded; a better 
world than this, mote perfect, and more power- 
fully adapted to make happy; might be created 
by the Deity 3 but then it ought to be remem- 
bered, ſuch a better wotld may be already one 
of the links in the diverſified chain of exiſtence; 
'Fhe only proper queſtion therefore is, whether 
the making ſuch à world as this, is not a proof of 
more benevolence; than a chaſm would be in 
that part of the creation, which it how occu- 
| pies ? If fo, imperfe& as it is; comparatively 
aking, it is better it ſhould be, than not be. 
d, for ſuch an imperfect world as this ought 
ig be, in an indefinitely variegated 1 in 
Order 


order to its being a proper part in the chain of 
exiſterice, no alteration, it may be, notwith{tand- 
ing all the complaints that have been made of 
deficiences, redundances, deformities, and evils; 
could be made without damage to the ſyſtem. 
If in ſonie things, abſolitely viewed, an Alter= 
ation for the better might be ſuppoſed; yet 
this very alteration, confidered; as it ought to 
be, in its relation to other parts, which; as 
truly as theſe, go to the, conſtitution of the 
whole, it might turn out greatly to its diſad= 
vantage. Arch Deacon Law, in his 42 Note, 
on Arch Biſhop King's “origin of evil“ has 
well expreſſed himſelf upon this head. Says 
he, „we may ſafely corclude; that there could 
have been ho partial alteration of this ſyſtem, 
but for the worſe, as far as we know; at leaſt not 
or ,the better. They who hold that there 
might have been à total one, that the whole 
Tcheme of things might poſſibly have been al- 
tered, of reverſed, and that either the direct 
contrary, ot a quite different one, would have 
been equally, or more worthy of God ; the 
men, I ſay, that hold this, are obliged to ſhow 
the poſlibility of conceiving of it; and to ex- 
plain the manner how it may be, before we ate 

bliged to believe them.—And when they have 
done this, and compleated their ſyſtem, and 
made 4 total alteration of things, as they ima- 
gine, for the better, they are at laſt got only to 
the abſurdity of putting this ſyſtem into an 
higher claſs j whereas, all the different claſſes, 
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in every conceivable degree of perfection, were 
ſuppoſed to be entirely filled at the firſt, We 
mult therefore take things as they are, and ar- 
gue only from the. preſent nature of them, col- 
Lectively. In Which view, we ſhall find no 
poſſible alteration. of any thing, but what would 
produce greater indonveniences, eithet in itſelf, 
or others, to which it bears a ſtrict relation.” 
He goes on, taking occaſion to borrow a ſection 
from Mr, Maxwell's general remarks on Cum- 
berland, in theſe words. « The nature of things, 
in the natural world, is fo exactly fitted to the 
natural faculties and diſpoſitions vf mankind, 
that were any thing in it otherwiſe than it is, 
even in degree, mankind would be leſs happy, 
than they now. are, Thus the dependence of 
all natural effects upon a few ſimple principles, 
is wonderfully adyantageous in many reſpects. 
_The degrees of all the enfible pleaſures are ex- 
actly ſuited to the uſe of each; ſo that if we 
enjoyed any. of them in a greater degree we 
ould be leſs happy : For our appetites of thoſe 
pleaſures would, * that means, be too ſtrong 
for our reafon,; and, as we are framed, tempt 
us to an immoderate enjoyment of them, ſo as 
to prejudice our bodies. And, where we en- 
Joy ſome of them in lo high a degree, as that 
it is, in many caſes, very difficult for the ſtrong- 
eſt to regulate and moderate the appetites o 
thoſe pleaſures, it is in ſuch inſtances where it 
.Faz,necefſary to counterpoize ſome diſadvanta- 
Ben which are the gonſequences of the * 
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ef thoſe pleaſures. Thus the pleaſing} ideas, 
which accompany the love of the ſexes, are 
neceſſary to be poſſeſſed in ſo high a degree, 
to balance the cares of matrimony, and alſo the 
pains. of child-bearing in the female fex. The. 
fame may be ſaid of our intellectual pleaſures. 
Thus did we receive a greater pleaſure from be- 
nevolence, ſloth would be encouraged by an 
Hamoderate bounty. And were the 2 Be aan 
of our- inquiries into the truth greater, we ſhould 
be too ſpeculative, and, leſs. active. It ſeems 
alſo probable, that the degree of our intellec- 
tual capacity is very-well ſuited to our objects 
of knowledge, and that had we a greater degree 
thereof, we ſhould be leſs happy. Moreover, 
it is, probably ſo adapted to the inward: frame 
of our bodies, that it could not be greater, 
without either an alteration in the laws of na- 
ture, or in the laws of union. between the ſoul. 
and body. Farther; were it much greater than, 
N is, our thoughts. and; purſuits would be ſo, 
tpiritual and refined, that we ſhould: be taken, 
too much off from ſenfible pleaſures... We 
mould probably be conſcious. of ſome defects 
or wants in, our bodily organs, and, would be 
ſenſible that they were unequal to ſo great a. 
c hacitv, which would neceſſarily be followed 


by vneaſineſs of mind; And this ſeems to hold 


the brute- creation. For; methin ks, it would 


be har the diſadvantage of a I rſe to be endow- , 
ed with: the underſtanding. of a man: Such an. 


unequal 
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pnequal union muſt be attended with continual 
diſquiezudes, and diſcontents. As for our 

pains, they are. all either warnings againſt bo, 
dily diſorders, or are ſuch as, had we wanted 
them, the laws of nature remaining as they are, 
ve ſhould either have wanted ſome pleaſures we. 
now enjoy, or have poſſeſſed them 1n a leſs dex 


_ gree. 5 bo tings fa nature which we cannot. 


reconeile co the foregoing opinion, as being ig- 
nc rant of their uſe, we have good reaſon, From 
analogy, to believe are really advantageous, ng 
adapted to the happineſs of intelligent beings of 
the ſyſtem ; thobgh we have not ſo full and 
complete a knowledge of the entire ſyſtem, as, 
2 be. able to point out their particularities. 
rom theſe obſervations we n. ay conclude, that 
all the various parts of our ſyſtem are fo admi- 
rably ſuited to one another, and the whole con- 
rived with ſuch exquiſite wiſdom, that were. 
any thing, in any part thereof, in the leaſt. 
otherwiſe than it is, without an alteration in, 
the whole, there would be a leſs ſum. of hap- 
pineſs in the. ſyſtem! than there now is“ 
I have now faid all that F intended to fay. 
in illuſtration of the fupren.ely perfect benevo. 
lence of the Peity, as Alſo in ſolving the objec- 
tions which haye been wade againſt this attri- 
bute of his from the known, appearances in, 
nature. How far what 1 have offered, May be. 
worthy of notice, muſt be left with thoſe into, 
whoſe hands it may fall; to judge. HH any ſhould; 
think the arguing is inconcluſive, finding theme. 
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ſelves, at the ſame time, unable to reconcile 
the manifeſtations of Divine goodneſs with the 
character of God, as infinitely benevolent, ler 
them not, on this account, queſtion in their 


hearts whether he is endowed with this moſt . 


amiable perfection. For there is no way of rea- 
ſoning, by which we can prove that he poſſeſ- 
ſes any perfection, but x may in the ſame 
way be proved, that he is ſupremely. benevo- 
lent. Nor would 1t be apy thing ſtrange 
ſhould we, who are ſo low an order in the 
ſcale of intelligent beings, be unable to remove 
away theſe difficulties that may attend, in ſome: 
inſtances, the diſplay of this Divine attribute. 
Inſtead therefore of perplexing our own minds, 
or the winds of others, with ſeeming inconſiſ- 


tencies in God's manifeſtations of his. goodneſs, - 


tet us, adore. before him as a Being infinitely 
benevolent ; patiently waiting for the caming 
day of revelation, when it ſhall be made to appear 
with, a meridian luſtre, that nothing was ever 
done in the conduct of God towards our world 
but in harmony. with wiſe goodneſs, accurate 
Juſtice, and the moſt perfect conſiſtency with 
all thoſe moral qualities, whick conſtitute the 
bleſſed God an infinitely amiable Being. 
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